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MRS. CHARLES HENROTIN. 


From a photograpi by Morse, Chicago 


“T°HE author of “An American Yorker would have returned on the 

Girl in London” was wise to next steamer, when her greataunt 
choose Chicago as the home of her refused to receive her. The Balti- 
heroine. The Philadelphian would = morean would have wept a little 
never have dreamed it possible to weep, and resigned herself to waiting 
take such a journey alone. The New until the family could all go_ to- 
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gether; while the Bostonian would 
have gone unchaperoned only as anart 
student, in which case she would 
never have applied to the old lady at 
all. Sut the Chicagoan, man or 
woman, having undertaken anything, 
is pretty sure to go through with it, 
and it is quite in accord with the fit- 
ness of things that Miss Mamie Wick 
should come through her hazardous 
experiment with flying colors. 

“You Chicago women seem to be 
always busy, and you are so dread- 
fully in earnest; you never frivol as 
we do.” This was the verdict of a 


recent visitor from the East; 
and there is much truth in the pic- 
ture it gives of the Lake City’s 
daughters. To borrow the apt 


French term, they are femmes des af- 
Saires, and take an active interest in 
all that is going on. Even in society 
every one has some pet fad, mission, 
club, or what not. Fully half of the 
many charities for which Chicago is 
noted are conducted by her women, 
At fashionable dinner parties the 
conversation is often such as might 
befit a state function, and the women 
present never fail to bear an intelli- 
gent part in it. 

The Chicago woman reads and 
studies, without making very much 
fuss about it; and is generally well 
up on all the questions of the day. 
Like Rosa Dartle, she “wants to 
know,” and if she has cause to 
suppose herself ignorant on any sub- 
ject she hastens to inform herself 
thereon, She is proud of Chicago, 
frankly pleased if you like it, and 
rather inclined to pity vour want of 
taste if you do not. She knows, 
moreover, how to make you see it 
at its best, and if Rudyard Kipling 
had gone to her, instead of to a cab 
driver, for information, during his 
brief visit to the Windy City, he 
might have a kinder word to say for 
it. 

Just now, she has her hands full 
with the World’s Fair and the various 
issues growing out of it, for which 
she has undertaken to provide. Chief 
of these is the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Branch, which has gradually evolved 
itself into a grand crusade against 
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all the existing evils of domestic life, 
together with a few supplementary 
matters, It has standing committees 
on Domestic Economy, Household 
Service, Hygiene, Food, and so on 
almost ad libitum. It has even at- 
tacked the difficult problem of clean- 
ing the streets of the city. 

When the Congressional visitors 
came here last year, Chicago care- 
fully scrubbed her front door steps, 
and swept her boulevards for their 
reception, But, alas and alackaday, 
the visiting Congressmen and journ- 
alists were so impolite as to peek into 
back streets and alleys, and went 
away and told what a careless house- 
keeper Chicago was. 

Thereupon the Chicago women 
rose in their might—and when they 
rise they mean business—and vowed 
that they, even they would clean the 
city. So the Women’s Auxiliary 
sent out a circular to every house- 
keeper in Chicago, inviting her to 
give one dollar, and her personal su- 
pervision, so far as her own block 
was concerned, to the good work. 
Since then Miss Sweet, the president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, has per- 
sonally visited every alley and court 
in Chicago, and made the life of the 
city fathers a burden to them. In 
consequence the sanitary condition of 
the big town is undeniably improved, 
and if the city is not put in good con- 
dition to resist the cholera, it will 
not be the fault of Miss Sweet and 
her associates. 

The attitude of the Chicago man 
during all this work is amusing to 
see. He believes in his women even 
more than he does in himself, which 
is saving all that can be said. He is 
ready to back them to any extent; 
gives his wife his check book, and 
enjoys standing by and watching her 
do things as much as she does doing 
them. 

The pioneer woman has always 
been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the country, and Chi- 
cago is too young a city for her wo- 
men to have lost the habit of partici- 
pation in affairs. They discuss 


municipal improvements, public edu- 
cation, and charities, with fully as 
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MRS. POTTER PALMER. 


much zeal and with as thorough an 
understanding as is displayed by their 
husbands and brothers, It is a wo- 
man who has submitted practical 
plans forthe great tunnel under the 
mouth of the Chicago River, by 
means of which it is purposed to con- 
nect the boulevards north and south, 
and make a continuous drive along 
the Lake from one end of the city to 
the other—a driveway which when 
completed will be the finest pleasure 
promenade in the world. 

The Women’s Temperance Temple, 


one of the finest of Chicago’s many 
stately buildings, Owes its existence 
to Frances Willard, a Chicago wo- 
man whose name is known all over 
the civilized, and part of the uncivil- 
ized world, and to Matilda B. Carse, 
who has been styled the leading 
business woman of America. 

The number of successful business 
women in Chicago is large, so large, 
indeed, as to preclude even bare 
mention in an article of this length ; 
still one instance is too notable to be 


passed over—that of the wife of the 
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proprietor of one of the largest stores 
in the city, whose husband suc- 
cumbed at a moment when his busi- 
ness was ina critical state, and who 
undertook its management, brought 
it triumphantly through the crisis, 
and has conducted it profitably ever 
since, 

It was naturally to be expected 
that the women of Chicago should 
enter, heart and soul, into the project 
of the World’s Fair; and equally 
that so doing they should contribute 
materially to its success. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, as President of the Board of 
Lady Managers of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Commission, has made for 
herself an international reputation, 
and set herself in the very forefront 
of American women. Yet Mrs. Palm- 
most intimate friends declare 
that previous to this departure she 
was actually shy. ‘I never thought 
it was in her, well as I knew her,” 
said one of them. ‘It has been like 
the unfolding of a beautiful flower. 
She was always charming to her 
friends, but strangers often called 
her stiff—can you fancy it? That 
simple graciousness of manner, which 
is so irresistible, has come with the 
absorption in her work that has 
left her no time for self conscious- 
ness.” 

As a public speaker Mrs. Palmer is 
an immense success. Her “ Southern 
vowels flow like wine,” and carry her 
audience with them wherever she 
wills. As one of her admirers once 
said, “she has such a charming way 
of asking for the earth that you not 
only wish vou could give it to her, 
but would like to throw in the moon 
as well.” 

Mr. Palmer’s admiration for his 
wife, and pride in her work, are un- 
bounded. His wealth is at her com- 
mand, and is used without. stint. 
The reception to the Congressional 
visitors was one of the grandest ever 
given in America. As one item of 
the preparations for it, the florist 
had carte blanche, and Vai France 


er’s 





roses, lilies of the valley, and rare 
ferns, were as plentiful in February 
as garden weeds in June. 

All Chicago wondered when 


the 
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beautiful mansion on the Lake Shore 
Drive was surrendered to the Colum- 
bian Bazaar for the Children’s Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair. There is 
small doubt that the damage done 
by the crowds, orderly crowds 
though they were, who came to see 
Mrs. Palmer’s house, ran into the 
thousands, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Palmer has ever said so. As tor the 
“Tittle dinners ” and small entertain- 
ments which they give in the inter- 
of the World’s Fair, outsiders 
rarely hear of them. The salary paid 
Mrs. Palmer, as President of the 
Board of Lady Managers, is handed 
over to her secretary. 

Mrs. Judge Henry Shepard, Re- 
gent of the Chicago branch of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, and 
the Illinois member of the Board ot 
Lady Managers, is another effective 
speaker who knows what to say and 
how to say it. “IT just talk,” she 
says, Which is not a bad way of de- 
scribing the simple earnestness and 
force of her She pos- 
sesses in an unusual degree the gift 
of personal magnetism, which counts 
for so much on the rostrum, and 
never fails to interest an audience, 
moving them readily to laughter or 
to tears, 

Mrs. Solomon Thatcher is another 
orator born ot the occasion, a bright 
and shining example of the manner 
in Which the Chicago woman rises to 
the emergency, whatever it may be. 
Her friends had always regarded her 
as possessed of both talent and en- 
ergy, yet there was hardly one ot 
them who was not surprised when, 
on being appointed one of the Board 
of Lady Managers, she took the 
stump in behalf of the Woman's 
Building, traveling all through the 
West and making speech atter speech 
with telling effect. She was espec- 
ially successful in Utah, where but 
little was expected, and raised over 
ten thousand dollars for the cause 
that she championed. 

Mrs. George LL. Dunlap is one of 
Chicago’s most) prominent society 
leaders, and has taken an active part 
in furthering the interests of the 
World’s Fair. She is treasurer of 


ests 


addresses. 
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MKS. HENRY SHEPARD. 


From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago, 


the Children’s Building, which owes 
its existence largely to her exertions. 
ITer executive ability is wonderful, 
and there is scarcely a notable charity 
in Chicago with which she is not 
more or less associated, 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin has need of 
all her talents as an orator in her po- 
sition as a vice president of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary Branch of the World’s 


Columbian Commission, the exceed- 
ing scope of which has already been 
intimated, She is kept busy ex- 


plaining its object and aims, and is 
fully competent for the undertaking. 
Her addresses show signs of careful 
and systematic study, every word 
well chosen to its end, the whole 
clear and concise, with every point 








well made. Besides this onerous 
office, she is a leading member of 
several clubs ; is on the boards of va- 
rious active charities, and is indeed a 
striking instance of what Julian 
Ralph calls) Chicago’s — forceful 
women, 

Miss Ada Sweet made her début as 
a public speaker during her term of 
office as pension agent, when her 
father’s old soldiers expected that 
her father’s daughter should always 
be ready to say a few words to them 
in praise of the old flag, and of them- 
selves as its defenders. She has 
kept up the habit ever since, and is 
another of the women who may be 
always depended upon for an inter- 
esting address upon occasion. 
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MISS HARRIET MONROE. 


From a photograph by the Photo Keramic Company, Chicago 


Miss Harriet Monroe, the pretty 
and girlish author of the Columbian 
Ode, who was crowned with laurel 
in presence of an audience of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand at the dedi- 
catory exercises at Jackson Park in 
October last—when Mrs. Le Moyne 
read the ode—is a student of elocu- 
tion, and recites poetry as charmingly 
as she writes it. 

sesides these bright and particular 


stars, whose reputation may be said 
to be national, there are many more 
Chicago women whocan be depended 
upon to talk well upon any subject 
in which they are interested, to con- 
duct a meeting, preside over a com- 
mittee in a businesslike manner, or 
read a “ paper” beforea literary club 
to the instruction and entertainment 
of its members. 

A noteworthy point about the Chi- 


‘ 
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cago woman, just now, is the amount 
of systematic study she is doing by 
way of preparation for the coming 
Exposition. The society leader, no 
matter how busy she may be in other 
directions, finds time to devote to 
brushing up her knowledge of for- 
eign languages, and the foreigners 
who visit the Exposition will find 
many quite able to converse with 
them without the aid of an interpre- 
ter. There are clubs for conversa- 
tion in French, in German, in Span- 
ish, and in Italian, which meet in 
turn at the members’ houses for 
practice in the language they are 
studying; while French and German 
maids are at a premium, provided an 
expert can be found to commend 
their diction. 

There are clubs, too, for the study 
of all sorts of subjects bearing in one 
way or another upon the World’s 
Fair—Columbus Clubs, which are in- 
forming themselves on everything re- 
lating to the discovery of America, 
and its great discoverer; American 
History clubs, with a wider scope of 
whatever pertains to the New World 
from the days of Olaf Ericson to the 
present year of Our Lord eighteen 
hundred and ninety three; and still 
other clubs for the purpose of finding 
out all that is possible of every coun- 
try intending an exhibit at the Expo- 
sition, 

“Great times!” said an irreverent 
Southerner the other day, ‘these 
Chicago women certainly mean to 
know it all;” and evidently they do. 

It is a gréat mistake to suppose 
that the Chicago woman is provin- 
cial. In the first place she is gener- 
ally from somewhere else, and is only 
an adopted daughter of Chicago; in 
the second, if she belongs to the bet- 
ter class, she has probably had a 
finishing course at some well known 
school or college in the East, and is 
quite as well educated and as pol- 
ished as her sisters of any other Am- 
erican city. 

She probably has money, and she 
knows how to use it. Her house is 
charming, her housekeeping admir- 
able, and her dress well chosen and 
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becoming. There is much magnifi- 
cent dressing among the members of 
Chicago’s “four hundred,” and the 
toilets at a grand social function are 
equal to the richest apparel of New 
York or Boston. Some of the finest 
jewels in the country are owned in 
Chicago. Indeed, the display of 
precious stones, when one of the 
“four hundred ” gives a reception, is 
something dazzling to behold. 

It is a notable fact that one hears 
nothing in Chicago of the private 
detectives who in London and New 
York play the part of guardian angels 
to fortunes in jewels. If Mrs. Potter 
Palmer or Mrs, H. O. Stone employs 
such a functionary, she contrives to 
keep it a secret; yet jewel robberies 
are rare, and the European thieves 
who were said to have come to the 
Dedicatory Exercises with designs on 
Chicago’s diamonds, were obliged to 
return empty handed. 

With all this wealth the question 
is rather what vou are than what you 
have. If you have made your mark 
in any way; if you have writtena 
successful book or play; if you have 
painted a good picture ; if you have 
a Voice with a capital V; if you have 
thought out some great invention; if 
you are a member of a distinguished 
family, for while Chicago does not 
insist upon grandfathers she has a 
high respect for them; orif you have 
a “mission” and the eloquence where- 
with to proclaim it, then even though 
you may be as poor as a church 
mouse, yet, like that mouse, you may 
move in good Chicago society. 

Chicago’s charities are great and 
many, and here too her women are 
well to the front. Nearly every well 
known woman in the city is on the 
board of directors of one or more 
charitable institutions, and the po- 
sition is rarely an inactive one. Hos- 
pitals, homes of all sorts, waifs’ mis- 
sions, training schools, créches and 
kindergartens, lunch clubs and read- 
ing rooms; in short, organizations of 
every species for the aid and comfort 
of the poor and needy owe their ex- 
istence to the warm hearts and fertile 
brains of the women of Chicago. 


:* 











\ X ] HILE the influx to this country 
of immigrants from the lower 
classes of Europe is beginning to ex- 
cite alarm, the emigration from us 
to the old world of some of our 
brightest men, which has_ been 
steadily going on for years, appears 
not to have excited a ripple of com- 
ment. This tendency to settle abroad 
is particularly noticeable among art- 
ists. From the days of Benjamin 
West, who went from the Pennsyl- 
vania backwoods to become president 
of the Royal Academy, down to the 
present time, hosts of our young art- 
ists have gone to Europe to study 
and remained there to paint. Fred- 
eric Bridgman, Carl Marr, George H. 
Boughton, James Whistler, and Ed- 
win A. Abbey are names that will at 
once suggest themselves to the read- 
er as modern exponents of this fact. 
Another example is the subject of 
our sketch, Toby E. Rosenthal, whose 
“Our Grandmothers’ Dancing Les- 
son” forms the frontispiece to this 
number of MunseEy’s MAGAZINE. 

He was born in New Haven, Con- 
necticut,'on the 15th of March, 1848. A 
few years later, his parents, who were 
Germans, went West and settled on 
the Pacific coast. The son’s talent 
for drawing was early manifested, 
and at thirteen he was studying un- 
der a Spanish master in San Fran- 
cisco. At seventeen his artistic am- 
bition sent him half way around the 
world to Germany, where he entered 
as a student at the Munich Academy. 

After spending some time at that 
famous school he left it to become a 
pupil of Karl Raupp, with whom he 
remained for three years. Then he 


went back to the Academy and re- 
sumed his studies under the experi- 
enced mentorship of Piloty. 

Most of Rosenthal’s best work has 
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By Sydney F. Coles. 


been done in the field of genre paint- 
ing, his favorite period being the last 
century or the beginning of this. 
Perhaps his most famous pictures 
are the “Dancing Lesson,” which 
was painted in 1886, and his “ Morn- 
ing Prayers at the Home of Sebastian 
Bach.” He has a fondness for mon- 
astic subjects, instanced in _ his 
“Young Monk in the Refectory” and 
his “Forbidden Longings,” which 
latter shows two contrasting figures, 
the old friar whose soul is all in his 
prayers and hymns, and the youth 
newly vowed to poverty and celibacy 
who gazes raptly through his narrow 
window at the glimpse of the world 
without. : 

He is known, too, as a clever illus- 
trator. Literary classics have sug- 
gested some of his most successful 
canvases—such as “ Elaine,” a figure 
from the Tennysonian legend, and 
“The Trial of Constance de Bever- 
ley,” taken from the famous scene in 
Walter Scott’s “ Marmion.” 

As student and as painter, Rosen- 
thal has spent twenty eight years at 
the Bavarian capital, interrupted bya 


visit to the land of his birth in 1871, 


when he painted several portraits in 
San Francisco. He has occasionally 
exhibited in America. The “ Young 
Monk” was shown at the Centennial 
in Philadelphia, and won him a medal 
there. In1875 there was one of his 
portraits at the National Academy of 
Design. “Constance de Beverley,” 
“ Elaine,” and “The Empty Chair” 
have also been seen in New York, 
and the first of the three, which had 
previously won the second medal at 
the Munich Academy exhibition in 
1883, is now owned by Irving M. 
Scott, of San Francisco, who is said 
to have paid $7,500 for it. 

Almost all of his paintings have 
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been first shown in Munich, where 
they have more than once achieved 
distinction. “Morning Prayer at 
the Home of Sebastian Bach,” which 
was the work that first established 
his reputation, was purchased for 
the Leipzig museum, where it now 
hangs. 

Rosenthal was not long ago ap- 
pointed a professor in the Royal 
Academy at Munich—a merited tes- 
timony to the soundness of his ar- 
tistic theories and methods, His 
drawing is irreproachable, his com- 
position clever and spirited, his ex- 
ecution satisfying. A charm that 


his work possesses is the individu- 
ality he gives to each of the figures 
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going to make up his groupings, 
In stage parlance, they are all en- 
gaged in doing bits of “ business” 
that banishes all appearance of stiff- 
ness, and invests the entire canvas 
with a convincing show of life and 
action. 

In the “Dancing Party,” for in- 
stance, this tendency of the artist 
always to tell a story in his pictures 
is clearly apparent. Were it not for 
the headdresses and the costume of 
the dancing master, the scene might 
be thought to be one of contem- 
porary life, with its empire gowns 
and empire decorations—so true is 
it to the verities of its particular 
phase of nature. 


TAKING THE AIR. 


NOT very many years ago— 
In truth, ’tis but a couple— 

I used to box, to bowl and row, 
So lithe I was and supple. 

Those were the days of cigarettes, 
Uncomfortable collars, 

Tight shoes, and walking sticks, and debts 
Devouring dimes and dollars. 


My income vanished like a dream, 
My principal grew paler 

Before the fearful, tragic gleam 
Of statements from the tailor. 

I tried to hedge, I tried to cut 
And lessen my expenses ; 

] met my banker with a—But! 
And serious consequences. 


At last ‘twas plain the time had come 
For diplomatic action, 

My balance sadly suffered from 
A gradual contraction. 

So Bankrupt Sea I closely scanned 
And sought an angel anchor, 

Whose autograph could well command 
Attention from my banker. 


Euphonious the maiden’s name, 
Harmonious her temper; 

I whispered soulfully “/e 7’ azme,” 
Her crest said “ Amor semper!” 

She looked so sweet beyond compare, 
Dressed in a gown from Paris— 

And while she walked and took the air, 
I walked and took the heiress. 


P. Mederst. 
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By A, S. Duane. 


[D'ck and I were dining at the 

Albemarle. We were a little 
late, and the dining room was almost 
empty. Down behind Dick, at the 
next table, there was an alert looking 
young fellow with an anxious look- 
ing wife. At least I thought at first 
that she looked anxious, and then I 
took it back. There were anxious 
lines in her face, but these were be- 
coming blurred by a new satisfac- 
tion. 

I tried to explain it all to Dick, but 
he only listened half heartedly. 

“It’s a bride and groom, of course,” 
he said. “The girl has brought on 
nervous prostration looking about 
for a husband, and now she’s got 
him, and is recovering. No, I won't 
turn around and look at ’em. What 
in the mischief do you want to talk 
about all the ugly women that come 
into a hotel dining room for ? What’s 
the matter with this red head duck 
as a theme ?”’ 

“Oh, you,” I said, “are of course 
only interested in vulgar stocks and 
pretty women and red head ducks. 
Humanity is nothing to you; but I 
make my living out of humanity and 
its curious phases. There's a story 
in these people, and I want to work 
it out. Heaven knows there are few 
enough stories in these days. Every- 
thing has been sandpapered down to 
a dead level of money and pretty 
women and red head duck on one 
side, and dirt, moral and physical, 
and misery on the other. I’m going 
to go to Thibet or somewhere. If 
Rudyard Kipling had stayed in civil- 
ized life he’d have found nothing to 
write about.” 

“Woman, you are crazy,” said 
Dick, when he had heard me out. 
“The only reason there was any- 
thing in India to write about was 


because its civilization was so old. 
The more you sandpaper down the 
nearer you come to the grain of the 
wood. There are stories happening 
about you every day; thrilling stories. 
The opening chapters, or the sequel 
to one or another, come to me every 
day.” 

“ Richard,” I said, “ you make me 
think of that young college student 
who told his old professor that he 
didn’t think it required much wis- 
dom to make the proverbs of Solo- 
mon. The professor told him he 
might make afew. Why can’t you 
tell me a few of those remarkable 
histories that are constantly unfold- 
ing themselves before your alert 
vision ?” 

“Well, I heard one the other day. 
It was romantic enough to suit any- 
body. You've heard of that river up 
in Michigan or Wyoming or Mon- 
tana, or somewhere, where they find 
pearls, haven’t you?” 

I said I read the newspapers some- 
times, and had heard of the river in 
Wisconsin, 

“Well, we have a man in the office 
who was interested in buying some 
of the pearls on speculation, He 
was out there, and I have this story 
from him. He tells it so many times 
—because he wants to prove how 
valuable his fresh water trash is— 
that I have learned the thing by 
heart. [I wish you would publish 
it. It would give the office a rest. 
He wouldn’t dare ring in a story 
that had been in print. It would 
sound too much like fiction. 

“It seems that there was a young 
fellow over in one of the little towns 
near Boston, belonging to one- of the 
real old colonial families, with their 
silver and prejudices and scholarly 
tastes and poverty, who broke away 


























from his bringing up, and went out 
into that country to seek his fortune. 
He said he didn’t want to be a D. D. 
oracollege professor; that he wanted 
money, and he wanted it dad, and he 
was going out to the wild West to 
wrest it from the possibilities. 

“He left a sweetheart behind him, 
though. That’s the idiotic way of a 
young fellow. He starts ‘out exult- 
ing in the pride of freedom, to do 
and dare and conquer, and he ties 
himself with steel chains to some 
girl he leaves behind him. This was 
his cousin, who taught school in Bos- 
ton, and wore glasses and kept a 
choice collection of prunes and 
prisms ready to pass her lips at any 
moment, I suppose. At any rate he 
was engaged to her, and was going 
to come back and marry her the very 
instant the ranch should become self 
supporting. 

“He took an old army sergeant 
for a partner, and the sergeant’s 
daughter was going to keep house 
for them; and that’s exactly where 
the mischief came in.” 

“ The bride has finished her dinner 
and gone up stairs,” I said, “and 
you'd better talk lower, because the 
man has half turned around, and I 
believe he can hear every word you 
Say.” 

“Weil, let him hear until he’s 
black in the face. I’m telling no 
news. Old Besmar has told _ this 
story to everybody in New York. If 
the man’s no stranger, he’s probably 
recognizing an old acquaintance. 
Let me see, where was I? Oh, yes, 
the sergeant’s pretty daughter,” 

“You didn’t say she was pretty. 

“Well, now, see here, what sort of 
a story do you suppose this is, any 
Way? Somebody has to be pretty 
for there to be a story. I told you 
that the other girl was a Boston 
schoolma’am, didn’t I? Well! The 
sergeant’s daughter was a beauty—a 
real Irish American beauty, who 
looked like a young duchess; and 
the young man from Boston, whose 
name was Marsh, hadn’t been there 
a week before he had forgotten every 
tie he had on earth, and was making 
violent love to her. 

\ 
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“The next ranch was taken up by 
a young Englishman named Balk. 
And he was also paying tribute to 
the young woman. Under ordinary 
circumstances Marsh and Balk would 
have been devoted friends. They 
had all the setting for the regular 
David and Jonathan business. They 
were both university men, well born 
and well bred, and endowed with 
honesty and intelligence ; but instead 
of looking straight at each other, 
each looked at Alice Wanders and 
past her into antagonistic eyes. 
There is something that distorts an 
eyebeam in the sight of a wonderfully 
pretty girl. 

“Sergeant Wanders’s daughter 
was a coquette. She had not spent 
all her twenty years on the parade 
grounds of Western forts to no pur- 
pose. There had been callow young 
officers, pining for the society of 
their own women folk, which was 
not, who had not scorned to walk 
slowly along in the shadow of the 
live oaks on moonlight nights and 
tell Alice Wanders that her eyes 
were blue and her cheeks pink and 
soft. It had been with tears that 
she had left all this to keep house 
for her father on a lonely ranch. She 
had brightened a little when she saw 
one young man, and become radiant 
when she saw two. 

“But Alice had no intention of 
marrying a poor man. She had 
filled her head with the trash of 
story papers until she imagined that 
dukes and earls and millionaires 
were only waiting for a sight of her 
beauty to fall at her feet. And cer- 
tainly the young men she had known 
had done nothing to take away her 
impression. To aman they had suc- 
cumbed. 

* Marsh began to dream dreams. 
With the usual luxuriant fancy of 
lovers he began to imagine that the 
setting of his jewel must come. He 
must make money somewhere. Alice 
would marry him with money. He 
was not brutal enough to think of it 
in that way; he pretended to think 
that he would not ask her to marry 
him unless he could give her sur- 
roundings appropriate to her mag- 
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nificent beauty. He did not wonder 
that she craved them. 

“He thought of women he had 
seen in carriages and opera boxes, 
and in city streets, daintily gowned, 
and it seemed like setting pebbles in 
gold, and, meanwhile, letting a dia- 
mond lie unnoticed where the al- 
chemy of nature had formed it. The 
girl’s talk of wealth and luxury had 
crept into his own brain. His proper 
point of view was lost, in isolation 
from the friction of healthy minds, 
and in his adoration of the beauty of 
the old sergeant’s daughter. 

“Tf he and Balk had. known each 
other well before the sight of her 
face had dazzled them, they might 
have created a regard for each other’s 
opinion which would have saved 
them. As it was, Marsh had come 
to the point where he cringed at see- 
ing Alice go about the homely duties 
of the household. He felt as though 
a princess were washing his plates. 
He dreamed of making her one, and 
he talked all about the subject on 
the soft spring nights when they sat 
on the steps together, 

“One morning he took his gun 
and went off up the Onion River to 
hunt duck. It was before any one 
thought of looking for pearls there, 
and the place was wild and solitary. 
He had not been very successful, and 
was about to turn around and go 
home, when one of the birds, flying 
alone, passed over his head. He 
lifted his gun and fired. 

“There seemed to be another report 
almost simultaneously ; and when he 
came crashing through the willows 
down to the water’s edge where the 
dead duck had fallen, he saw Balk, 
whom he had grown to regard as an 
enemy, also coming toward the dead 
bird with an air of possession. 

‘“*Marsh’s disposition was not petty, 
ut he had come to the point where 
he could yield to Balk in nothing. 
He strode sullenly forward, and the 
Englishman came on as inevitably. 
They stood almost facing, and as 
each bent at once, reaching out his 
hand for the bit of rumpled feathers, 
their eyes saw, in the same instant, a 
great rosy, pink pearl, almost an 
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inch in diameter, which lay as though 
the duck had in its death struggle 
vomited it from its iridescent throat. 

“Balk gave a sort of groan and 
almost threw himself upon the gem, 
but the American was too swift for 
him and had his fist tight about the 
glimmering sphere. The mer came 
up together in an embrace of un- 
reasoning* rage, swaying with taut 
muscles. The Englishman was the 
heavier, but the American was more 
active. Back and forth they went, 
crushing into shapeless pulp the body 
of the innocent cause of their coming 
together, crunching their heels and 
leaving an ugly bloody stain on the 
clean river sand. 

“Suddenly Marsh gave a mighty 
heave and threw Balk, a dead weight, 
over his shoulder, leaving him lying 
senseless, with his head touching the 
water. Then, remembering himself, 
he opened his fist, and found that the 
pearl was gone. He went about 
over the ground like a madman, 
sifting the sand through his fingers 
in the search for what he realized 
meant fortune and the desire of his 
heart. 

“Even as he searched, thoughts of 
the cousin, who was waiting for him 
back in Boston came to him, but it 
was only in sullen impatience that he 
had not had the courage ere this to 
tell her that he no longer loved her. 
She was beginning in her letters to 
show that she felt it, but he had 
never told it. Every nerve was 
strained to find the lost pearl. He 
felt almost as though his desire must 
bring it under his vision. 

“There was a sudden movement 
from Balk, and he turned on his side 
and rose heavily. He gave a glance 
at Marsh and walked away. 

“Marsh searched for his lost treas- 
ure until the sun went down, the long 
twilight was over, and the young 
moon was sending a slender white 
pathway over the narrowriver. The 
conviction had come that in throw- 
ing Balk he had sent the pearl over 
his shoulder into the river. He picked 
up his gun, forgetting that he was 
going home no richer and no poorer 
than he had been when he started 


















































out. There was in his gait, his atti- 
tude, the clogged movement of a de- 
feated man. 

“He came around the corner of 
the house, went into the open door 
and straight to his own room, and 
threw himself on his narrow iron 
bed. The window was open beside 
his head, and in an instant there was 
a slow, sibilant sound almost in his 
ear. 

“Tt was always I you loved, then?’ 
he heard Balk’s voice say. 

“* Always’ was just breathed on 
the air, and then Balk kissed her 
again, 

“* We will go back to England. 
The jewel is worth, at the smallest 
calculation, ten thousand pounds. 
There isn’t such another in the 
world. They will buy it in New 
York.’ Marsh could hear Balk’s 
laugh. ‘He threw the thing right 
into my hand. When I came to my- 
self it wasalmost in my palm. He'll 
look for it there by the river until 
morning.’ And he turned the gleam- 
ing rosy sphere over in his palm— 
the moon on it. 

“Every drop of blood in Marsh’s 
body came seething into his brain. 
Before he had time to think he had 
flung himself through the window 
and on to Balk. 

“* Thief!’ he hissed through his 
teeth. Alice screamed and hid her 
face against the boards of the little 
ranch house. And then as the men 
fought she lifted her voice and called 
‘Father, father!’ 

“In the mélée the jewel fell, and 
rolled to her feet. She gave a hy- 
steric laugh, and swooped upon it 
and ran. Balk took one step after 
her, and then stopped. A glimmer 
of amusement came over his big 
face. 

“¢She will have to settle it. By 
Jove, Marsh, I was trying to believe 
a minute ago that I was the only 
one, but—we’ll go and ask her.’ 

“Every particle of anger seemed 
to have left them. They were upon 
equal ground again. They had the 
present friendship of men who have 
fought desperately. It is ephemeral, 
but it is kindly. Marsh drew his 
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fingers about his throat inside his 
collar, and pulled himself together. 
Involuntarily he was wondering what 
he would say to the girl. To which 
would she give the jewel—and her- 
self ? 

“There was a quick trot of a 
horse’s feet, and then a thundering 
gallop on the road. They both ran. 
Across the open prairie they could 
see in the moonlight a horse with a 
slim white figure on its back. Alice 
had taken the pearl and the only 
horse in the stable, and gone. Balk 
started after her, for the second time 
that night—and then he stopped and 
laughed. 

““* By Jove!’ he said. ‘By Jove!’ 

“* Where in the devil do you sup- 
pose she’s gone?’ Marsh asked. 

“* To a jeweler down in the town. 
She’ll try to sell the thing. That’s 
all she knows. But I’ve told her the 
worth of it—more than the worth of 
it, and she isn’t clever enough to 
know that it requires a diplomat to 
dispose of such a thing for its value. 
Oh, you'll get your pearl back, 
Marsh, It is yours, you can have it! 
But—you can have the girl, too.’ 

, “‘Let’s get the horses.’ 

“ Balk gave two or three unpleas- 
ant chopping laughs as they went 
toward the corral. They rode side 
by side, silently and rapidly, into the 
town, and came up before the small 
brick building that held the one 
jewelry store. As Balk had sup- 
posed, Alice’s horse was outside. 
They could see her through the win- 
dow. The jeweler had called his 
clerks, and they were all looking 
with curiosity at the enormous ball 
of pink and white light. 

“*Ten thousand, it’s worth,’ the 
girl was saying in a high, excited 
voice, almost panting. She looked 
common and strained and unpretty 
to both of the young men. ‘It’s 
worth ten thousand, and I want it.’ 

“«But, my dear young lady,’ the 
oily old jeweler said, ‘I cannot make 
such an off hand bargain, It may 
not be worth : 

“‘’Tain’t anything but a bit of 
mussel shell worn smooth by the 
water,’ the jeweler’s son said con- 
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temptuously, ‘’Tain’t any pearl. This 
ain’t India.’ 

“A stranger who had been lean- 
ing against the counter, while a man 
examined his watch, came forward 
and leaned over Alice’s head. 

“¢ Where did this come from ?’ 

“*The river,’ Alice faltered. She 
was beginning to feel the reaction 
from her daring. 

“*What do you want for it ?’ 

“ The man took the glass from the 
jeweler’s hand and put it to his own 
eye, and put the pink thing under it. 
It was flawless. 

“«Ten thousand.’ 

“<*T’ll give it to you. 
stone here till tomorrow. 
get the money tonight.’ 

“<«T want it ow,’ Alice said obstin- 
ately. 

“Balk and Marsh walked in. 

“*The young lady has made a 
mistake. The pearl is not hers to 
sell,’ the Englishman said. 

“A little crowd had collected, 
scenting something unusual. 

“*Vou gave it to me. You know 
you said I was to have it.’ There 
were weakness and approaching tears 
in the girl’s voice. ‘I was going to 
bring the money back to you.’ 

“Tt isn’t mine. It belongs 
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Mr. Marsh,’ and, reaching his big 
hand over, Balk took the pearl and 
put it into Marsh’s hand. The crowd 
looked at the girl and at the men. 
She burst into childish tears, and 
seeing no desire to comfort her in 
the face of either of the two, so lately 
her slaves, she petulantly flung her- 
self from the door. 

“Marsh, hardly knowing what he 
did, took a bit of tissue paper, elabo- 
rately wrapped up the pearl and put 
it in his vest pocket, paying no atten- 
tion to the voluble offers of the 
stranger.” 

“Well?” I said. 

“Oh, that’s where Besmar’s story 
ends. Of course Marsh, cured of his 
infatuation, came back East, sold his 
pearl, married his good cousin, and 
was happy ever after.” 

The young man at the next table 
got up and put his fingers in his vest 
pocket. I thought he was going to 
fee the waiter; but he took out a 
little box and walked toward us. 

“Perhaps you would like to see 
the pearl,” he said politely. He 
opened the box and showed a Uitt/ 
pinch of grayish dust. 

“It burst—went to pieces that 
very night. Those enormous ones 
often do.” 


KISSES. 


WE toss the baby high in play, 
Tyrant whom slaves adore, 

Whose smile or frown wield potent sway— 
We coax for one kiss more. 


Oh, laughing mouth of maiden pure, 
The temple Mirth reigns o’er, 

Where Cupid lurks within to lure— 
We steal a sweet kiss more. 


Ah, tempting are fair woman’s lips, 
Of honey such a store 

Neer fell to bee from flower it sips,— 
We plead for one kiss more. 


Oh, set sweet mouth caressed by death, 
With sorrow’s keen learned lore, 

We give to you with sobbing breath 
The last kiss evermore. 


Frances Nathan. 

















AN ARRAIGNMENT OF NAPOLEON. 


By Richard H, Titherington. 


\ HEN did history show to a 

world that worships success 
such another idol as the first Napo- 
leon? What career that ever was 
lived is comparable to that of the 
young adventurer who strode, sword 
in hand, from a Corsican cottage to 
the throne of continental 
Europe? His story kindles 
the least responsive enthus- 
iasm. Like Marius Pont- 
mercy in “ Les Miserables,” 
as we read the Homeric 
strophes of his marvelous 
campaigns, we feel the irre- 
sistible fascination of his 
genius. Our ears are filled 
with the roll of his drums, 
the roar of his cannons; 
our eyes are dazzled by the 
lightning of swords and the 
gleam of ever advancing 
eagles. He becomes the in- 
carnation of power, the em- 
bodiment of a nation to 
which he made the other 
nations bow. We see in 
him the spirit of destiny 
moving among kingdoms 
and armies, relentless as a 
fire sweeping over a prairie 
and irresistible as a moun- 
tain mass falling upon an 
Alpine hamlet. 

But idols are often found 
to have feet of clay. History 
is not an epic of wars and 
battles; enthusiasm is nota 
judicial quality, nor is eulogy criti- 
cism, Napoleon was a mortal, sub- 
ject to the same moral Jaws as other 
mortals, and equally liable to the 
judgment of his fellow men and of 
his Creator. 

Of that judgment he himself said 
at St. Helena that he “ would present 
himself without fear or disquietude 


before his Maker, to give an account 
of his actions.” The words throw a 
strong light upon his character. 
Conscience, remorse, sympathy, pity 
—these were terms that had no mean- 
ing for him. The destruction of that 
which opposed him had to him no 
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connection with ethics. Power was his 
only object, success his one end; 
any means that led to that end were 
adopted with an  unscrupulousness 
that was absolutely consistent and 
complete. And it was because his 
plans were so colossal in their scope 
that, as a mere incident in carrying 
them out, he left to France, to 
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Europe, to the world, such a legacy 
of woe, of havoc and ruin, of the 
blood of men and the tears of women, 
as never was equaled in history. 

“The State is Myself,” the famous 
motto of the great Louis, might 
have been changed to ** The World 
is Myself” by the greater Napoleon. 
To center civilization in France, 
France in Paris, Paris in him- 
self—such was his ideal. He first 
gained power as the representative 
of the Revolution, the embodiment 
of popular liberty; he held it with 
the iron grasp of a despotism that 
recalls the days of Xerxes or Tarquin. 
The Senate became merely a machine 
to register his decrees, the press a 
servant to chronicle his victories and 
transcribe his orders. He once issued 
an edict suppressing all the news- 
papers of Paris, except thirteen 
specified journals. It was charac- 
teristic that the edict establishing a 
permanent censorship began with 
the words “In order to insure the 
liberty of the press.” 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, the 
watchwords of the Revolutionists, 
were forgotten in the adulation, ex- 
travagant as that of Eastern mon- 
archs, which he demanded and re- 
ceived. His spies—the secret police 
he had established, of whom Fouché 
was the famous chief—were every- 
where, and reported the slightest 
sign of disaffection. A look,a whis- 
per, and there might be a charge of 
treason, an arrest, and a sentence to 
prison. 

Men were seized and held without 
any trial, merely on the order of the 
Emperor or his police minister. In 
the criminal code that he promul- 
gated in 1810, of four hundred and 
eighty crimes for which penalties 
were provided, two hundred and 
twenty were political. Eight prisons 
were kept full of men accused of 
such offenses. Cardinal Pacca, who 
was immured in one of them six 
years, for daring to protest against 
Napoleon’s seizure of the Papal ter- 
ritory, says that the first fellow pris- 
oner he met was a priest “who had 
been sentenced to three years’ con- 
finement for having written to a 
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neighboring curé that the Archduke 
John was advancing with his army” ; 
another was the Dean of Forli, who 
“had been imprudent in his_ lan- 
guage’; a third a gentleman who 
“had incautiously repeated a satire 
against the Emperor.” These unfor- 
tunate men had been marched to the 
prison through the cities of Lom- 
bardy, wearing handcuffs, or chains 
about the neck—of which chains one 
of the priests, the Cardinal says, “still 
bore the marks.” 

The Emperor warred even on wo- 
men. He banished Mme. de Stael 
from France, imprisoned her in 
Switzerland, and when she escaped 
his emissaries hunted her as far as 
Russia. Her books he ordered pub- 
licly burned, as books were burned 
in the days of the Inquisition. Mme. 
Recamier was another victim of his 
hatred. 

Napoleon was the historical suc- 
cessor of Robespierre. The Jacobin 
leader’s avowed theory that “ what 
constituted a republic was the de- 
struction of everything that opposed 
it’? was inherited and expanded by 
the man who, a year after Robes- 
pierre’s death, was recommended to 
the Convention, then hard pressed 
by the insurgent national guard, as 
“a little Corsican officer who would 
not stand upon ceremony.” Thi- 
baudeau records, in his memoirs, a 
conversation with the First Consul 
in 1800. To the count’s remark that 
France was now firmly established 
in her position, Napoleon replied 
that she ‘“‘must be first of all.” 

* And to obtain such a result do 
you see no other method than war?” 
asked Thibaudeau. 

“ None other, citizen.”’ 

If the world was ready, a few 
months ago, to execrate Bismarck 
for posing as the responsible author 
of the war of 1870, what shall be 
said of Napoleon, to whom battle 
was as the very breath of life? He 
played the game of war as other 
men play chess. The simile is his 
own; for on that June morning, big 
with destiny, when he = surveyed 
the rolling plain of Waterloo, whose 
green fields of wheat and barley 
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NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 
From the painting by David. 


were soon to be trampled in mud 
and drenched with gore, he said,“ It 
is a pretty chess board!” 

A few hours later on that same 
day, along the road of Ohain, where 
Milhaud’s fiery troopers surged again 
and again around the unyielding 
squares of English infantry, there 
came, trickling and pouring down 
the gentle slope, a ghastly stream—a 
river of human blood, that ran to 
the Nivelles highway, and _ there, 
at the crossroads, spread out into a 
crimson lake. Napoleon should have 
been baptized in it! 

“You can’t make an omelette with- 
out breaking a few eggs,” he is said 
to have observed on the field of that 
most awful of all his battles—Boro- 





dino, where the slaughter was with- 
out a parallel in civilized warfare. 
His attack upon the Russian position 
had been planned with absolute dis- 
regard of the sacrifice of human life. 
His soldiers had stormed the fort 
that was the central point of the en- 
emy’s lines, but not until its volcanic 
fires had been almost literally buried 
in the heaps of dead and dying. 
Nearly thirty thousand corpses, more 
than sixty thousand wounded men, 
lay upon the field of battle. At night 
Napoleon rode through the army 
without betraying any emotion at 
the terrible scene around him. It 
was merely an incident in his mighty 
projects. 

Late in his life, after he had tasted 
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of greatness, Napoleon said that the 
chief happiness he had ever known 
came from the affection of Josephine, 
his tirst and only love; but when 
ambition suggested another mar- 
riage it Was in vain that she wept 
till tor six months blindness threat- 
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ened her. The divorce was merely 
another Napoleonic incident. 

War, we have said, was like chess 
to Napoleon ; armies were his pawns 
and nations his pieces. In 1810 he 
sent to the Swedish government a 
peremptory order to declare war 
upon England. Bernadotte, whom 
he had made king of Sweden, pro- 
tested in vain. The casus be//1? An 
impertinent question! Was not the 
Emperor’s will enough? Tle had 
hated England with a bitter personal 
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hatred, ever since Nelson, by destroy- 
ing his fleet at Aboukir, and Sidney 
Smith, by driving him from Acre, 
had ruined his youthful dream of a 
great empire in the Kast. 
There was a strong British party, 
which Charles James Fox was the 
leader, that regarded him = with 
sympathy as the champion otf 
popular) freedom. In 1803 he 
might have had peace with Eng- 
land, but he forced war upon her, 
and declared that it was a ‘war 
to the death, forever—ay, till her 
destruction !" 

The ordinary conventions of 
civilized wartare were nothing 
to him. When he began hostili- 
ties in 1803 he ordered the arrest 
of all English travelers found 
within the borders of France. 
Junot, who was charged to carry 
out the order in Paris, endangered 
his own liberty by entering a 
protest; but) Napoleon had his 
way, and not a tew Enelishmen 
were kept in French prisons until 
the allies released them in 1814. 

our years before, at Alexan- 
dria, when Nelson) generously 
sent ashore five thousand French 
prisoners, captured in the battle 
of the Nile, on their pledge not 
to take up arms, Napoleon im- 
mediately forced them to enter 
the ranks of his army. 

This same quality of absolute 
unscrupulousness is writ large all 
over the great conqueror’s career, 


ot 


For one instance out of many 
take his treatment of Venice, at 
a time—his early days of com- 


mand in Ttaly—generally painted 

as the most admirable period of 
his lite. After declaring that he 
“would never forget that the repub- 
lic of Venice was the ancient ally of 
France,” and that he * would protect 
it to the utmost of his power,” he in- 
cited a rebellion within the city, 
seized it, plundered it of every vessel 
it had and the whole of naval 
stores, took half of its territory for 
the Cisalpine Republic, virtually a 
French province, and gave the other 
half, with the city itself, into the 
Austria, almost. the 


its 


possession of 
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NAPOLEON IN THE 


HOUR OF DEFEAT. 


From Meissonier’s famous painting ** I8l4.” 


most autocratic of European mon- 
archies. 

And yet he afterward referred to 
his failure to conciliate the people of 
Spain, over whom he made his brother 
Joseph king, as having “injured his 
character for morality ”! 

There are more specific crimes to 
be alleged against him. If the exe- 
cution of the Duc d’Enghien, whom 
he shot after the merest pretense of 
a trial, be not regarded as murder, 
what of the massacre of the Arabs at 
Jaffa? Read the account given by 
Thiers, a warm admirer of Napoleon, 
of the shooting and stabbing, in cold 
blood, of the fifteen hundred wretches 
who had two days before surrendered 





their stronghold to him. Thiers calls 
it ‘the one cruel act of his life.” 

His religion? Tle repeatedly as- 
serted his belief ina God. “ Look 
at the heavens, and say who made 
them,” was his standard argument. 
Perhaps he was sincere. And yet in 
1Sor he ordered a religion for France 
just as he ordered guns or ships. 
He told his councilors that it was 
“absolutely indispensable to have a 
religion for the people. They will 
say,” he added, “ that I ama Papist; 
Iam no such thing. T was a Mahom- 
etan in Egypt; I will become a 
Catholic here for the good of my 
people.” 


His morality ? He made his laws 























of conduct for himself. His vices 
were those of a prince, but he never 
allowed the seductions of pleasure to 
encroach upon the affairs of State, or 
to divert him by a hair's breadth from 
his plans of aggrandizement. His 
self control was as rigid as his rule 
of nations, 

With the intellectual greatness of 
this mightiest captain of history were 
mixed not a few littlenesses. He 
was violently jealous of the achieve- 
ments of other generals. After 
Kellermann won the day at Marengo 
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to their orders, as “ general,” nor to 
attempt to take his own life by poison, 
as he did in the first days of his cap- 
tivity ; nor—a crowning act of con- 
temptible malice—to leave by his 
will a legacy toa man who had at- 
tempted to assassinate Wellington. 
On the battlefield he repeatedly 
displayed indifference to danger. 
Yet it may be remembered that he 
went into battle at Waterloo with the 
declaration that “the hour had ar- 
rived when it behooved every French- 
man who loved his country to con- 
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by his splendid attack on the Austri- 
ans, Napoleon said to him coldly, 
* You made a good charge this even- 
ing,” and then turned away without 
listening to his reply, “I’m glad 
you're pleased, for it has placed the 
crown on your head;” and it was 
several years before Kellermann re- 
ceived his merited promotion. Five 
months later, when Macdonald made 
his famous winter passage of the 
Alps by the perilous Spliigen pass, 
Napoleon disparaged it as an inferior 
exploit to his own summer passage 
by the far easier St. Bernard route. 

It was not the act of a magnanim- 
ous conqueror when in 1806, after he 
had prostrated Prussia at Jena, he 
entered the chapel at Potsdam where 
Frederick the Great lies buried, and 
with his own hand tore from the 
tomb the dead warrior’s scarf and 
sword, and sent them to the Tuil- 
eries. Nor was it worthy of his fame 
to be indignant when his guards at 
St. Helena addressed him, according 





quer or die,” and left the field neither 
dead nor victorious, and at so speedy 
a pace that he was the first to bring 
to Paris authentic news of the dis- 
aster. 

His passion for money was per- 
haps merely a part of his passion for 
power. He amassed a private trea- 
sure of three hundred millions of 
francs in the vaults of the Tuileries, 
most of it gained by selling permis- 
sions to infringe his own contraband 
laws—laws enforced with such sever- 
itv that while he himself was smug- 
gling on this immense scale he was 
shooting country store keepers in 
the villages along the Channel coast 
for “running” a few pounds of 
English sugar. 

Napoleon occasionally aroused the 
enthusiasm of his troops to a white 
heat by going among the regiments 
and singling out men from the ranks, 
to address them with such words as 
“Ah, I know your face! I have seen 
you at the Pyramids, or at Marengo! 





















NAPOLEON'S TOMB IN 


Is your old father yet alive? You 
have no cross—see, here is one!’ 

The explanation of such appar- 
ently supernatural feats of memory 
is simple. They were clever pieces 
of acting, prepared by previous in- 
quiry from some trusted officer. Na- 
poleon could no doubt have shone 
upon the stage. He is said to have 
taken lessons from the famous tra- 
gedian Talma, and it is easy to be: 
lieve that he might have surpassed 
his master. 

3ut these, it may be said, are mere 
details of his personal character. 
History would have no concern with 
such matters in the case of a lesser 
man. It is as a great epoch making 
force that Napoleon will be judged. 

“By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” And what tree ever bore 
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so terrible a fruitage as this growth 
of latter day Cesarism? For two 
decades France sat beneath its shade, 
deadlier than the fabled Upas, and 
watered its roots with the best blood 
of her sons. More than three mil- 
lions of Frenchmen left their homes 
and hearths to obey the fatal beck- 
oning of the imperial eagles ; almost 
three fourths of them never came 
back. “We have followed your 
brother,” said Lafayette to Lucien 
3onaparte, “ over the sands of Africa 
and the frozen deserts of Russia: the 
bones of Frenchmen scattered over 
every part of the globe attest our 
long fidelity.” 

‘*The evil that men do lives after 
them,” and to this day the human 
race is weaker and poorer because 
Napoleon lived. He dealt France a 














blow from which she has never fully 
recovered. It is no flight of fancy, 
but a sober deduction from facts and 
figures, to say that he permanently 
lowered the vitality ofthe nation. The 
flower of a country’s youth cannot be 
mowed down annually for a genera- 
tion without such a result. 

The great conscriptions of recruits 
for the French army began in 1794, 
the age of liability for service being 
fixed at twenty one. As the carni- 
val of death waxed madder, and Na- 
poleon’s need of soldiers grew more 
desperate, the limit of age was re- 
duced to eighteen. Dazzled by the 
phantom of military glory, the nation 
continued to fawn upon the hand 
that was stabbing its vitals, and each 
year produced its ample harvest of 
recruits, till in 1813 there came a 
sudden failing in the supply. An en- 
tire generation had been exhausted, 
and the children born after the first 
conscription must now be drawn on. 
The recruiting officers found a phys- 
ical deterioration that was nothing 
less than startling. Anxious as they 


were to swell the depleted ranks of ° 


the grand army, they were forced to 
reject an alarming percentage of the 
conscripts as weaklings incapable of 
service. Even though the standard 
of height was lowered from five feet 
two inches to five feet one inch, and 
the minimum age mercilessly reduced 
from eighteen to seventeen, the levies 
in that and the following year pro- 
duced only half of what had been 
expected. 

This deterioration—the natural re- 
sult of a policy that reverses nature’s 
law by slaughtering the fittest and 
leaving the weak and diseased to be- 
come the fathers of the succeeding 
generation—was not merely tran- 
sient. Alison cites figures showing 
that from 1825 to 1833 nearly half of 
those summoned for service in the 
army had to be rejected ; and it is 
not difficult to trace a connection 
between Napoleon’s unparalleled 


straining of France’s vital force and 
the ominous stagnation of numbers 
that has in recent decades distin- 
guished 
nations. 


her from other civilized 
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The losses of France’s antagonists 
—for some of which their rulers must 
share the responsibility, but for much 
Napoleon alone should bear the guilt 
—were still more colossal, and less 
ruinous only because divided. Prussia 
—destined in turn to destroy its con- 
queror’s nephew—was crushed al- 
most out of existence. Austria lost 
scarcely less. Russia, besides such 
earlier blows as Austerlitz and Fried- 
land, suffered almost as terribly as 


France in the campaign of 1812. 
Spain, Italy, and Belgium were 


trampled under foot by the struggling 
Titans. 

A French army left behind it a 
trail of destruction. |Napoleon’s 
motto was that “ war must maintain 
war.” When his generals asked him 
for money, he told them he had none 
to send them, and bade them supply 
their needs from the country they 
occupied. It was a policy that in- 
spired hatred and desperation, and 
contributed not a little to his final 
downfall. 

It is safe to say that five million 
men perished in the Napoleonic wars 
—men who were sons, brothers, and 
fathers. Under what more awful 
torture could a lost soul writhe than 
the ever present thought that he had 
loosed upon the human race such an 
avalanche of agony ? 

Britain, Napoleon’s most constant 
and most detested foe, whom, baffled 
in his projects of invasion, he forced 
to struggle for her very industrial 
existence, established in that contest 
her mastery of the seas. But she 
poured out streams of blood and 
rivers of treasure. Her military ex- 
penses, and her heavy subsidies to 
continental powers, increased her 
national debt by more than three 
thousand millions of dollars, and 
hung about her neck a burden that 
to this day has hampered her fin- 
ances and clogged her development. 

An analysis of Napoleon suggests 
reflections upon the oft remarked 
kinship of genius and insanity. If 
abnormity be disease, then surely the 
mighty Corsican’s brain was a match- 
less study for the cerebral patho- 
logist. A man who excelled Alex- 
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ander in the world wide flight of his 
ambition, surpassed Hannibal in the 
marvelous resourcefulness of his 
military genius, and outdid Ceesar in 
imperial executive talent; a man who 
grasped the science of law like Jus- 
tinian and philosophy like Bacon; a 
man whose wonderful constructive 
abilities were lost in destructive pas- 
sions that seemed resistless as any 
Azrael or Ahriman of oriental myth- 
ology. 

At Waterloo this irresistible force 
met—to adopt the old paradox—an 
immovable body. That body was 
not so much the “thin red line ” on 
the slope of Mont St. Jean, as the in- 





exorable power of destiny. “It was 
time,’’ as Hugo says, “for this vast 
man to fall. The momenthad arrived 
for Supreme Equity to reflect, 
Streaming blood, overflowing grave- 
yards, mothers in tears, are formid- 
able pleaders. When the earth is 
suffering from an intolerable burden, 
there are mysterious groans from the 
shadow, which makethemselves heard 
on high.” 

The human race has produced only 
one Napoleon; it will never produce 
another. The little Corsican stands 
alone as the most magnificent genius 
and the most tremendous criminal of 
history. 


IN BONDAGE. 


THERE is no slave beneath the sky 
So much a bondsman as am I; 
For still he is not all a slave 

Who yet his liberty doth crave ; 


Who, though perforce he bend the knee, 
Has still his thoughts, his soul left free, 
And yet one spark of hope retains 

Some day to break his tyrant’s chains— 
Though be those fetters ne’er undone, 
Not all a slave is such a one. 


But ‘tis not thus with me; I have 

No wish to be aught but a slave! 

My life is hers, hers is my soul, 

My mind, my dreams she doth control ; 
Nay, not alone in act and deed 

I serve my tyrant; she doth read 

My inmost thoughts, my will, and sees 
Them bend before ber as my knees. 
Ah, deepest is his slavery 

Who would not, if he could, be free! 


Yet pity not my lot; ah, no, 

But keep your pity to bestow 

On him who, boasting to be free, 

Oft questions: “Is this liberty ?” 

Or on the wretch in truth a slave 

Who yet his liberty doth crave, 

And in his bosom doth retain 

A hope his freedom to regain. 

But bondage when as mine complete, 

Is e’en than liberty more sweet ! 
William Helm Brashear. 
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By William Harper Bennett. 


[tT might well be called the city’s 

weeping place, this gloomy 
archway. If every brick in its 
weather stained walls had a voice, 
what tales of suffering and death 
they could tell! From sunrise to 
sunrise the iron gates fly open at the 
clanging gong of the ambulance, 
laden with the maimed and dying. 
When darkness falls, the barriers are 
often unlatched to permit the egress 
of an undertaker’s shabby vehicle 
bearing a plain pine box, devoid of 
funeral pall, to some humble home 
in the tenements, some way station 
on the last journey from the death 
cot to a still narrower bed in Calvary. 
This is the entrance lodge of the 
city’s hospital. 3 

A stone step from the archway 
leads to the room of the lodge 
keeper, a bleak chamber, with 
cracked, smoke begrimed walls; a 
rusty stove, a rickety old desk, and 
three as ancient wooden armchairs, 
its only furniture. Through its front 
door, from the street, pours the city’s 
army of the suffering and the sorrow- 
ful, seeking, in the wards of the 
great gray stone building, alleviation 
of their bodily ills, or come to claim 
the remains of their dead. 

Here, seated in his armchair, 
through the watches of the night, is 
the guardian of the gateway. In 
contrast to the surrounding gloom, 
his chubby face beams with health 
and good humor. His short, stout 
form is clad in the blue uniform of 
the hospital attendant. One of his 
legs is gone, and in its place is a 
stout wooden limb. To assist in 


bearing the weight of his body, he 
leans, when walking, on a knotted 
blackthorn stick. 

And even as a devoted disciple 
looks with awe and love on the face 





and form of the master, so does the 
queer looking, weazened faced little 
man, seated in the corner, gaze at 
Tim Dempsey, the lodge keeper, and 
Tim returns the looks of regard with 
Interest. 

“ You see,” he answered, one time, 
when questioned about his com- 
panion, “Limpin’ Larry has been 
me messenger for nigh on to fifteen 
year. He’s seen better days, has 
Larry, in his fifty odd year o’ life, 
and I hear tell that he was a wide 
awake enough man in his time, but 
whin the tunnel he had the conthract 
for buildin’ caved in on him, it 
crushed out fortin, mimory, an’ life 
a’most. The docthors at the hospital, 
beyant, brought him back to livin’, 
but they could find nothin’ in the 
dhrug shop to bring back the lost 
part o’ his brain, an’ ye see—he’s 
innercent like, but as good, kind a 
soul as ever lived, God pity him. 
Whin he was discharged as cured, he 
hung around here like a poor dumb 
animal around its home, and they 
couldn’t dhrive him away, so they 
app’inted him me messenger; an’ 
here he’s been ever since, poor ould 
Larry !” 

Tim and .Larry were seated in 
their accustomed places one night, 
as they had been nearly every night 
for years past. Tim was reading the 
evening paper, and communicating 
its contents, in a simplified form, 





paragraph by paragraph to his 
friend. 
“Tut! tut! Look a’ that now. 


Oh, Tim, but ye’re the scholard,” 
was Larry’s running commentary of 
admiration of his companion’s learn- 
ing, and wonder at the startling 
events of the day. 

The street door was flung open, 
admitting a blast of icy air. One of 
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the hospital medical staff stepped 
into the room, crossed it briskly, 
nodded to Larry, and said to Tim: 

“ Coldest night of the season, Tim- 
othy. You'll have a delegation of 
frost bitten night owls seeking treat- 
ment before morning. Good night !”’ 
and the door leading to the hospital 
walk slammed behind him, before 
Tim had time to reply. 

“ Br-r-r! It’s could as ice in here, 
Larry. Give the fire a poke, an’ 
don’t spare the coals. It’s draughty 
in the room, an’a shovel o’ coal in 
the stove may keep medicine out 0’ 
the stomach.” 


“Ye’re a philosophy, Tim. I allus 
said ye was a philosophy,” muttered 
Larry as he proceeded to obey 


orders. 

“T’ll take a look at the weather, 
Larry,” and seizing his blackthorn 
stick, Tim rose from his chair and 
hobbled outside. He paused under 
the big gas lamp over the archway, 
and peered up and down the wind 
swept streets. Towards the river it 
was as black as pitch, save for a 
light here and there on some passing 
craft. On the avenue the pedes- 
trians were few. His attention was 
attracted by a closely muffled woman 
who hurried past him in the direction 
of the dock. 

“ Now where in the name o’ com- 
mon sinse is that lassie footin’ it on 
a night like this?” he asked himself. 
““There’s on’y the lumber yard an’ 
the coal yard on that side o’ the 
street, an’ the docthors’ college and 
hospital grounds over here. Begorra, 
I’m thinkin’ she’s headin’ for the river, 
an’, wow, wow, but it’s the bitter 
could night for a plunge into the 
wather. I'll keep an eye on her,” 
and the fall of Tim’s iron shod 
stump rang out clearly on the frosty 
air, as he started in pursuit of the 
woman, lost to sight in the shadow 
of the high fence. 

“Me good woman, what is it 
you're looking for?” asked Tim as 
he overtook her. She turned and 
faced him. 

“ The river,” she answered with a 
sob. 


“The river, is it? Well, bedad, 
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there’s small chance o’ you missin’ 
it, if you keep right on, but sure, 
there’s no ferry at the foot o’ this 
street.” 

“T’m not looking for a ferry. | 
want rest,” she replied softly. 

“ Rest, is it? Sure you'll find but 
could comfort restin’ on a big lump 
o’ ice, there. Come with me up to 
the hospital an’ rest yourself in a 
good warm bed.” 

“No, no,” she sobbed. “I want 
to die. I’ve nothing to live for.” 

“Whist! Don’t talk that way. 
Sure you have all your life afore 
you, an’ there’s no throubles that we 
can’t forget. Me good woman, if 
you were to see some o’ the poor cray- 
tures over there in the _ hospital, 
sorely touched be the hand o’ the 
Almighty, dyin’ be inches, an’ hung- 
erin’ for life, you’d be horrified at the 
thought o’ the crime you were 
thinkin’ to commit. Come now, 
you’re young, I judge be your voice. 
What’s throublin’ you so airly in life 
as to make you tired o’ livin’ ?” 

“My—my husband, in the sight 
of God, has cast me off,’ she sobbed. 

“ An’ isthat all your throuble?” he 
asked, in assumed amazement. 
“Some worthless vagabond has rid 
you of his good for nothin’ self, an’ 
you tear down to the dock to leap 
overboard! Oh, the pervarsity o’ 
the sex! Come, we'll get in out of 
the could an’ you'll tell me all about 
it. Here, lane on me. So your hus- 
band left you, did he?” 

““Yes—yes,”” she sobbed, and as 
they walked towards the lodge she 
told him the old story of a simple 
maiden’s faith and aman’s treachery. 
She had lived on the banks of the 
great canal up inthe State. Achance 
acquaintance with one ot the boat- 
men had ripened intoa love, opposed 
by her father, and she had fled with 
her lover to the city. He had told 
her that mutual consent was all that 
was necessary to constitute a legal 
marriage in New York. She had in- 





sisted, at first, on a religious cere- 
mony, but he had played on her ig- 
norance and credulity by accounts of 
the great expense of such a proceed- 
ing, and by a solemn promise to ac- 

















cede to her wishes when circum- 
stances permitted. That was nearly 
a year ago. He brought her to a 
home, or the pretense of a home, in 
a crowded riverside tenement. Week 
after week she was left alone while he 
went with his boat to the lake port. 

“He came back from a trip today,” 
she continued, “drunk,—so drunk 
that he didn’t know what he was 
saying or doing. I begged and im- 
plored him to give up drinking, and 
he became crazy with rage—struck 
me—and—and told me I never was 
his wife—drove me out of our room 
into the street. Tell me, sir, please, 
am I his wife before the law?” 

“Well, the law says you are,” re- 
plied Tim, “but, to tell vou the 
truth, the lawyers sometimes say 
otherwise. It’s hard to prove a 
common law marriage. But cheer 
up, be sinsible now, an’ stop your 
sobbin’ an’ cryin’. Here we are at 
the lodge. Mind the step. Larry, 
my lad, put a chair in front of the 
fire. There now, sit you down, an’ 
the heat ‘ill put the life into you. 
You’re a’most frozen.” 

The woman sank wearily into the 
chair, and removed the veil that con- 
cealed her face, disclosing a count- 
enance that had been pretty before 
hardship and mental suffering had 
left their impress there. 

“Mother o’ mercy,” gasped Tim, 
as he gazed on her, “ what’s your 
name, me child ?” 

“Mary Bradley,” she answered, 
wiping the tears’ from her face. 

“Ts that your maiden name ?”’ 

“No. My maiden name was Mary 
Redmond.” 

Larry’s hands, resting on his black- 
thorn stick, trembled slightly, and 
when he broke silence it was to 
mutter reflectively: “Mary Red- 
mond, Mary Redmond !” 

“ And the man’s name?” he asked. 

“My husband’s? John Bradley.” 

“ What’s the name o’ his boat ?” 

“ The Albatross.” 

** And you lived where?” 

“In Kehoe’s Court. We had a 
room on the top floor of No. 7.” 

“If you’re rested we'll go up to 
the hospital now,” Tim said, rising. 
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“But if John should be looking for 
me ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh! You haven’t given up John 
yet, Isee. Well, if he comes I'll tell 
him where you are.” 

He took her arm gently, Larry 
opened the door, and they passed 
out and traversed the flagged walk 
in front of the high building. 
Through the swinging doors he led 
her, across the dimly lighted corri- 
dor, into the low ceilinged office, 
where the odor of disinfectants was 
powerful, and the gas jets were blaz- 
ing above the desks of the two busy 
clerks behind the railing. On the 
benches, against the walls, a_ half 
dozen messengers and orderlies dozed 
comfortably, like watchers at a 
wake. : 

“ Good evening, Tim,” said one of 
the clerks, glancing up from _ his 
book, whose debits and credits are 
life and death. “What have you 
there ?” 

“A sick woman that came to the 
lodge, sir. Her folks at home in the 
ould counthry were neighbors, an’ I 
feel an intherest in her,’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely to the clerk. 

‘““We’ll take good care of her,” was 
the reply. \ 
“Thank you kindly, sir. Now 
good night, me dear,” added Tim, to 
his charge. “Keep up your sperits. 
God bless you,” and as he hobbled 
from the office he brushed away the 

moisture from his eyes. 

In the corridor he met Mrs. Per- 
rine, the head nurse in the maternity 
ward. 

“ Beg pardon, mum, for intherrup- 
tin’ you,” he said, “but a young 
woman, the daughter of a neighbor 
at home in the ould country, ’ill be 
sint into your ward tonight, an if? 
you'll give her an eye, wance in a 
while, I'll be——” 

“If she’s your friend, I’ll make 
her mine, Tim,” answered Mrs. Per- 
rine. 

“The blessin’ 0’. God on your kind 
heart,” cried Tim, and turning he 
retraced his steps to the lodge. 

Limping Larry sat silent, regard- 
ing his chief with admiring looks, 
for some time, and at length blurted: 
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“Ye’re a philanthropodist, Tim. 
Yis, begorra, a philanthropodist.” 

Tim was unusually silent that 
night, and seemed lost in deep 
thought, rousing himself only when 
the clanging gong of the ambulance 
sounded on the street, or when some 
one passed through the lodge to the 
hospital. When the rosy glow of 
morning lighted the upper stories of 
the great gray building, he said: 

“Larry, afther we’ve* had our 
snooze this mornin’ I’ll be wantin’ 
you to come with me on business o’ 
importance.” 

Everybody fora mile around the 
hospital knew Tim Dempsey and 
Limping Larry, his bodyguard. The 
bartender of that unsavory resort on 
the avenue known as the “ Canaller’s 
Rest,” stared long and hard at the 
pair as they entered the place the 
following afternoon. What a foul 
den it was, with its odors of tobacco 
and sour beer, itsgrimy wallsand dirty 
floor, and a crowd of card playing 
loungers seated around a table ab- 
sorbed in their game. 

Tim approached the bartender and 
whispered : 

“Grogan, have you a canal boat- 
man here, be the name o’ John 
Bradley? His boat’s the Albathross.”’ 

“Have we?” exclaimed Grogan. 
“Well, I should say we had. De 
good for nuttin’ loafer, he’s on de 
edge of de bats, after his soak, 
an’ he’s fightin’ mad. If you’re a 
frien’ o’ his, Mister Dempsey, you’d 
better sneak him out o’ here afore 
he does somebody, or somebody 
does him. He’s offen his head, see? 
Dat’s your man snoozin’ over dere in 
de corner.” ‘ 

Tim peered into the gloom in the 
direction indicated and beheld a blue 
shirted figure seated atatable. The 
man’s head rested on his arms, and 
he appeared to be sunk in drunken 
slumber. 

“T’d advise you not to wake him, 
Mister Dempsey. He’s been dat 
way since early dis mornin’, an’ he’s 
an ugly cuss.” 

“Come, Larry,” said Tim, “we'll 
sit at the table, and wait for him to 
waken.,” 
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They kept their vigil for hours. A 
distasteful vigil it was to Tim, for 
many were the curious glances cast 
at the trio seated at the table, and 
many were the coarse jokes cracked 
at their expense. Day was waning 
when the big boatman showed signs 
of returning consciousness. He 
raised his flushed face, and stared at 
his neighbors with bloodshot eyes. 

“Are you John Bradley of the canal 
boat Albathross ?” asked Tim. 

“What’s that to you?” growled 
Bradley. 

“Very little to me,” replied Tim. 
“On’y your boss has been taken to 
the hospital. He wants to see you, 
but if you ain’t willin’ to come with 
us at once, you'll be too late.” 

“Curse him for a drunkard,” 
roared Bradley, smiting the table 
with his fists. “I s’pose he’s gone 
an’ tumbled down the hatch again. 
I knowed drink ’d end him.” 

“Bedad, your exparience intitles 
your opinion to consitheration,” said 
Tim with a twinkle in his eye. ‘“ Get 
up now and come with us.” 

The giant staggered to his feet, 
trembling violently. Tim seized one 
of his arms while Larry hooked on 
to the other, and the odd looking trio 
pursued their way to the hospital, 
greatly to the amusement of the 
passers by. 

When they had handed over their 
charge to the attendants of the alco- 
holic ward and were seated in the 
lodge for their nightly tour of duty, 
Larry chuckled : 

“Ve're a diplotamist, Tim—a di- 
plotamist. If ye hadn’t told him the 
fib about his hoss, ye’d a’ got a poke 
in the eye, and lost yer bird.” 

“God pity the poor souls widout 
shelter tonight, Larry,” said Tim 
two nights after his visit to the 
Canaller’s Rest, as they listened to 
the whistling wind. As hespoke the 
door leading to the hospital walk 
was opened, and a cloud of snow 
flakes whirled intothe room. It was 
Father Maguire, one of the hospital’s 
chaplains, who entered. The two 


men arose and touched their caps 
respectfully. 
“Good evening, Mr. Dempsey,” 

















said the young priest. “The poor 
old man, who was hurt at the ferry 
last night, has just died. Providen- 
tially 1 arrived in time to administer 
the last rites. I went from his bed- 
side to baptize a little one who en- 
tered the world yesterday, and, by 
the way, the boy’s mother said you 
were very kind to her, and named 
the little man Timothy Bradley as a 
token of her gratitude.” 

Again the door was opened and 
John Bradley, showing no traces of 
his late debauch, stepped into the 
room. 

“ Here’s my ticket o’ leave, old 
man,” he said, handing his dis¢harge 
to Tim. “I’mtold it was you brought 
me here when I was pretty badly 
done up. I . 

“One moment, now,” interrupted 
Tim excitedly. “It was the hand 
o’ God brought your riverence here 
tonight. Will your riverence be 
plased to take a sate? I’ve some- 
thin’ to say to this man. There’s 
that betune him an’ me that I’d be 
afeard to thrust myself to say to him 
if wewerealone. Afeard, God forgi’ 
me, that one o’ us wouldn’t lave the 
spot alive!” 

“Why, man, what’s troublin’ you ?” 
cried Bradley. “I never saw you but 
once afore, and I have nothin’ but the 
friendliest . 

“Keep quiet now,” interrupted 
Tim, “ an’ hear what I’ve got to say. 
I’m a worn out ould man now, your 
riverence, but forty year ago I was 
a likely lookin’ young fellow, an’ I 
bespoke a gurl, at home in the ould 
country. Her parents give us their 
blessin’, but a week afore the marri- 
age the poor young thing ran away 
with a sojer, came out to this coun- 
thry, and settled in a village up north 
in this State. It sounds quare for an 
ould hulk like me to be sayin’ it, but 
I loved Mary Redmond with all me 
soul, an’ I have a warm spot in me 
ould heart for her and all belonging 
to her, 

“The other night I stopped a. 
young woman who was intendin’ to 
put an end to her life in the river, 
and whin the firelight shone on her 
face, as she sat where your riverence 
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is sittin’, it carried me memory back 
to the ould days in swate Ennis- 
corthy. It was the livin’ image of 
me Mary I was lookin’ at. I knowed 
then that it was Mary Redmond’s 
child. It’s that black hearted vil- 
lain,” he cried, pointing at Bradley, 
“that took her from her home an’ 
desaved her be an unblessed marri- 
age that never bound him—he, that 
dhrove her from his door on to the 
street, with drunken abuse. It was 
his child that your riverence chris- 
tened tonight. If he don’t make her 
his wife in the sight o’ Ged an’ man 
afore dawn o’ day, I’II——”’ 

“ Softly, my old friend, softly—— 
interrupted the priest, with a re- 
straining gesture. “Bradley,” he 
added sternly, turning to the man. 

The strained look of pain deepened 
on Bradley’s face and he stepped 
forward, crying: 

“For God’s sake, tell me where 
Mary is! I went on a drunk the 
other day, an’ when the liquor’s in, 
I’m crazy. I didn’t know what I 
was sayin’ or doin’, God knows, when 
I acted like a brute beast to her. I'd 
give up me life to save me little 
Mary from pain or sorrow. Curses 
on the drink! When she didn’t come 
back the other night, instead of bein’ 
a man, I drank more an’ more out 0’ 
remorse for what I’d done, till l wasa 
ravin’ lunatic. For the love of God, 
father, tell me where she is, if you 
know.” 

“She is in a ward in the hospital 
yonder, and a little son is sleeping 
by her side,” answered the priest. 
‘“*Now, my man, down on your knees 
as an earnest of the new life you in- 
tend to lead, and make a solemn 
promise to your God never to touch 
liquor again.” 

Tim and Larry held a reception in 
the lodge about a week later. Their 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
and Master Timothy Bradley, who 
were about to depart from the hos- 
pital to begin life anew. 

After the farewells had been said, 
and the doors were closed upon the 
happy trio, there was a silence for 
a while in the room, and then Tim 
said : 


” 





"LIZYV’S INVITATION. 


Bi Well, the blessin’ o’ God on Larry. “Ah, Tim, Tim, it’s a saint 
Father Maguire for whathe’s brought yeare. A philanthropodist, a diplo- 


tamist—an’—yis, the best of all—a 


“On Father Maguire?” exclaimed _ saint.” 


"LIZY’S INVITATION. 


WE had an invitation to go down and see the show, 

An’ so Mehitable an’ I concluded we would go. 

Our daughter 'Lizy wrote 't ’d be the season’s great event, 
An’ money used for sech a treat 'd be, she thought, well spent. 
*Twarn’t gwine to be the theater, but opery, she said, 

An’ in a style that nothin’ heretofore had gone ahead. 


“In short, dear pa,” she further wrote, “the prima donna there 
With diamonds all a glitter, and with neck and arms all bare, 
Will sing so sweet, you'll wish she'd sing forever in your ears, 
For surely she can almost melt a tiger into tears.” 

An’ then ‘twas jes’ like 'Lizy—in a po’script she put in— 

To say, “ be sure and come,” an’ underlined the words ag’in. 


An’ so we went, expectin’ to be entertained quite grand, 

But spite of all my figurin’, I didn’t understand 

How notes all twisted ’round an’ skewed an’ whizzed off rocket high 
Could make a human bein’, an’ much less a tiger cry. 

An’ I looked at Mehitable, an’ she looked straight at me, 

An’ when I whispered what I thought, she said—“I jest agree.” 


*Twas an orful disapp’intment, but we didn’t let Liz know, 

For bein’ kind o’ sensitive, ’twould hurt her feelin’s so; 

But if sech singin’ an’ sech airs to highest art belong, 

Then gimme jest the lowest grades o’ melody an’ song. 

An’ it’s middlin clear to me that folks with music in their soul 
Hev missed a treat, if they hev missed the score in Nature’s réle. 


Yet they talk about their concerts an’ their city matinées, 
But gimme jest the wild birds, ‘ith their tooralooralay’s 

A pipin’ in the bylanes, an’ a warblin’ on the trees, 

With notes a risin’ clear an’ sweet, on ev'ry passin’ breeze. 
That’s what I call real music, with a proper kind o’ ring ; 
An’ them’s the primy donny’s ‘at can show you how to sing. 


An’ when it comes to wordin’ o’ the songs they love to trill, 
Their language is about as plain, an’ mebbe plainer still, 

Than that o' many o’ the gals, in finery all dressed, 

Whose words you partly understand, an’ then you guess the rest. 
An’ as to homage--waal, I guess Dame Natur’ leads the way 

In knowin’ how to well arrange a whoppin’ big bokay. 


R. J. Marriott. 

















WATER COLOR PAINTING IN AMERICA. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


[t may be said that water color 
painting is still in its first gen- 
eration on this side of the Atlantic. 
[t is just a quarter of a century since 
the American Water Color Society— 
or the American Society of Painters 
in Water Colors, as it was then— 
held its first exhibition of work in a 
branch of art that had been practi- 
cally unrepresented up to that time. 
The exhibitors’ list of that pioneer 
collection contained several names 
that appear in the catalogue of the 
display—the twenty sixth in annual 
succession—held at the 
Academy of Design in 
New York during the 
month of February last. 
There is William Mag- 


rath, the clever’ Irish 
American, still drawing 
from the rich store of 


genre that he was one of 
the first to tind in the life 
“on the old sod” of the 
Emerald isle. Brown is 
still touching the hearts 
and pockets of a sympa- 
thetic public with his 
scrupulously clean but 
ragged bootblacks. Crop- 
sey and Farrar are still 
doing sound and thought- 
ful landscape work. 
Wyant has just passed 
away, but Swain Gifford, 
Kruseman Van Elten, and 
Alfred Fredericks are still 
there. 

The twenty five years 
have brought not a few 
changes, too, in the world 
of water color. There 
have been many innova- 
tions in technique, many 
experiments in method, 
together with a general 








favor 


and a 
wonderful rise in material prosperi- 
ty. This year’s exhibition showed 
some curious contrasts between the 


growth in popular 


old and the new. Hanging close 
together on the walls of the Academy 
of Design were such characteristic 
examples of the older school as 
Magrath’s “Darby and Joan ”— 
careful to laboriousness, correct in 
color and drawing, with the sub- 
dued woolly texture of the “scrub” 
method of working on damp paper 
with a half dry brush—and_ such 


‘* TWILIGHT.” 
Fragment from a Water Color by F. S. Church. 
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“THE OLD COBBLER.” 
From a Water Color by Clara T. McChesney. 


dashing pieces of modern audacity 
as the spotty sketches of Childe 
Hassam and Walter Shirlaw. 

As another ‘modern instance” 
may be cited the picture that won 
this vear’s Evans prize for the most 
meritorious water color painted in 
America by an American artist.” 
The prize winner was Mrs. Sarah 
Sears of Boston, and her work is not- 
able in several respects. Her subject 
a rather large, half length portrait 
of a woman, somewhat fancifully en- 
titled “ Romola’’—is an unusual one 
for water color, and demanded a 
strength that medium rarely gives. 
It was almost a four de force to under- 





take it, and Mrs. Sears no doubt 
owes much of her success—for suc- 
cessful the picture certainly is—to 
her free use of methods not reckoned 
as strictly “legitimate” modes of 
water color. The simplicity of the 
pure wash is almost lost in her layers 
of distemper, her masses of body 
color, and her labored scratching 
and scrubbing. 

This is merely a note upon the 
discursive and catholic tendencies of 
contemporary water colorists, not a 
criticism of Mrs. Sears’s picture. Art 
is a matter of results, not of methods. 
An admirable poem is not less admi- 
rable because its author uses a rhym- 
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THE STORY BOOK. 
From a Water Color by Francis C. Jones. 


ing dictionary. A painter has a per- 
fect right to hold his brush in which- 
ever hand he prefers, or in his toes 
if he sees fit; and his liberty to ex- 
periment in styles and pigments is 
no less clear. He is to be judged by 
his work, and that alone. 
Commercial value is a criterion 
that some, in these mercenary days, 
find it difficult to lose sight of. 
Rated by this, water color has made 
a tremendous advance since the So- 
ciety came into existence. At its 
first exhibitions few of the pictures 
were sold. Indeed, few were sent 
there with any idea of finding a pur- 


chaser. The public knew little of 
aquarelles, and its taste required cul- 
tivation. 

In the last two decades the culti- 
vation has gone on rapidly. Water 
color is no longer an infant struggling 
for recognition and subsistence. It 
thrives apace and commands easy rev- 
enues, while oil, its more ambitious 
sister, too often goes hungry for 
lack of patronage. Pocketbooks 
open wide before water colors signed 
by a name that has the flavor of 
vogue. At the recent exhibition, for 
instance, there were four figures in 
the price set upon a tiny “study” of 
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** THE 
From a Water Color by George Wharton Edwards. 
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John La:Farge’s, hardly larger than 
one of Mr. Wanamaker’s new postage 
stamps—a “note” in blue and white, 
a mere suggestion of sea and misty 
mountain, clever in its shadowy dim- 
ness, remarkable for the exceedingly 
little that it records. 

In some respects there is a good 





‘aT THE BOAT BUILDER'S.” 
Fragment from a Water Color by Henry P. Smith. 


deal of sameness in the Water Color 
Society’s successive exhibitions. Each 
year brings a certain number of fa- 
vorite subjects back again in slightly 
varied form. Venice, for instance 
what would the water colorists do 
without the island city of the la- 
goons? She appeared multitudi- 
nously this year in the Academy’s 
daintily arranged galleries. There 
was the brilliant Venice of Magrath, 
with its streaming flags, the mosaic 
marvels of St. Mark’s, and the sun lit 
campanile. There was the pictur- 
esque Venice of Henry P. Smith, 
with its clean white walls and neat 
tiled roofs—so much cleaner and 
neater than the widowed Queen of 
the Adriatic as she appears to the 
eve of the unsentimental traveler. 
There was the dreamy Venice, with 








its ample atmospheric spaces of blue 
paper, of that other Mr. Smith, the 
gentleman famed for his versatile 
talents impartially displayed as engi- 
neer, poet, painter, and novelist, 

But where, the landscape men may 
reply, shall they go for novel scenes? 
Some, in search of the unfamiliar, 
explore distant corners of the earth. 
Swain Gifford paints “ The Mountain 
of Chabet el Akra,” which is in 
eastern Algeria, we believe. La Farge 
shows us “The Peak of Tohivea, 
Island of Moorea,” in the South Pa- 
cific. But after all, that which is 
most original about such far sought 
subjects is their name. There is 
more that is really striking about 

Mr. Farney’s “ Mountain Trail,” 

of which an engraving is given on 

page 644. It is a picture that 

proves—if there be any need of 

proof of the fact—that there is 

plenty of artistic material within 
our own borders. The great West, 
as a mine for the painter, is not as 
untried and unknown as it was a 
few years ago, but its riches have 
still been barely touched. Our 
artists show us one Western scene 
where they paint a hundred—per- 
haps a thousand—bits of England, 
France, or Italy. 

American city life is another com- 
paratively new field that not a few 
water colorists are cultivating—some 
of them with success. New York 
figured variously in the Society's 
catalogue this year—the Battery, the 
opera house, the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, and that odd metropolitan 
quarter known as the Ninth Ward. 
Chicago was represented too. 

Childe Hassam_ has especially 
identified himself with these urban 
subjects, which he interprets in a 
manner all hisown. He is eminently 
chic and extremely fin de siéc/e, if those 
overworked Gallicisms may be 
pressed into service once more. 
‘Madison Square” becomes, in his 
hands, a pretty girl in a wonderful 
yellow costume against a dark blue 
background of bosky jungle. He 
shows us the Four Hundred making 
calls, or tripping past a club window 
in the rain, with true Parisian jaunti- 
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‘6 A WALL FLOWER.” 
From a Water Color by J. G. Brown. 


ness, and with a coloring that is dar- 
ingly kaleidoscopic. 

One of the peculiar possessions of 
this part of the world—the marvelous 
raiment that our woods and meadows 
don at the touch of the earliest frosts 
—has been found fruitful of con- 
genial themes for water color. It 
has still plenty to reveal, and such 





sympathetic expressions of its mean- 
ing as C. Harry Eaton’s “Autumnal” 
—-engraved on page 639—are always 
acceptable. So, too, issuch good fig- 
ure work as Miss Clara McChesney’s 
“Old Cobbler” and George Wharton 
Edwards’s pretty Dutch “ Sisters.” 
“Pretty”’ is the word we need 
again to characterize Francis Jones's 
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‘64 MOUNTAIN TRAIL.” 
From a Water Color by H. F. Farney. 


“Story Book,” engraved on page 
640, the delicacy of whose coloring is 
only a partial cloak for its rather 
careless drawing. This latter fault 
is one that was too much in evidence 
at the Water Color Society’s exhi- 
bition this year. It was less con- 
spicuous in the pictures that bore 
unknown signatures than in some for 
which artists who should do better 
were responsible. If dainty coloring 


and a theme that touches the popu- 
lar fancy are sufficient to make paint- 
ings sell, there are those, perhaps, 
who think it unnecessary to labor for 
solid accuracy of modeling. Sucha 
plea may be characteristic of the 
age, but it is characteristic only of its 
worse tendencies; and it represents 
a declension from the artist’s ideal 
which must ultimately be disastrous 
to its exponents. 











DERRINGFORTH. 


By Frank A. Munscy, 





Author of “A Tragedy of Errors,”’ ‘‘On The Field of Honor,” etc. 


I. yield to mama without your making 
ii OU knowl love you, Phil,that it harder.”’ 
] have loved you as you have “T don’t want to make it harder 


loved me, ever since we were chil- for you, little girl, I know you love 
dren, but mama is not willing that I me, but Iam so disappointed—it’s all 
should become engaged for at least so unexpected, you know.” 


a vear.” “I’m very sorry for you, Phil 
This was Marion Kingsley’s answer dear—very sorry for myself, but 

to Phil Derringforth’s proposal. what canI do? You would not want 
The color left his face. me to marry against mama’s wishes, 
“ Does your mother object tome?” Iam sure.” 

he asked, unable to conceal his dis- ‘““T would not wish you to, certainly 

appointment. not; and yet it might be best.” 


“No, indeed, she thinks the world There was a touch of desperation in 
of you, Phil—you should know that.” his voice. 

“T have always thought so, but “Pmt” 
now “IT know it’s a dreadful sug- 





wait for him to finish his sentence. in it? We cannot look into the 
“You must still think so,” she said. future; we cannot tell what changes 
“Tt would break her heart toknow a year will make in us—in our 
you doubted her loyalty to you.” natures, our surroundings, our tastes 
“Why does she want us to wait, and tendencies. Today we love 
then? Are youandI not oldenough’ each other devotedly; we are suited 
to marry ?” to each other in every way. You 
“Mama thinks not, and besides, have been free up to this time from 
she wants me to see something of the pernicious flattery of society, and 


society as a girl.” I have cared only for you. How will 
“And you?” it be at the end of a year?” 
She looked up at him; and love “T should be very sorry to think 
and tenderness were in her eyes. that in so short a time your love for 


“Can’t you see—don’t you know’ me would be gone,” said Marion, the 
that nothing in all the world would _ tears starting to her eyes. 
make me so happy as to be your “7 didn’t mean that,” answered 
wife? This love is not newto you’ Phil quickly. “I can’t imagine that 
and me, Phil. We have been lovers I could ever cease to love vou, and 
all our lives,and Ihave always looked yet I have seen enough of life already 
forward to the time when my school to be convinced that the more a man 
days would be finished, thinking mingles with people—the more lov- 
that you and I would then be more able girls he knows, the less is his 





to each other than ever.” devotion to any one of them. The 
“And now they are over we are same thing is equally true with 
less to each other,” returned Phil. women, and what is true of others 


“No, we are not—don’t say that, may be true of you and me, Marion. 
Phil; it is hard enough for me to It is impossible for us to realize it as 








Phil hesitated, and Marion did not gestion, but is there not some truth 
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applied to ourselves, I know. If one 
would discover a truth in human 


nature he must look to others, not to 
himself. The effect of any cause 
upon our own lives is best determined 
by the effect of a similar cause on 
the lives of others.” 

“But it is different with you and 
me, Phil. We shall never cease to 
love each other, and then it is only a 
year—think of that, dear, and help 
me to wait patiently as mama wants 
me to—you will, won’t you?” There 
was a sweet, gentle pleading in her 
tones. 

“T will do anything to make you 
happy, but this delay is so unneces- 
sary,so unreasonable. Your mother 
was married at sixteen, and you are 
nineteen now.” 

“That is just it. Mama feels that 
she had no girlhood herself, and 
is determined that I shall not marry 
without having some of the pleasures 
that other girls have.” 

“But what does all that amount 
to? Hasn’t her life been a singularly 
happy one?” 

“Yes, exceptionally happy, but 
she cannot get over the feeling that 
she missed something in her life that 
never can be made up.” 

“There is such a thing as a girl’s 
getting it all in a very short time,” 
replied Phil sententiously, “and then 
she has no enthusiasm, no sweetness 
left in her soul.” 

“Why, Phil, I never heard you 
talk so extravagantly before.” 

“T never had occasion to draw 
such a picture before, but it is not an 
imperfect likeness of the blasé girl 
whose youthand freshness have been 
prematurely dulled by her insane de- 
sire to see it all—to miss nothing.” 

“ Oh, Phil, what a philosophic mood 
you are in,” she said morelightly, with 
an effort to dispel his gloomy fore- 
bodings. ‘A veritable sage you are. 
But let us forget all about tendencies 
and types and everything that is dis- 
agreeable and be as we always have 
been; as we always shall be.” 


II, 


Pui, DERRINGFORTH was two years 
old when Marion Kingsley was born. 





DERRINGFORTH. 


She was as sweet a baby as one could 
wish to see, with bright blue eyes 
and dimpled cheeks. Phil wasa prom- 
ising boy with good features and 
strong body. The Derringforths and 
the Kingsleys were next door neigh- 
bors; they were also close friends. As 
Phil and Marion grew older they were 
as brother and sister. The quarrels 
between them were singularly few. 
She seemed to realize that his greater 
age entitled him to superior knowl- 
edge. Phil was of the same mind, 
though for one of his boyish tend- 
encies he was exceptionally polite to 
his sweet little companion. There 
is much in the inheritance of a fine 
fiber—a natural courtesy, a thought- 
fulness for others. These character- 
istics were Phil’s, and they had been 
supplemented by careful training. 
Marion, too, was equally well born, 
equally well bred. They were de- 
voted to each other; unhappy with- 
out each other. It had been love 
from infancy. There is nothing 
sweeter than such love, starting al- 
most with life itself and developing 
with the growth of the children, 
changing its character as_ they 
change, but ever strengthening and 
broadening until it ripens into the 
deepest sentiment. 

Marion learned to like the sports 
that Phil liked. She cared nothing 
for dolls. A game of ball with Phil 
or a dash on her pony suited her 
best. “Our boys,” they were called 
by their parents, and Marion liked 
the term. Phil was herideal. There 
was no other boy in all the world like 
him, and to be classed with him asa 
boy was joy enough for her, She 
learned to row, to run races, to jump, 
and to climb trees. 

The chase after a woodchuck or 
the snaring of a partridge gave her 
no less pleasure than Phil. Many 
was the tramp they took together 
across country, gathering wild flow- 
ers, hunting squirrels, and robbing 
the nests of bees for the tiny cells of 
honey. Often they would get stung, 
but Marion would bear the pain as 
bravely as Phil, and they would 
laugh away the tears that sometimes 
forced themselves into their eyes. 
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In the winter, when Phil and Marion 
were in their New York homes, they 
studied together and played to- 
gether. They read the same books, 
Phil liked tales of adventure; so did 
Marion. The ordinary “ girl’s story” 
did not possess enough action to 
satisfy her healthy nature. 

At twelve Phil was sent away toa 
military school where the discipline 
was strict and exacting. He did not 
take kindly to the machine life at 
first, but in due time, like most boys, 
became very fond of it. The separa- 
tion from Marion troubled him most, 
but he wrote ‘her many letters and 
received many in return from her. 
He became more fond of her during 
his absence than he had ever been 
before. Marion meantime had en- 
tered a private school in New York— 
one of those select institutions known 
as “ fashionable schools for girls.” 

The fall and winter went by; the 
summer came, and Phil and Marion 
were together again in the country. 
He taught her to drill, and the old 
sports of previous summer, with the 
poniesand boats and tennis, made the 
weeks fly by all too quickly. The 
vacation was over at last, and Phil 
and Marion were again at their re- 
spective schools. The attachment 
between them was stronger now than 
a year before, and each season it 
grew deeper and broader and more 
mature. Phil had taken excellent 
rank in school and had risen to be 
captain of acompany. He was tall 
and straight, with soldierly bearing 
and fine presence. At eighteen he 
graduated from the academy. Marion 
was present to witness the exercises. 
Phil acquitted himself well and won 
much admiration. Marion was very 
proud of him. He was the tallest 
and handsomest and cleverest fellow 
in hisclass, she told herself. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kingsley shared her pride. They 
were scarcely less delighted with 
Phil’s achievements than his own 
father and mother. He was like a 
son to them, as Marion was like a 
daughter to the Derringforths. Each 
family expected as a matter of course 
that some day Phil would marry 
Marion. 
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When the summer vacation was 
over, Phil went into his father’s office 
to begin the career of a business 
man. Marion spent three years 
more in school, and then graduated 
well up in her class. She had devel- 
oped a good deal of talent for music. 
Her voice was sweet and well trained, 
and she played the violin with con- 
siderable skill. She was tall and 
willowy. Her eyes were intelligent 
and pleasing. The lines of her face 
were good, and her coloring was ex- 
quisite. It was this that added most 
to her beauty. 

With her development into wo- 
manhood, developed also the am- 
bition of her mother. Mrs. Kingsley 
was very proud of Marion, and hoped 
to see her among the most admired 
in the social world. The Kingsleys 
had abundant means, and their posi- 
tion in society was high. There was 
nothing they could not do for 
Marion; nothing they did not do 
that promised to be for her interest. 
The six months that followed her 


graduation were spent in Europe 
with her father and mother. On her 


return she had a brilliant coming out 
and was launched successfully upon 
the social swirl. She was very much 
admired; very much flattered. All 
this confirmed Mrs. Kingsley in her 
decision that Marion should have 
a year and more of girl life before 
marrying. 

“You are quite as pretty as any of 
them,” her mother told her, “and 
are far more accomplished. Your 
singing and playing alone will give 
you the greatest advantage. A few 
years of girl life will give youa know- 
ledge of the world and of people that 
you could never get as a married 
woman. You will make friends and 
social connections that will be in- 
valuable to you, You cannot un- 
derstand this as I do, my child—you 
can never know what I missed by 
marrying so young.” 

It was only a few weeks after 
Marion’s debut that Phil formally 
proposed to her. 

For months before Mrs. Kings- 
ley had been at great pains to pre- 
pare her for this. This had been 
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done by clever tact, by delicate sug- 
gestions, by examples of social suc- 


cesses. These efforts were not with- 
out effect upon Marion. Her ambi- 
tion had been kindled. She began 


to take an interest in society matters 
and in society people. The names 
and triumphs of reigning belles were 
now familiar to her. 

“Both your father and myself are 
very fond of Phil, as you know,” said 
the ambitious mother, “and hope to 
see him marry you some day, but 
not now. I cannot allow my daugh- 
ter to lose the best part of her life, as 
I did, and besides, I do not believe 
in early marriages for girls. Twenty 
five is quite young enough.” 

“Twenty five!” repeated Marion. 
“ You would not expect me to wait 
six years for Phil.” 

“JT do not know that I should ex- 
pect you to do so, but I should cer- 
tainly hope you would.” 

Marion’s disappointment at this 
answer was plainly visible, but she 
said nothing. 

Mrs. Kingsley was thoroughly 
sincere. Few mothers ever loved 
their daughters more than she loved 
Marion. It was this love that 
prompted her to urge a late marriage, 
believing honestly, as many do, that 
this was the true secret of happiness. 
But nothing of this sort was ever 
said to Marion until her school days 
were over. Mrs. Kingsley had a 
high appreciation of the value of 
culture, and had devoted herself to 
her daughter's interests in this re- 
spect. She had read with her, stud- 
ied with her, and brought such in- 
fluences around her as would tend to 
make her more thoughtful, more stud- 
ious. The best instructors in music 
and other branches had been freely 
employed. Marion showed the effect 
of this careful training. She knew 
nothing of the lighter novels. Her 
reading had been confined to stand- 
ard authors. Her knowledge of his- 
tory, biography, and the best fiction 
was far greater than that of most 
girls. Her association, moreover, 
with Phil had been helpful to her. 
He was a thoughtful fellow, and she 
had learned to look at things as he 
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looked at them. Her mental grasp 
was that of the masculine mind, 
while in her personality and manner 
she was as delicate and refined as 
any of her sex. This came largely 
from association with Phil from 
early childhood, and from _ her 
abounding health, which was due in 
large measure to the out door sports 
she had shared with him. 

When Phil proposed to her she 
was both very glad and very sorry. It 
was just what she expected him to 
do, just what he should have done. 
She felt deeply gratified ; she felt a 
just sense of pride in receiving an 
offer of marriage from so fine a fellow 
as Phil Derringforth. She loved him 
more than ever. He had not disap- 
pointed her. He had proved him- 
self the man who had filled her 
thoughts as her ideal. 

He deserved her good opinion. 
He was all that he seemed to be. 
He had been in his father’s office three 
years, and already had an interest in 
the firm. His income was sufficient 
to warrant him in proposing marri- 
age. He knew that the girl he loved 
was worthy of him—the one of all 
others to make him happy. To have 
waited longer before asking Marion 
to be his wife would have been folly. 
Her heart responded yes, a thousand 
times yes, to his proposal, but her 
mother’s wishes—she could not go 
contrary to them, though the disap- 
pointment to her was keen. 

“]T understand and appreciate your 
ambition for me, mama,” she said, 
“but I am sure all the society in the 
world could not give me the happi- 
ness I find in Phil’s presence. He is 
sincere and loves me very dearly,as I 
love him.” 

But Mrs. Kingsley was unyielding, 
and Marion had to say to Phil that 
the engagement must be postponed 
for the present. It was a struggle 
for her to do this. The ambition for 
social life that had been kindled in 
her breast was of slight consequence 
compared with her love for Phil. 
Mrs. Kingsley’s position seemed quite 
as unreasonable to her as to him, and 
after listening to his argument she 
went back to her mother and re- 
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opened the subject. She urged his 
reasoning, which appealed to her 
mind with much more force than she 
had let him know. 

“What is there in society, after 
all, that people should give up their 
lives to it? Does it bring happiness? 
Does it make one better and truer? 
The little I have seen of it shows me 
that it isinsincere. The flattery and 
jealousies and strife—what is there 
in them? I like books and music, 
and want to keep up my studies. 
Phil wants me to do so, and says he 
will study with me and read with 
me. We could be very happy to- 
gether, Phil and I. He has even 
looked up an apartment, not dream- 
ing that he would be refused, poor 
fellow. We could have sucha sweet, 
cozy little home. I am sure, mama, 
you will regret it if you insist on 
making us both unhappy. Papa is 
willing that we should be married 
at any time—he is very fond of Phil.” 

“So am I very fond ‘of Phil, my 
dear—just as fond as your father, 
and I realize that what you say about 
a cozy home and happiness is all very 
true. but your father has no taste, 
as you know, for society. He cannot 
understand the pleasures to be had 
from it or the advantages it gives 


one, I have only one motive in the 
position I take, and that is your 
greater happiness. I am sure it 


would be a mistake for you to marry 
now, or even to become engeged, A 
girl can be young only once in her 
life. If she misses the pleasures that 
properly belong to youth, as I missed 
them, she can never regain them.” 

“But vou have been very happy, 
mama. Papa has done everything 
for you, and has been devoted to 
you. You have seen the world and 
society, and have everything that 
money can bring.” 

“That is true, my child—no man 
could do more for a wife than he has 
done for me; no man could be a bet- 
ter husband. But married life has 
its responsibilities and cares. I had 
not finished my education when I 
was married, and before I was eight- 
een you were born. The mother 
who is the mother that she should be 
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can never be tke light hearted girl, 
free from care, however young she 
is. Suppose, instead of becoming a 
wife at sixteen, I had gone to school, 
as you have, until I was as old as 
you are now, and that after that 
I had had five or six years of girl 
pleasures, and then had married your 
father, wouldn’t my life have been 
fuller and more complete?” 

“But perhaps you would not have 
married papa—perhaps he would not 
have waited for you.” Marion said 
this with a shudder—the thought 
suggesting that possibly Phil might 
not wait for her. 

“Of course, that is possible,” re- 
plied her mother, “ but a girl’s chance 
of marrying well ought to be better 
rather than worse if she waits until 
she is old enough to have some judg: 
ment. She will have met many men, 
and will know better how to esti- 
mate their merits and defects. The 
simple fact that I made so desirable 
a match at my age does not justify 
the belief that early marriages for 
girls bring better husbands. But 
with you, my dear, it is not a ques- 
tion of adesirable man. Phil is per- 
fectly satisfactory to me, as he is to 
your father, It isa question of your 
managing your life so that you will 
get the greatest happiness and make 
it the most useful.” 

“T cannot see that society is likely 
to make it more useful or more 
happy,” replied Marion. 

“ Society certainly broadens one 

“ Does it not also narrow one?” 

“Tt may in some ways, but not as 
a whole, It gives one a better idea 
of people and human nature in 
general. Pope, you know, said, 
‘The proper study of mankind is 
man.’ Phil has filled your head, I’m 
afraid, my dear, with his philosophy 
a queer fellow—cares nothing for 
society. It is a wonder he ever cared 
so much for you—other girls seem 
to fail to interest him.” 

“T am glad they do,” answered 
Marion frankly. “I should be very 
unhappy if he flirted so horribly as 
so many other fellows do,” 

“There is little danger of Phil 
devoting himself to any one but you.” 


” 
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This was a comforting thought to 
Marion. She repeated it to herself 
many times, and gave it a place in 
her heart. Argument was _ useless. 
Her mother was too firmly convinced 
in her belief, that early marriages 
for girls were a mistake, to be 
shaken by her daughter’s most earn- 
est reasoning. 

Marion had not told Phil of her 
purpose to make this second appeal. 

She hoped that she might bring 
her mother to look upon his proposal 
in a more favorable light—that Mrs. 
Kingsley would finally yield. 

“If she would only do this,” 
Marion said to herself, striking her 
hands together with joy at the 
thought, “how happy I would make 
Phil—poor dear Phil!—and how 
happy I should be myself. Then we 
could have our cozy home, and I 
would make it so pretty and cheer- 
ful. There are so many little fancy 
things I could work for it. Phil 
wouldn’t want to go to the club, as 
so many men do; I know he wouldn't, 
I would make home so bright and 
cheerful for him. Our tastes are just 
alike. We could play and sing to- 
gether, and I would read aloud to 
him and he would read aloud to me, 
just as we used to do with the adven- 
ture tales. Then we could have papa 
and mama visit us so often, and Phil’s 
father and mother too. It would be 
such fun for us to entertain them. 
How lovely it all seems—just like a 
dream!” 

And so it was a dream, poor girl, 
as she soon learned. The good news 
she had hoped to take to Phil never 
acquired substance. Marion left her 
mother and went to her own room 
and did as girls do when their hearts 
are filled with sorrow, sought refuge 
in tears. God’s tender care for the 
human race is thoughtfully mani- 
fested in this faculty he has given 
woman of finding relief in tears from 
an overburdened soul. What would 
she do when overpowered by grief if 
she could not weep? 

After a time Marion went to her 
writing desk and put down in her 
journal what Phil had said when she 
told him that the engagement must 
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be postponed. She recorded also her 
own words and feelings. 

“T can’t help believing that Phil is 
right,” she meditated. “It would be 
better for us to marry now.” 


III. 


Marion did not enter into society 
with the enthusiasm her mother had 
hoped for. Mrs. Kingsley lost no op- 
portunity to take her to parties, the 
opera, and other places where she 
would meet the fashionable set. The 
daughter responded very slowly to 
the flattering reception given her, 
but responded, nevertheless, mani- 
festing from week to week a deeper 
interest in the people she met and 
the doings of the social world. 

The fact that she was the only 
child of the rich Matthew Kingsley 
made her a very desirable catch. 
Beaux varying in age from the youth 
of the insipid order of the “dude” 
to the old man whose earthly career 
was nearly finished, paid her much 
attention. Fortune hunters gath- 
ered about her, each trying to outdo 
the other in his efforts to win her 
hand. She was flattered, admired, 
sought after, and there was a certain 
sense of pleasure in all this. No 
débutante received more attention 
than she, and few shared equal 
honors with her. This was a tri- 
umph, and delighted Mrs, Kingsley. 
Her ambition for Marion was cer- 
tainly growing. She could see a 
great social success ahead for her 
daughter, and her heart was filled 
with pride—a just pride, since she 
was sincere in the belief that this 
sort of life would bring the largest 
measure of pleasure and happiness 
to Marion. 

There was a coterie of antique, 
fossilized bachelors who had_ held 
sway for many years in the social 
circle to which Marion had _re- 
cently been admitted. They were 
assiduous in their attentions each 
season to the favorite débutantes. 
Marion received a generous share of 
their flattery. 

One of the most conspicuous 
members of the coterie was J. Har- 
rington Van Stump, a sleek old 
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man, of full three score, very bald, 
but otherwise well preserved. Van 
Stump was worth upwards of ten 
millions in tangible property, ac- 
cording to popular estimate, to 
say nothing of his own individual 
worth. This was regarded as very 
great in connection with the ten 
millions. Divorced from the latter 
there would have been a marvelous 
shrinkage in the personal value of J. 
Harrington Van Stump as a factor 
in the world, and especially as a 
matrimonial possibility in the world 
of fashion. 

But ten millions plus Van Stump, 
or, to be more respectful, Van Stump 
plus ten millions, considered as a 
whole, w:s irresistible, viewed from 
his standpoint or from the stand- 
point of any girl who would willingly 
incumber herself with this respect- 
able piece of antiquity for the sake 
of being a widow at the end of a few 
years, plus the millions of her late 
lamented husband. 

Van Stump lost no opportunity to 
impress Marion with the fact of his 
riches, and as was his custom he 
aimed to make her feel that she was 
his ideal—the one girl he had seen in 
his life that he could love. This de- 
votion annoyed Marion. “ He makes 
himself so silly,” she said to her mo- 
ther. “What does he think—that I 
want to marry him for his money? 
Surely he cannot be foolish enough 
to imagine I could love him.” 

“He does not mean anything, 
dear,” answered Mrs. Kingsley. “It 
is simply his way.” 

“T think it is a very poor way, and 
I don’t like it. I wish he wouldn’t 
bother me with his attention.” 

“You shouldn’t feel that way. 
Everything said in the drawing room 
is not meant seriously. I hope you 
will show me that you are too clever 
to offend Mr. Van Stump simply be- 
cause you do not fancy him.” 

“ What shall I do—try to make him 
believe I am in love with him?” 

“That would not be clever even if 
you were in love with him. Simply 
treat him pleasantly. His position 
demands that. You cannot afford to 
snub him—a man who entertains as 
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he does and who is to be found at 
every social event of ahy importance.” 


IV. 


Untit the day Phil Derringforth 
asked Marion to be his wife, his heart 
had been as light as the clear, sweet 
air of the mountain peaks. He had 
known nothing of sorrow beyond 
the little annoyances that sadden 
the hearts of children and in an hour 
are forgotten forever. His career 
had been without the discipline 
gained in the severe school of ad- 
versity and denial. He was not pre- 
pared for the answer that Marion 
gave him. It was a blow that para- 
lyzed his hopes and purposes. 

The idea of a refusal or postpone- 
ment had never occurred to him. 
The disappointment was keen. His 
soul was embittered and gloomy. 
There was no sweetness in it, only 


the dregs that poison, A transfor- 
mation in his nature had begun. 
The sunshine had taken’ wings. 


Character is as susceptible to the in- 
fluence of a thought or an act as the 
physical system is susceptible to the 
presence of a drug. 

Derringforth’s will had never be- 
fore been thwarted. The experience 
was a new sensation to him—a reve- 
lation, He was ina rebellious mood, 
and elements in his nature that had 
hitherto been dormant now awoke 
and began to assert themselves. He 
exaggerated Mrs. Kingsley’s offense 
—for to him it was an offense for 
which he could see no justification. 
He looked at the matter wholly 
from his own point of view, and shut 
his eyes to the fact that there might 
be another side worthy of considera- 
tion. He knew simply that he loved 
Marion deeply, devotedly, and was 
satisfied that she loved him. He 
was old enough to marry, and had 
the means to marry. He did his 
own thinking and was intolerant of 
interference. Mrs. Kingsley had taken 
this office upon herself simply, as he 
argued, to satisfy a silly fancy—to 
see Marion flattered and talked 
about in the social world. 

“Rubbish!” he exclaimed in a 
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petulant tone and with a sweep of 
the hand that spoke volumes. 

In this frame of mind he naturally 
sought to avoid Mrs. Kingsley, but 
this involved the loss of intercourse 
with Marion—a deprivation that was 
like parting with his own heart, for 
she was to him as his very life. And 
yet he felt an indefinable resentment 
againsther. She had not told him of 
her pleading with her mother. He 
knew only the answer she gave him, 
and the thought forced itself into 
his mind that she had not been so 
persistent as she might well have 
been--as the circumstances demanded 
that she should be. 

He did not like to harbor this feel- 
ing, and condemned himself for giv- 
ing place to the thought. He at- 
tempted to expunge it from his 
mind, but it came back, and each 
time was harder to dislodge. 

He had no compunctions in plac- 
ing the blame on Mrs. Kingsley. At 
first he tried not to think too harshly 
of her, but now he no longer attempted 
any restraint upon his feelings. His 
love for her was gone, but Marion— 
no, he would not allow himself to 
accuse her, for with the suspicion 
that she had fallen short of what he 
expected of her, came the feeling 
that the very foundation of things 
was crumbling. 

His disquietude increased as he 
dwelt upon his disappointment, and 
he sought relief in scenes that up 
to this time had possessed no attrac- 
tion for him. They possessed no at- 
traction for him now, but they did 
serve to distract his thoughts, 

Often his footsteps turned in the di- 
rection of the Kingsleys’ when he went 
out from his home at night. Some- 
times he called on Marion—-sometimes 
he forced himself to walk resolutely by 
the house. He found that he was no 
more likely to see her in the one case 
than in the other, unless he had 
previously made a special appoint- 
ment. It was the height of the sea- 


son, and her evenings were almost all 
given to social engagements. 

“T would so much rather have you 
come in, Phil, as you used to,” she 
said ina note to him, “than go at 
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the pace I am going, spending all my 
time with people in whom I have 
little interest. But there is no moder- 
ation in this life. If one happens to 
be in favor she must go all the time, 
or she will offend some one. It is 
either all or none. I am crowding 
half a dozen years into this one sea- 
son, so that mama will be satisfied, 
as I am sure she will be, and then we 
can marry and have our dear little 
home and be so happy. 1 only wish 
you would go out with me. You 
would not find society such a hor- 
rible bore as you imagine, but I sup- 
pose I might as well think of flying 
as attempt to induce you to do the 
thing you do not want todo. Come 
and see me very soon—you don’t 
know how I miss you; you are nota 
bit neighborly. What has changed 
you so? I hope no other attachment 
—no, I won’t say it, won’t allow my- 
self to think the thought that would 
make me miserable.”’ 

“What has changed me so?” 
meditated Derringforth, and he took 
up the letter and read the sentence 
a second time. “Changed me,” he 
repeated, with the suggestion of a 
cloud gathering on his brow. “The 
change isn’t in me.” 

One rarely sees a change in him- 
self; but, as he changes, his point 
of view shifts, and then he thinks 
others have changed—not himself. 
Marion was yielding to the influence 
of her new associations. Derring- 
forth was yielding to the influence 
of the thoughts that embittered his 
soul, as well as to that of the associ- 
ations he had recently sought, Each 
had drifted a little away from the 
other, and each felt that the other 
had done all the drifting. 

3ut they were still not far apart. A 
word, a look, a pressure of the hand 
might have closed up the gap. 

The word was not spoken, the look 
was not given, the pressure of the 
hand was withheld. 

Deep feeling engenders sensitive- 
ness. It causes one to magnify little 
matters that would otherwise be 
passed over unnoticed. Had Der- 
ringforth’s love been less he would 
not have entertained for a moment 
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the thoughts that found lodgment in 
his heart. 


V. 


DERRINGFORTH’'S father started in 
life as a civil engineer, but he was 
not the sort of man to continue work- 
ing for others. He was little more 
than a boy when he took his first 
contract to build a short line of rail- 
road. The work did not require 
large capital, but it involved the 
expenditure of much more than he 
possessed. He made up the defici- 
ency by financiering, and in this he 
was successful, as was also his earliest 
effort at railroad building. 

The first contract had scarcely 
been completed when he undertook 
another and a more difficult piece of 
engineering. In this too he was suc- 
cessful, and at the end of a few years 
Warren Derringforth became known 
as a man of energy and daring. 

But his merit was his fault. 

It was this boldness that had made 
him what he was; it was this same 
boldness that endangered his career. 
He was a heavy borrower, but withal, 
managed his affairs so well that his 
credit stood high in the market. 
Paper bearing his name was never 
refused. Each year added to the 
extent of his undertakings. They 
expanded faster than his capital, but 
with this expansion came a like in- 
crease of his skill as a financier. 

Some years he made large profits ; 
in others his losses were heavy. In 
the one case, as in the other, he never 
wanted for ready money, and no one 
could have divined from his manner 
the burden of risk he was bearing. 

But there came a time when all 
this was changed. The firm was now 
Derringforth & Derringforth. There 
was a sudden pinch in the money 
market. For the first time in the 
history of the house its paper was 
refused. Money had to be raised to 
meet maturing obligations, and to 
carry on the vast enterprises the 
Derringforths were engineering. 

It was merely a question of tiding 
over a few days, Mr. Derringforth 
told himself. This must be done 
at any cost, or the structure of a 
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life’s work would fall with a mighty 
crash. But how should the money 
be raised? It must be done quietly. 
The slightest suspicion of weakness 
and all would be over. The name of 
Derringforth would be ground to 
earth, and the hand that had been a 
power in the world would lose its 
magic touch. 

There was no time to be lost. Re- 
lief must be had, and quickly, or it 
would be too late. Inaction meant 
ruin, Something extraordinary must 
be done. What should it be? 

Warren Derringforth walked back 
and forth in his office and thought— 
thought as a man thinks when the 
pressure upon him is crushing out 
his very life. Presently he stepped 
to the door and called to his son. 

“We are face to face with a crisis, 
Phil,” said he. “ We must raise fifty 
thousand dollars within three days 
or we are lost. The ordinary chan- 
nels for raising money are closed to 
us. There remains but one thing to 
be done. We must find a Shylock— 
you must find him.” 


Vi. 


J. Harrincron VAN Stump lived 
alone with his servants in a large, 
richly furnished house in a fashion- 
able neighborhood of New York. 

It was midnight. A narrow chested 
man with sloping shoulders and 
sharp features ambled up the, steps 
of the Van Stump mansion and 
pulled the bell nervously. The house 
was ablaze with lights. The door 
was thrown open and the warm air, 
scented with the odor of flowers and 
sweet perfume, fanned his cadaverous 
cheeks. The sound of music and 
many voices reached his ears. 

He hesitated before speaking, and 
then said timidly : 

“T have come—I fear I have come 
at an inopportune time. I didn’t 
know—you see I didn’t know of this 
party. I will wait—if you please—I 
will wait in the basement until the 
féte is over. I have an important 
communication for Mr. Van Stump.” 

Among the last of the guests to 
take their leave were the Kingsleys. 
Marion had never looked prettier. 
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Her face was flushed with the ex- 
citement of the evening. She gave 
her hand to Van Stump and said 
good night, thanking him for the 
pleasure he had given her. The 
feeling of her hand within his own, 
her beauty, and the sweetness of her 
voice, quickened for an instant the 
pulsations of his heart—a heart that 
had rarely beaten faster or slower 
because of the joys or sorrows that 
move men of warm blood. 

His eyes followed her as she passed 
out of the room, The look was not 
that of love. It was something akin 
to that of the miser, gazing through 
a broker’s window at a heap of gold 
coins, 

The last guest was gone, and Van 
Stump threw himself wearily into a 
chair. He had excelled himself as a 
genial host. He knew how to enter- 
tain, and did it generously—did it as 
one whose heart is full of sweetness 
and warmth. An analysis of his 
nature would have puzzled the phil- 
osopher. 

The butler handed a card to Van 
Stump. It bore the name “ Martin 
Strum.” 

“Strum,” said Van Stump frown- 
ing. “What does he want at this 
time of night? Take him to the 
library and I will be there directly.” 

Strum bowed and apologized for 
intruding at so late an hour. When 
he had humbled himself sufficiently 
before this modern Creesus, in whose 
presence he felt keenly his own mean- 
ness of soul, he then said what he 
had come to say—that he had cli- 
ents who must have fifty thousand 
dollars on the following day. 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” ex- 
claimed Van Stump, throwing up his 
hands in horror, 

“Tt is a big sum,” replied Strum 
timidly. 

“A big sum indeed, and money is 
very tight.” 

“They expect to pay for the use of 
it,” insinuated Strum. 

“Of course, but the demand for 
money is something to turn one’s 
head. I have never seen anything 
like it.” 

“You are quite right, sir, quite 
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right,” assented Strum. “I told my 
clients so,” . 

“You gave them to understand 
that the loan would cost a snug 
sum?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Did you name any amount?” 

“JT said I didn’t know where it 
could be raised even if they were 
willing to pay ten per cent a month,” 

“And they still wanted you to get 
it—their needs must be urgent 
indeed. But you are too modest, 
Strum, too modest. The money 
can’t be raised at that price in these 
times.” 

“Perhaps they would pay more,” 
pleaded Strum, 

“But the security—you have 
looked into that ?” 

“There is the pinch, sir. They 
could raise money on a mortgage, 
but this is just what they want to 
avoid.” 

“T see, h’m, h’m,” said Van Stump, 
with a selfish gleam in his eyes. 
“ What did you say their name is?” 

“Here is their card, sir.” 

“ Derringforth!” exclaimed Van 
Stump. “The Derringforths in 
trouble ?” 

His interest was alive now. 

“They are carrying on large en- 
terprises, and this pinch has caught 
them, but they are well rated and the 
father has a house worth ninety 
thousand dollars on which there is 
no lien. Besides this a great deal of 
money is due them on contracts par- 
tially completed. They have, too, a 
lot of unlisted securities that they re- 
gard as good, but that are not ac- 
ceptable as collateral in the present 
state of the market.” 

“And these securities are the col- 
lateral they offer?” 

“¥e8, aie,” 

“ Securities that would not bring a 
dollar in the money market?” 

‘Yes: sir.” 

“ And they expect you to raise for 
them fifty thousand dollars on collat- 
eral that no bank would take?” 

“If the collateral were gilt edge 
they would not seek money through 
me. They came to me with their 
eyes open, understanding that if 
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they got it, they would have to pay 
for it.” 

“And you must go to them with 
your eyes open—wide open. Sift 
their affairs to the bottom—mind 
you, to the bottom.” 

“T will go as far into their affairs 
as they will allow me.” 

“Allow you, did you say—allow 
you ?” said Van Stump, ina cuttingly 
sarcastic tone. 

“T hope I have not offended you, 
sir. Iam very sorry—I am, indeed, 
sorry,” apologized Strum, wringing 
his hands. 

“You are too easily frightened, 
Strum; you lack nerve. I like bold 
men about me—men not afraid todo 
as I tell them, The Derringforths 
want money, and must have it. Itis 
not for them to a//ow anything. They 
must yield to your requests. Flaunt 
the money in their faces, and they 
will show you their very souls if you 
demand it. You are not seeking an 
investment; they are seeking a loan. 
But be diplomatic—remember, diplo- 
matic. There may be game here 
worth the chase.” 

“ Depend upon me, sir, to follow 
your instructions strictly,” replied 
Strum obsequiously. 

“Very good, do so, and keep a 
sharp watch for a twist, Strum—a 
twist—you understand ?” 

“T understand.” 

“You wouldn’t mind making a fee 
—a modest fee for yourself, I dare 
say, if they were forced to the wall,” 
insinuated Van Stump. 

“T need the money, heaven knows, 
sir,” answered Strum eagerly. 

“Keep your wits about you, then, 
and bring me a correct statement of 
their affairs, Come to me tomorrow 
at twelve.” 


VII. 


“Ir is outrageous, father,” said 
young Derringforth, white with in- 
dignation. “I would have tthrown 
the fellow out of the office. Heis a 
robber—twenty per cent a month, 
two hundred and forty per cent a 
year, ten thousand dollars for the 
use of fifty thousand and for only 
thirty days, Why, it is damnable!” 
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“So it is, Phil—damnable in the 
extreme—but we had better pay four 
times ten thousand than have our 
paper go to protest,” replied the 
father. 

“But the impudence of the cur— 
think of his prying into our affairs as 
he did! I could hardly keep my 
hands off him.” 

“T feel as strongly as you do, Phil, 
against him and his class; but we are 
in his power and must accept his 
terms or go to the wall.” 

“Would it not be better to calla 
halt than to place ourselves in the 
hands of such a heartless scoundrel ?” 

“Call a halt? Never so long as 
the name of Derringforth can be kept 
afloat, though there be extortion on 
top of extortion, and yet extortion 
on top of that.” 

The fifty thousand dollars was se- 
cured. 

The foundation for the “twist” 
was laid. 

The stringency in the money mar- 
ket continued. A week went by, and 
the fifty thousand was gone, Another 
loan must be had, or all would be 
lost. Strum was appealed to again, 
and again the house of the Derring- 
forths was humiliated. The loan 
was increased to one hundred thou- 
sand, on terms increasingly extor- 
tionate. The twist had taken hold. 

Matters grew worse with the Der- 
ringforths. The market became 
easier, and still their paper was re- 
fused. There was a mysterious some- 
thing in the manner of bankers that 
Mr. Derringforth could not under- 
stand. He sought an explanation, 
but was put off with small doses of 
sugar coated deception, He tried to 
divine the meaning of all this—to 
unravel the mystery. Surely all ob- 
ligations had been met as promptly 
as ever. Why, then, should he not 
have, as he always had had, the con- 
fidence of financial institutions ? Was 
not the business of the house larger 
than ever before, and were not its 
contracts yielding exceptional prof- 
its ? 

But speculation as to the cause of 
the situation availed nothing. They 
must have money, money, money, 
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and that quickly, or the herculean 
efforts he had made to tide over the 
squeeze would have been put forth to 
no purpose. 

The twist was beginning to be felt. 

Strum was appealed to a third 
time. The money was advanced. 
The twist took another turn and the 
Derringforths winced. 

A friend came to them, and told 
them it was whispered about that 
they were in financial trouble—that 
they had been paying exorbitant 
prices for money. 

“This explains the mystery,” said 
Mr. Derringforth, looking like one 
who had been betrayed. “It is 
plain now why our paper has been 
refused.” 

But he was at a loss to understand 
from whence the report issued. “ And 
the motive,” he meditated. “Only 
Strum knows of the Joan, and it is 
for his interest to say nothing.” 

Van Stump could have enlightened 
him as to the motive. It was a part 
of the twist. 


VIII. / 


Wirn the advent of Lent, the 
Kingsleys joined a party that was to 
go to California. The Derringforths 
were invited, and Mrs. Derringforth 
urged her husband to accept the in- 
vitation, but he said simply that he 
could not leave his business. 

“T wish, dear, you would not work 
so hard,” she answered. “ Your am- 
bition will lead you to the grave. 
You look worried and worn out.” 

The husband tried to laugh away 
his wife’s forebodings, but the idea 
remained with him. 

Truth pierces the heart, while 
words of lighter import glance off 
without the trace of an impress. 

“Tt would do youa world of good,” 
pleaded Mrs. Derringforth, “to take 
this California trip, and I should like 
so much to go myself.” 

“T should like to go, dear, and es- 
pecially on your account. It grieves 
me to think you should miss this 
pleasure. I wish you would recon- 


sider your decision and go without 
me,” : 
“T should find no pleasure in the 
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trip without you. The thought of 
your working like a galley slave at 
home would haunt me the whole 
time.” 

“But suppose you and Phil go. 
He has buckled down to business 
like a veteran, and needs the change 
far more than I. And besides, Mari- 
on will be one of the party. You 
know he has seen little of her during 
the season, and a few weeks with her 
would bring back, I fancy, something 
of his old gay nature.” 

“He has never got over the dis- 
appointment of her refusal, poor 
boy,” sighed Mrs. Derringforth. 

“Tt was hardly a refusal, though.” 

“No, I should have said_post- 
ponement, but he took it to heart 
almost as he would have a rejection.” 

“Yes, it has wrought a wonderful 
change in him. But I believe he 
would throw off the gloom and be 
himself again if he and Marion were 
constantly together once more, as 
they would be on this trip. Think 
of this and make up your mind to go. 
I shall be happier knowing that you 
and Phil are happier. Your interests 
are more to me than money, though 
you think my ambition will lead me 
to the grave. It isn’t that I am so 
ambitious now for great wealth. I 
have reached that age when I would 
prefer to take it more quietly. But 
one cannot always do as he would 
wish. He has a business and it ex- 
pands beyond his design—almost be- 
yond his control, sometimes. It runs 
itself in a way, and takes him along 
with it. But Iam going to draw in 
the lines so that I shall have more 
leisure for you and for myself.” 

“No, no, dear, I could not leave 
you here alone,” said the wife, witha 
gesture as if to drive the thought 
from her mind. “I would gladly go 
on Phil’s account, if that were all, 
but—”’ she hesitated for an instant— 
“but,” she went on, her voice trem- 
bling, “something is troubling you, 
my husband—you cannot hide it 
from me. I can feel it, I know it— 
tell me, dear, what it is, won’t you ?— 
and let me help you bear the burden.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Mr. Derring- 
forth, still hoping to deceive her. 
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“You are nervous and worried about 
Phil, that’s all;” and he forced a 
laugh, but it was plainly counterfeit, 
and his eyes filled with tears that he 
could not keep back—tears brought 
out by his wife’s tenderness and 
loyalty—-not those of the man of 
weakness. 

“JT should think you might go with 
us, Phil—with me,” pleaded Marion 
in her most persuasive way. 

“ T wish I could, little girl,” he said, 
his heart yearning to say yes. “Six 
weeks with you would be life again 
to me, but it is impossible for me to 
get away.” 

“Impossible!” she repeated the 
word. How strangely it sounded as 
she said it. Her disappointment 
could not have been more eloquently 
expressed. 

“There are obstacles,” he hastened 
to say, “that one cannot possibly 
overcome.” 

“Love should know no obstacles 
though they be mountain high.” 

“You question my love, then?” 
said Derringforth, the hot blood 
rushing to his cheeks. A few months 
before he would not have uttered 
these words and even now he would 
have given his right hand to recall 
them. 

Marion flushed—not so much at 
what he had said as at his manner of 
saying it. She hesitated before 
speaking. 

“ Phil, we mustn’t go on in this 
way,” she said sweetly. “Let us 
avoid anything that would cause us 
regret,” and she extended her hand 
to him in token of good faith. He 
took it in his own, and there was love 
and penitence and hope in the pres- 
sure he gave it. 

“Tam so sorry,” he said tenderly. 
“T am hardly myself.” 

“You have been hardly yourself, 
Phil, for a long time. What has 
changed you so?” 

“Can you ask—don’t you know?” 

“But you promised to be brave 
and help me wait patiently. Must 
I help you ?” 

“1 think I need the help more than 
you.” It was his heart that said 
these words, not his head—a heart 
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distracted with business troubles and 
crying out in its loneliness. 


IX. 


THE Kingsleys separated from the 
party in San Francisco, and went to 
visit an old friend of Mr. Kingsley’s, 
who had a large ranch in Southern 
California—Edwards was his name. 
Kingsley and Edwards had been 
boys together in New England a 
generation before. The one had 
found his way to the metropolis and 
the other to the far West. Each had 
grown rich in worldly possessions, 
though the Westerner had more to 
show for his life than the metropoli- 
tan, for the number of his children 
was a round half dozen, while Marion 
alone was the Kingsley heir. 

The oldest of the Edwards child- 
ren was a young man, twenty four, 
tall, broad chested, and straight, with 
light hair worn long, and complexion 
as fairasa woman’s. He was as pic- 
turesque a fellow as ever played 
havoc with the heart of a girl. He 
was the embodiment of human na- 
ture—generous, gay, unrestrained— 
a natural man with big heart and 
abounding health. He had grown 
up in the saddle, and was as perfect 
a horseman as the most dashing pro- 
duct of the frontier. He was a full 
grown child of nature, as sweet as 
a girl, as chivalrous asa knight of 
old. 

Such was Burton Edwards as Mar- 
ion Kingsley saw him—such he was 
in fact. The Edwardses were de- 
lightful people, and made the Kings- 
leys as much at home as if they had 
been kinoftheirown, Sallie, the next 
in age to Burton, was but a year 
younger than Marion. She had the 
ingenuous, whole souled, sunny dis- 
position of her brother. Marion was 
charmed with her, and told herself 
that she had never before seen human 
nature in such attractive guise, where 
such perfect sincerity and childlike 
freedom throbbed with every puls- 
ation of the heart. , 

Marion had hardly been with the 
Edwardses an hour when she was 
“Marion” to every one. Formality 
had no place in that delightful ranch 
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life, untrammeled by the convention- 
ality of the city that dries up the 
springs of sweetness and simplicity 
and makes the heart the abode of 
cant and artificiality. 

As it was “ Marion” with Burton 
and Sallie so it was “Burton” and 
“Sallie” with Marion. The three 
entered into the sports of ranch life 
with the zest and enthusiasm of 
children ; and children they were in 
fact, without a care or a thought to 
mar their happiness. Not a thought 
—no, that would hardly be true, for 
Marion left behind her a lover far, 
far away in New York—the play- 
mate of her childhood, the light of 
her life. Yes, she had a thought for 
Phil, poor boy, who was toiling while 
she was playing, working for her and 
the home they were some day to share 
together. But that home and that 
some day—how indefinite now, and 
how real it had been but a few 
months before! 

Her life was crowded with pleas- 
ures and intoxicated by the associa- 
tion with two natures that were as a 
stimulant to her own. She mar- 
veled at the things she did, the miles 
she rode, the tennis she played, the 
dances she danced. 

“You shall ride Dick today, Mari- 
on,” said Burton when she had been 
at the ranch a week. Dick was his 
own horse, a thoroughbred, and the 
finest in the county. 

“Ride Dick! [ ride Dick!” she 
answered. “Nothing would delight 
me so much—he is such a beauty, 
but, I can’t allow myself to take him 
from you.” 

“Don’t think of that,” replied Bur- 
ton, in his free, generous way. “He 
shall be yours all the time you are 
with us—I’ll ride Bruno; he is an 
ugly beast, but I’m in the mood to 
tame him. We will have great sport 
now. Sallie’s horse is a good match 
for Bruno. The races we will have 
will be something to remember when 
you get back to New York.” 

“Tm sure they will, but they will 
not be the only delightful remem- 
brance. I could not well forget your 
generous hospitality and the many 
things you have done for my pleas- 
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ure; and now to crown all you give © 
up your own horse to me.” 

“That’s nothing,” laughed Burton. 
“We are the debtors, for you are 
giving us more pleasure than it is 
possible for us to give you.” 

“Oh, what extravagance!” pro- 
tested Marion. 

“Not a bit,” answered Burton. “I 
put it not strongly enough, rather 
than too strongly. Itis a rare thing 
to have a New York girl with us, and 
it is especially rare to have one who 
is so congenial—one who enters into 
our wild life with such enthusiasm as 
yours. You have completely won Sal- 
lie’s heart.” 

3ut this was not the only heart 
Marion had won. 

The days passed by unnumbered, 
one following another so quickly that 
there was no beginning, no ending. 
They were as a whole—-one unbroken, 
intoxicating dream. The Kingsleys 
had been at the ranch three weeks, 
and the visit was to end on the mor- 
row. 

Burton and Marion went out for 
their last ride together. Sallie re- 
mained at home. Was the cause as- 
signed genuine or _ counterfeit ? 
Marion asked herself this. At all 
events she was glad that Burton and 
she were alone, and yet she was con- 
scious of the feeling that it would be 
better if Sallie were with them. 

Dick had been equipped with 
special trappings in her honor. She 
appreciated this. What woman does 
not love these little attentions ? They 
appeal with peculiar force to the 
feminine heart. The day was bright 
and the air was clear and exhilarat- 
ing. Dick ,was in fine form and 
eager for a dash. But there wasa 
feeling of depression that both Burton 
and Marion shared alike. It was the 
thought of her leaving for the East 
on the following day. It hung over 
them like a cloud, and followed them 
whether the horses were racing in 
full gallop or walking slowly beneath 
the spreading branches of the great 
trees. 

Marion leaned forward and patted 
Dick’s neck. 

“You shall have him for your own, 
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I will give him to you,” 


Marion. 
said Burton. 

“Give Dick to me! 
don’t mean that,” replied Marion. 

“IT do indeed.” 

“Oh, Burton, you are too gener- 


Oh, no, you 


ous. I could not think of taking him 
away from you.” 

“T wish you would. I should be 
happier in the thought that he was 
giving you pleasure than in riding 
him myself.” 

“T thank you so much. I wish I 
could make you feel how deeply I 
appreciate the offer, and your thought 
‘for my happiness. But papa would 
not allow me to accept so valuable a 
present. It would not be right.” 

Burton felt that he was not making 
the progress he had hoped for. The 
horses were walking now, and he and 
Marion rode silently on side by side. 
Neither said anything for a little 
time. Finally Burton raised his head 
and turned towards Marion. There 
was love in his eyes as they met hers, 
and he spoke softly, tenderly. 

Marion felt what was coming, and 
strove to save him the humiliation. 
It was a task for which she was ill 
prepared. All the reserve force of 
her nature was called out, and time 
after time she adroitly turned the 
conversation—turned it so cleverly 
that Burton did not suspect her 
motive. But the strong, passionate 
love that swayed his heart could not 
be so easily repressed. Again and 
again he came back to the subject, 
almost abruptly at times, and as 
often she led him toa different theme, 
but always with such gentle tact and 
perfect skill that he could scarce dis- 
cern she divined his purpose. 

It was will against will, and the 
will of the woman won. She had 
saved him, and saved herself the pain 
of refusing him, 

The next day she said good by. 
He prolonged his hold upon her 
hand and looked the words he fain 
would have spoken. 

“T shall see you in New York be- 
fore very long,” he said as he handed 
her into the carriage. There was an 
attempt to speak lightly, but his 
voice betrayed his true feelings. 
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That last look was photographed 
upon Marion’s mind, and as she 
journeyed homeward it was ever 
with her. 

“IT am very sorry for him, poor 
fellow,” she said to herself; “very 
sorry. I had no idea that he cared 
for me—that he loved me, until the 
day we went riding alone. I cannot 
think it was my fault. How strange 
it all seems, and it makes me so un- 
comfortable! Perhaps I am_ to 
blame—just a little—perhaps I ought 
not to have seen so much of him, but 
I couldn’t very well make myself 
disagreeable, and besides, I liked 
him. It can’t be a crime fora girl 
to like a man when he interests her ; 
and Burton is such a delightful fel- 
low. But he shouldn’t have fallen in 
love. I wonder why people do such 
foolish things. Phil and I never fell 
in love—and I was there only three 
weeks. Perhaps, though, I should 
have told him something of Phil; 
but what could I have said? Phil 
and I are notengaged. Mama didn’t 
wish us to be engaged. If we 
had been, I could have said so, 
and that would have saved him—I’m 
not sure, though; sometimes men 
fall in love with engaged girls. I 
wonder if he would have done that. 
Well, he will forget all about me ina 
little while, and then he will laugh at 
his folly—yes, forget all about me,” 
and there was a perceptible sigh. 
Was it an expression of sorrow for 

3urton Edwards or the moan of a 
heart pierced by Cupid’s arrow ? 


X. 


SprinG melted into summer, sum- 
mer vanished into fall, and fall faded 
into winter; and with winter came 
in a season of unparalleled gayety, 
Marion was on the crest of the wave. 

Phil had seen comparatively little 
of her since her departure for Cali- 
fornia. He had not been out of 
town, and she had spent few days in 
town. Throughout all the hot wea- 
ther he had worked with hardly the 
loss of an hour. It was a struggle 
for existence, and side by side with 
his father he strove to avert the crash. 
They were yet in the toils of Van 
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Stump. Phil showed the effects of 
the long confinement and the strain 
he had undergone. His father wore 
deeper marks of torture. The twist 
had squeezed him hardest. 

Strum was obsequiousand snaky. 
The cold grasp behind him—the 
hand that turned the screws—was 
as yet unknown to either Mr. Der- 
ringforth or his son, They had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the knowledge of 
their distress from the public. Be- 
yond the whisperings—the insinua- 
tions that came from Van Stump, 
with the purpose of injuring their 
credit, that he might bleed them the 
deeper, nothing was known of the 
heroism with which father and son 
fought the fierce fight—a hand to 
hand combat that tried the metal of 
their souls. 

Marion knew nothing of all this. 
She felt that Derringforth had 
neglected and avoided her. She had 
never quite forgiven him for his re- 
fusal to go with her on that Cali- 
fornia trip. He had assigned no 
cause other than that it was impos- 
sible to get away. This did not 
satisfy her. She felt that at least 
she should have his confidence. 

“‘ He should have mine,” she told 
herself. “Love should know no 
secrets.” This was her feeling at 
that time. But did she tell him all 
about Burton Edwards—of his love 
for her and the impress he had left 
upon herown heart--that picturesque, 
chivalrous son of the West? She 
had intended to go over it all with 
Derringforth—to make a clean breast 
and free her heart from this feeling 
of guilt——a feeling that clung to her 
like a black shadow. He had in- 
tended, too, to confide in her the 
cause of his inability to accompany 
her, but the conversation took aturn 
_that made this awkward, and she 

went away with the feeling that he 
had grown cold and indifferent. 

The first time she saw Derring- 
forth after returning to New York 
there seemed to be no suitable oppor- 
tunity to unburden her soul to him. 
She tried to shape matters so that 
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she could begin the confession with- 
out abruptness. But all her efforts 
were frustrated. He always hap- 
pened to say the very thing that she 
did not wish him to say. 

With this thought on her mind 
there was an unnatural restraint about 
her manner that Derringforth was 
quick to notice. It had the effect of 
chilling his spirits. Each experi- 
enced a feeling of awkwardness. A 
cloud settled down upon them, and 
the evening went by and Derring- 
forth was gone and Marion’s heart 
was heavy. 

Once the confession had been put ° 
off, the difficulties in making it in- 
creased in number and strength. In 
a few days she had gone to the 
country. Derringforth never came 
there to see her, though she was 
but a few hundred miles away. She 
felt hurt and would not allow her- 
self to ask why he could not come. 
He had chosen to stay away, and 
gave her no reason for doing so, 
save that he could not take an hour 
from business. This seemed scarcely 
credible. 

The secret that had haunted her at 
first was less troublesome now. The 
black shadow had been dispelled. 
She was back in New York again. 
Derringforth had lost the boyish lines 
in his face. He seemed a good deal 
changed—had grown subdued and 
serious. She speculated over the 
transformation, and the longer she 
thought the more distant he seemed. 

He, too, from his point of view, 
had done much thinking. His heart 
ached with an ache that was death 
to his hopes. The year would be 
ended in another week—that year 
that he had been asked to wait. 
Seven days more and he would goto 
her and reopen the subject—only 
seven days. Oh, that a stroke of 
fortune might free him from the 
grasp of that cold, bony hand that 
had him by the throat! Only this 
and then he could go to Marion with 
that love that had grown up with 
him and was his life, fiber of his fiber, 
soul of his soul. 








(70 be continued.) 














FOREIGN MILLIONAIRES. 
By W. Freeman Day. 


[% spite of 
stance to the contrary, the great 


one conspicuous in- 


fortunes of America are seldom 
landed estates. We are essentially a 
commercial nation, and the vast 
mercantile possibilities of a market 
of sixty million people have 
proved our most potent talisman 
of wealth. The rapid growth 
of our cities has of course 
made many land owners rich; 
but it remains true that of the 
greatest fortunes most have been 
amassed by other means—in 
trade or manufacturing, by min- 
ing or invention, or, still more 
frequently, in the wonderful de- 
velopment of our railroad sys- 
tem. 

Herein is to be 
nificant contrast 
United States and 
countries, It may be 


found a sig- 
between the 
most other 


the most coveted of all posses- 
sions, and enabled its possessors 

to monopolize a preponderating 
share of the wealth of the com- 
munity. Of this tendency Great 
dritain supplies a striking exem- 
plification. Her land owners 

are her richest men; and, con- 
versely, a few very rich men own 

an overwhelmingly dispropor- 
tionate share of her land. Es- 
tablished custom demands that 
real property shall always be left, 
undivided, to the eldest son. Many 
estates are entailed, and must of 
necessity be held together so; and 
the rule also becomes law in the case 
of an intestate. 

Thirty six persons own one tenth 
of the surface of Great Britain. First 
in the extent of his acreage is the 
Duke of Sutherland, who has great 


said 

broadly that in crowded Europe, 
land hunger has made the soil 4% 
A 


stretches of mountain and moor in 
the Highlands, but draws most of his 
income trom a much smaller tract of 
coal lands in Staffordshire, 

First in the amount of his revenues 
is the Duke of Westminster, who is 
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undoubtedly the richest living Eng- 
lishman. His wealth is of adaman- 
tine solidity, too. He owns a good 
deal of farming land, chiefly in 
Cheshire, which has no doubt depre- 
ciated during the recent years of 
agricultural depression in England ; 
but any loss from this source has 
been offset a hundred fold by the 
advance in value of his great hold- 
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ings in the west end of London. 
Hugh Lupus Grosvenor—to give the 
duke his family name—traces his 
descent back to Hugh Lupus (Hugh 
the Wolf), Gros Veneur (chief hunts- 
man) to the -king, who came over 
to England with William the Con- 
queror, Some three centuries ago a 
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rate as they fall in. Its present 
owner’s annual income is said to be 
eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, which would make him 
worth something like a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Of the Duke of Westminster’s half 
a dozen residences the finest—his 
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descendant of the Norman hunter 
married a wife whose dowry was a 
large farm not far from the city of 
Westminster, in those days separated 
from London by a wide stretch of 
fields. That farm now forms the 
residential quarter around Grosvenor 
Square, the many hundred houses 
that cover it being mostly let on 
ninety nine year leases, which are 
always sure to be renewed at a higher 


home—is Eaton Hall, a few miles 


from Chester. It is perhaps as 
splendid a house as money ever 
built. It lacks only that which 


money cannot buy—the _ historic 
memories of such a mansion as 
Windsor or Blenheim. It is great in 
extent and magnificent in its sur- 
roundings. Its walls were decorated 
by Royal Academicians. Its chapel 
is a Gothic gem, in whose tower 
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there hangs a peal of bells of which 
rumor said, when they were first 
placed there, that they 
were made at fabulous 
cost of pure. silver. 
In its garden exotic 
flowers and _ fruits 
grow under acres of 
glass. In its stables 
and paddocks are a 
hundred thorough 
breds, in its surround- 
ing park, through 
which winds the Dee, 
are a thousand fallow 


deer. From its gates 
wide avenues, bord- 
ered with rows. of 
great trees, stretch 


away for miles to the 
lodges that guard the 
park entrances. 
Among the other 
great land owners of 
Ingland are the Dukes 
of Northumberland, 
Devonshire, Bedford, 
Portland, and  Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Derby, 
and Sir John Rams- 
den. Lord Derby is probably the 
richest of these, for besides a rentroll 
of something like a million dollars a 
year he is popularly credited with 
the possession of more ready money 
than any other Englishman except 
the Rothschilds. He has played a 
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prominent part in politics. His 
father, the famous Lord Derby who 
was thrice premier of 
England, gave him a 
seat in the Cabinet 
in 1866, Later he was 
twice foreign secre- 
tary under Disraeli, 
but resigned owing 
to ai disagreement 
with the Tory lead- 
er’s militant policy 
during the threatened 
crisis with Russia in 
1878, and joined Glad- 
stone, with whom he 
afterwards served as 
foreign secretary. 
Not all the English 
millionaires are land 
owners. Some have 
gained their money by 
trade in London, or 
by manufacturing in 
Lancashire or York- 
shire. Lord Brassey, 
who died some months 
ago, left thirty million 
dollars made by him- 
self and his father in 
railroad construction, The Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, now nearly eighty 
years old—double the age of her 
husband, Mr. Ashmead _ Bartlett, 
formerly of Philadelphia—has a great 
fortune amassed in banking. The 
Barings had another, and probably a 
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From a photograph by Downey, London 


greater, till the crash in their Argen- 
tine investments brought disaster 
and almost ruin. 

Colonel North, the “nitrate king,” 
has been more fortunate in his South 
American speculations. His career 
is a romance that even California 
can scarcely parallel. Forty vears 
ago John Thomas North was a bare 
footed boy in a Yorkshire town, the 
son of a small dealer in coals, He 
served an apprenticeship at an iron 
foundry, and at twenty five, with an 
engineer’s certificate, went out to 
Chili to make his fortune. Not 
finding it there, he drifted north to 
Peru, and made a tenstrike by get- 
ting hold of the nitrate beds at 


Iquique and exporting their valuable 
product to Europe. 

He still has great interests in South 
America, and has added others in 
England and in Belgium. He has 
built himself a palace at Eltham, in 
Kent, and owns fine paintings, costly 
vachts, and fast horses, on which he 
“plunges” to the extent of betting 
half a million dollars, sometimes, on 
a single race. Wonderful stories are 
told of the amount of his wealth, 
which may actually be, as is asserted, 
a hundred million dollars, or may be 
much less. It is a far more uncer- 
tain quantity than such estates as 
the Duke of Westminster’s. In the 
recent Chilian war, for instance, he 
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risked great losses by the open 
aid he gave to the Congressional 
faction, and would have suffered 
severely had Balmaceda trium- 
phed. 

There is a curious story of a 
man in London whom nobody 
knows, but who, nevertheless, 
is worth sixty million dollars. 


His name is Smith—George 
Smith. He made his money in 
America, and has most of it 
invested here in such a way 


that it pays no taxes and cuts 
no figure in the public eve. He 
lives at a club in London, to 
avoid paying taxes on a house, 
Indeed he is altogether so mys- 
terious an individual that one is 
tempted to believe him a myth 
—a financial Mrs. Harris. 

The Rothschild millions—or 
billions, perhaps—-are to a great 
extent held in common by the 
branches of that famous family. 

But as the head of the house, 
and the chief power in the con 
trol of its finances, Nathaniel 
Maver Rothschild must be 
ranked among the very richest 
men of the world. He is the 
great grandson of the founder of the 
Rothschild fortunes, and is a man of 
fifty two, witha son of about half that 
age. His English title only dates from 
1885. He is the first member of the 
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Jewish religion —Djisraecl was a 
churchman —ever admitted to the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Rothschild’s seat at Tring, 
in Hertfordshire, is a mansion of el- 
aborate magnificence, but his own 
tastes are said to be simple and un- 
ostentatious. Although there is no 
great benefaction that bears the 
name of Rothschild, a certain degree 
of munificence has been traditional 
with the family. The head of the 
London branch is said to devote to 
charitable objects not only a quarter 
of a million dollars a year, but also a 
good deal of his time. 

Alphonse de Rothschild,* head of 
the Paris branch, is one of the many 
great capitalists of the French me- 
tropolis. Another, and a member of 
Baron Maurice 


the same race, 1s 
Hirsch. Baron Hirsch’s grandfather 
was a tradesman in the Bavarian 


* A portrait of Alphonse de Rothschild appeared 
in MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE for December, 14 2, on 


page 306. 
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HERR KRUPP, 


From a photograph by Haarstick, Dusseldorf. 


university town of Wurzburg, who 
made a modest fortune which his 
son multiplied many times in suc- 
cessful railroad speculations—a_ pro- 
cess that was continued by the 
grandson, who has done railroad 
building on an extensive scale in 
Russia, Turkey, and the Balkan 
states. 

The name of Baron Hirsch is in- 
separably linked with his great pro- 
jects for the benefit of the oppressed 
Hebrew population of Eastern 
Europe. It is stated that within the 
last ten years he has devoted to phil- 
anthropic purposes no less than fifty 
millions of dollars. With one phase 
of his charities—-the sending of Rus- 
sian refugees to find new homes in 
America—we may not be thoroughly 
in sympathy, but that need not pre- 
vent admiration of his magnificent 





efforts to relieve the dis- 
tress of the most wretched 
of his fellow descendants 
of Abraham. 

France has very few 
great landed estates. Un- 
like most European coun- 
tries, ner soil is owned by 
the peasantry who culti- 
vate it—a fact that has 
been to her an undoubted 
source of national strength. 
Something like a quarter 
of her population are land 
owners. The millionaires 
of Paris owe their wealth 
to trade, to manufacturing, 
to railroad contracts, or to 
banking. Jewish aptitude 
for finance has demon- 
strated itself more mark- 
edly there than anywhere 
else, and the great finan- 
cial powers of France are 
wielded by the race to 
which the Rothschilds and 
Hirsch belong. 

Germany is not a land 
of great wealth, and her 
millionaires are few. It is 
characteristic that the most 
conspicuous of them should 
be the maker of her mighty 
cannon, Herr Krupp. The 
Krupp iron works, at [s- 
sen, in the lower Rhine country, 
are famed as the greatest makers of 
the deadly weapons with which the 
Christian nations of Europe are daily 
making ready to destroy each other's 
armies, An era of universal peace 
would bring ruin to Krupp, who now 
makes about a million dollars a year 
out of his big guns. 

Of the immense number of royal, 
ducal, and princely families with 
which Germany is veritably infested, 
many are extremely poor, but a few 
extremely rich. The young emperor 
seems to spend his money as fast as 
he gets it, or perhaps a little faster, 
and his private estate is inconsider- 
able. His mother, the Empress 
Frederick, who inherits the thrifty 
ideas of her mother, Queen Victoria, 
has annuities from two governments 
—England and Germany--and a 
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snug property of her own. Richest 
of all the Teutonic royalties is the 
Duke of Cumberland—his English 
title comes to him by descent from 
his grandfather, the fifth son of 
George I[[—who would be King of 
Hanover if greedy Prussia had not 
seized his father’s dominions. He 
has steadily declined to accept the 
money that was offered him as com- 
pensation for his lost throne. He 
does not need it, for he is said to be 
worth a hundred million marks, 
($25,000,000) without it. 

If we include royal millionaires, 
we should have mentioned Queen 
Victoria, and should add Alexander 
of Russia and Franz Josef of Austria, 
who are the wealthiest men of their 
respective countries. Several of the 
Austrian nobles have great ancestral 
estates, the most famous being those 
of the Esterhazy family, which are 
said to be grievously incumbered 
with mortgages. In Russia the 
Demidoffs have long been known 
as multimillionaires. <A_ still 
greater fortune has been ac- 
cumulated in the last few 
vears by the Nobel brothers, 
the two enterprising Germans 
who developed the petroleum 
wells of Baku, and are the 
Standard Oil magnates’ only 
rivals for the trade of the 
world. 

Spain is another poor coun 
try, but one of her citizens— 
the Duke of Medina-Coeli—is 
said to be worth thirty million 
dollars. Nobody in Italy can 
claim such figures, the richest 
Italian being the Prince Tor- 
lonia, with about half as much. 

Wonderful stories have been 
told of the treasures possessed 
by some of the Indian princes 
and nabobs. Indiais really the 
poorest country that has a civ- 
ilized government, vet among 
her three hundred millions of 
people, most of whom = are 
chronically on the ragged edge 
of starvation, there are a few 
individuals of great wealth. 
The same may be said of 
China, whence also come oc- 
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casional reports—doubtless highly 
imaginative reports—of fortunes that 
sink our greatest estates into insig- 
nificance. 

Financial conditions in the newer 
lands of South America, of British 
Africa, and of Australia, might be ex- 
pected to approach our own more 
nearly, and such is as a rule the case. 
California has had its parallel in the 
gold fields of Victoria and the dia- 
mond mines of Kimberley. A man 
named Barnato, who settled at Kim- 
berley in 1876, is said to have made 
thirty millions of dollars out of 
diamonds, Cecil Rhodes, the most 
prominent politician of Cape Colony, 
has Napoleonic schemes of coloniza- 
tion that have made him the “un- 
crowned king’ of aterritorial empire. 
James Tyson, a Queensland “squat- 
ter’ has wide Australian grazing 
lands that have made him worth 
twenty five million dollars. 

In the republics south of us the 
favorite paths to millions are agri- 





DON GUZMAN BLANCO. 
From a photograph by Mora, New York 
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KESIDENCE OF SENORA COUSINOS AT SANTIAGO, 


culture and politics. Political chief- 
tains have too seldom been above 
using their official positions for their 
personal enrichment. Barrios, for 
instance, when he was president of 
Guatemala, made ample provision 
fora rainy day by safe investments 
in New York, whither his widow fled 
when he was killed by revolutionists. 
Guzman Blanco was more fortunate, 
and lives to enjoy, in the luxury of 
Paris, the ample fruit of his financial 
forethought during his long ascend- 
ency in Venezuelan politics. Cel- 
man, of Argentina, is another ex 
president the origin of whose great 
wealth is ascribed to his period of 
official power. Diaz, of Mexico, has 
been often and loudly charged with 
a similar tendency to pervert his 
public trust; but on the testimony of 
those who should know, the accusa- 
tion is undeserved, and he is a com- 
paratively poor man. 

The richest Chilian is a woman, 
Senora Isidora Cousinos, who owns 
coal mines, steamships, valuable land 


in Santiago and Valparaiso, a railroad, 
potteries, and a list of other proper- 
ties too long to recite. Some of 
these she inherited, and some were 
left her by her husband, who died a 
good many vears ago. Since then 
the widow has managed all her busi- 
ness for herself, and very success- 
fully. She has a two million dollar 
country place at Lota, in southern 
Chili, and a house in Santiago which 
though not large is said to be won- 
derfully furnished and decorated. 

A Central American Croesus is 
John James Magee, who apparenily 
owns nearly everything worth own- 
ing in Guatemala. He is an Irish- 
man, and was British Consul at San 
Jose in 1875, when he happened to 
offend the local commandante, who 
seized him and gave him a hundred 
lashes. The government had to pay 
him $100,000 damages—$1,000 for 
each and every lash—and with that 
sum he laid the foundation of his 
present fortune, which is estimated 
at ten million dollars. 
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Lonpon, June 23.—The brig Clio, from 
Zanzibar, brings intelligence, which, if 
true, will be of deep import to the members 
of the Geographical Society. ‘The news 
concerns Arthur Marquand, who went out 
to Africa with the Jarvis Hook expedition 
ten years ago, was lost in the jungle, and 
has never been heard from since. ‘The 
Clio’s captain declares that Marquand has 
been held incaptivity by a tribe of Somalis, 
and succeeded not long since in escaping. 
Captain Davidson's information comes 
through several hands, but as near as can 
be made out, Marquand—if it was he— 
made his way to the coast, and constructed 
a rude raft, on which he fearlessly em- 
barked amid the breakers and was picked 
up by some vessel, name and destination 
unknown. Of course a report of this sort 
is very vague, and the only reason for sup- 
posing the man to be Marquand is that 
this person was a white man and came 
from a point somewhere near the scene 
of Marquand’s disappearance. ‘The ar- 
rival of ships from southeast Africa at both 
English and American ports will be at- 
tended with unusual interest during the 
next few weeks. 

Arthur Marquand was a native of Mass- 
achusetts, and was the youngest member 
of the Jarvis Hook expedition, being only 
twenty three when he sailed with it. It 
will be remembered that the expedition re- 
turned four years later, with some impor- 
tant data for the Geographical Society, and 
with the loss of five men out of the original 
sixteen, four of them by fever, and one, 
this Marquand, by disappearance. 

The foregoing item, printed among 
the foreign dispatches in a Boston 
paper, wasread with varying degrees 
of interest by those under whose 
notice it came. But as it was not 
headed with display lines and was 
tucked away at the 
column, seemingly in the capacity of 
a “filler,” it did not make a very 
deep impression on the general 
public. 

Butthere was one home where it was 
read with eyes that seemed to devour 
the words asa famished man devours 
bread. This home was a stately man- 
sion in a Massachusetts town; the 


bottom of a‘ 


reader was a woman, past her youth, 
but still beautiful. Around her were 
all the accessories of comfort and 
luxury that wealth can supply ; but 
her gown was somber, and on her 
face, faintly perceptible even through 
its lines of beauty, were the traces of 
suffering. 

She was sitting at a dainty break- 
fast table. She had picked up the 
paper languidly, as if impelled to 
glance over it by custom rather than 
desire. It was by the purest chance 
that she had happened to notice the 
item already quoted. 

When she had read it through, 
with bosom heaving and fingers that 
had suddenly become so nervous 
that the sheet slipped from them and 
fell with a rattling of paper to the 
floor, her lips parted and she gave 
one cry. 

“ Arthur!” 

Her companion at the table was a 
woman several years younger than 
herself. While waiting for the hos- 
tess to give the signal to rise, she had 
been idly toying with her coffee 
spoon and watching two coquetting 
robins through the window. Now 
she rose hastily and ran around to 
kneel beside her friend and peer with 
terror stricken eyes into the face that 
had grown suddenly pale. 

“Rose! Rose!” she called. “What 
is it? What has happened ?” 

The other opened her eyes, 
stretched out her arms, and as the 
younger woman allowed herself to 
be folded into their embrace for an 
instant, the first exclaimed : 

“Qh, Arthur is alive. I know it is 
he. I always knew that he was not 
dead, that he would come back !” 

Rose Marquand leaned over and 
picked up the newspaper. Her hands 
were trembling. She could not find 
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the place. Then she gave it up, and 
folding Gwendolin in her arms once 
more, proceeded to laugh and cry in 
the fashion most women have when 
their emotions are deeply roused. 

For Rose was Arthur Marquand’s 
wife, true to him during all these 
years of separation and silence, a 
silence that perchance some women 
would have construed as synony- 
mous with death. 

But Gwendolin’s eyes were not 
blinded by love light. Rose was her 
oldest friend ; they had been school 
girls together, and she had recently 
come to make a long visit to the 
lonely woman who had refused to be 
wholly comforted for her loss. Now, 
when Gwendolin had read the item, 
and knew the very slender basis on 
which the hope of Arthur’s return 
rested, she felt that in some way she 
must contrive to prevent the wife 
from building too lofty a superstruc- 
ture on this frail foundation. 

But she might as well have at- 
tempted to extinguish the source of 
the sunshine that was pouring in at 
the window. Rose was already ex- 
citedly turning the paper this way 
and that in search of,the marine 
news. 

“Took, look there, Gwen!” she 
cried after a moment, pointing tri- 
umphantly to a single line in diminu- 
tive type 

It was under the heading, “ Port 
of New York,” and read simply: 

Bark Juno (Br), Stevens, Zanzibar, April 11, 
with ivory to C. F. Grote; vessel to master. 

“ Don’t you see, Gwen !” cried the 
happy woman. “He may _ have 
come on the Juno. I may get a 
telegram any minute. He may be 
here this very day. Quick, Gwen, 
find a time table, in the library, or up 
in my room, anywhere, somewhere. 
I must see what 1s the first train he 
could take to bring him here.” 

By this time Gwendolin herself be- 
gan to be infected with hope. Oh, 
if it could only betrue, she thought! 
Rose’s life had seemed so incom- 
plete; and her womanhood had _ bud- 
ded with promise of such perfect 
happiness and joy. For if ever a 


love match was made it was that be- 
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tween Rose Grayson and Arthur 
Marquand. Rose lived with her 
parents in this very home, the most 
imposing in the town, where Arthur 
had come as a college boy, and 
whence he had gone away, at the 
end of four years, on his wedding 
journey. 

Gwen recalled now, as she hurried 
from room to room in search of that 
time table, how stern his father had 
been with him for his haste, a stern- 
ness that, more than anything else, 
had fired Arthur with the determina- 
tion to join the Jarvis Hook expedi- 
tion and show the world that it was 
not all of life for him to do simply 
the bidding of the woman he loved. 
For Rose had bitterly opposed his 
going. And this fact had added 
poignancy to her grief—the memory 
that she may have parted with him 
without giving him a heartfelt “ God 
speed” for his journey. His disap- 
pearance she had come to look upon 
as her punishment. 

At last the time table was found, 
and the afternoon was spent by the 
two in poring over it and driving 
back and forth to the station to see 
if any telegram had come. But even 
the absence of messages inspired 
Rose with renewed hope. She was 
possessed with a strange, unaccount- 
able premonition that she would see 
her husband that day. 

“He wants to surprise me,” she 
told Gwen. “He will be here on 
that last train tonight. The ship 
may have been detained at Quaran- 
tine, you know. Oh, my dear, my 
dear, I am so happy.” 

Gwendolin trembled for her. What 
consequences might not disappoint- 
ment bring? They had already sent 
dispatches to “Captain Stevens” 
and “C. F. Grote,” asking if Arthur 
Marquand had come on the Juno. 
But there was still no reply to either. 
And yet this diminished not one 
whit Rose’s confidence. 

“There is no answer,” she said, 
“because we had nothing but the 
names to which to send the messages. 
Arthur will come on the nine twenty 
tonight.” 


Gwendolin went with her to the 
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station in the carriage to meet the 
train. They waited for fifteen min- 
utes beyond the time, then the station 
agent came out and told them that 
a freight wreck on the road would 
delay the express, probably till past 
midnight. 

“T shall sit up till he comes,” Rose 
announced when they had reached 
home again. 

“Then let me stay with you,” 
pleaded Gwendolin—“at least till 
you hear him coming.” 

“Well, you may stay a little while, 
Gwen. Then [shall send you to bed, 
and let the servants go too. It—it 
will be like the old days to meet him 
here in this room where we used to 
sit and talk before we knew it was 
love that drew us to each other. I 
suppose, though, he will be greatly 
changed—outwardly. Think of that 
captivity among savages! Oh, Ar- 
thur, my husband, what you must 
have suffered! But it will all be made 
up to you now. Hark, what is that, 
Gwen?” 

“Nothing, Rose, but rain. Didn't 
you notice the clouds as we drove 
home ?”’ 

“Then I must have John go back 
with the carriage. And I can go with 
him.” 

“No, no, dear,” entreated Gwen- 
dolin. “It’s only a shower. See, 
the moon is out again,” and she went 
to the window and flung open the 
shutters. 

“ Beautiful!’ murmured Rose, as 
she came over to stand beside her. 
“Go to bed now, Gwen. This is 
just the sort of night it was when 
Arthur told me he loved me. There, 
I will turn out the lamp and have 
the moonlight for company. Let 
them all go to bed. I will wait for 
Arthur here.” 

With many misgivings Gwendolin 
obeyed. Rose had reached a state 
where she dared not cross her. But 
what would the morning see ? 

“Tf Arthur had come on that ship 
Rose would surely have heard of it 
by this time,” Gwendolin told her- 
self, and when she reached her room 
she did not prepare for bed, but took 
up a book which she did not open, 





and sat down to think and listen and 
plan. 

When Gwendolin had gone, Rose 
walked back to the window, and 
leaning her head against one of the 
heavy curtains, looked out over the 
smooth lawn toward the gateway. 
All was still, save for a faint drip of 
water from the piazza roof. The 
odor of roses was borne in from the 
bush just outside; the moonlight, 
stealing in with it, seemed to revel 
in the luxuriousness of the apart- 
ment it had found. Ten strokes from 
the tall clock in the corner caused the 
figure in the window to start sud- 
denly and then to give a little sigh, 
as another searching glance over 
lawn and graveled driveway failed to 
reveal the longed for apparition. 

She left the window and walked 
slowly back to a large easy chair 
near the center table. She sank into 
this, and with her eyes on the clock 
listened and waited. 

The big clock ticks the minutes 
away, Otherwise there is naught to 
disturb the brooding quiet of the 
night. 

Suddenly the stillness is shattered 
by the whistle of a locomotive. The 
woman who has so patiently waited 
starts up with a tremor running 
through her nerves. 

“He will be here in a few minutes 
now,” she tells herself, and wonders 
that she has the calmness to frame a 
connected thought. 

She forces herself to sit still for 
five minutes longer, then rises and 
hurries out into the hall to open the 
front door. But just as she reaches 
it, she hears a sound in the room she 
has left. 

Turning quickly she sees a figure 
framed by the library window. The 
shutters are still standing open to let 
the moonlight in. 

“Tt is Arthur,” is her instant 
thought. “He has come in the old 
way to surprise me.” 

A few quick steps take her back 
into the library. A low, glad cry of 
“Arthur!” escapes her lips. She is 
about to fling herself into his arms, 
when he makes a dash forward and 
seizes her wrist in a grip of iron. 
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“One whimper and ” the cold 
barrel of a revolver against her fore- 
head finishes the sentence. 

The voice falls on the woman’s 
heart like the knell of doom—not for 
the threat which the words convey, 
but for the hopes deceived which it 
emphasizes. It isnot Arthur! Inan 
instant the whole fabric of her fond 
imagining falls in ruins at her feet. 
Her husband is not coming back to 
her, he does not live, it is all a delu- 
sion for which this rude awakening is 
but a fitting climax ! 

She opens her lips to cry out, not 
for aid, but in very agony of disap- 
pointment. But before a sound can 
come forth, a hand is placed over 
her mouth, the grasp in which she is 
held tightens, and the same brutal 
voice bids her be silent or die. 

But Rose is not afraid of death. 
Indeed, what has she to live for now? 
How can she steel herself once more 
to endure existence without him who 
was its end and aim to her? If this 
hateful hand were only once removed 
she would scream out in very defi- 
ance of its owner. Then he would 
kill her, and—then there would be 
no more disappointment for her. 

All these thoughts flashed through 
Rose Marquand’s brain in a second 
of time. Thenshe began to struggle 
with all the strength of one made 
desperate. One hand being neces- 
sary to keep her mute, the man was 
hampered in his ability to hold her, 
and in an instant later she writhed 
away from the palm across her lips. 
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One piercing cry she sent up, but 
the robber’s other arm was still 
about her, the arm that held the pis- 
tol. 

She saw this presented now at her 
forehead, as she fell crouching on the 
floor, saw in the moonlight the look 
of demoniacal determination with 
which the man placed his finger on 
the trigger. But she thought of 
Arthur and felt no fear. 

Then there was a report, a flash- 
ing of something that was not smoke 
nor fire before her eyes, a rush of 
people into the room, lights, and— 
Arthur bending over her, really Ar- 
thur, this time, looking not so very 
unlike his old self. 

“And is this heaven, dear?” she 
whispered from the shelter of his 
arms. 

“No, Rose, not with such as that 
so near at hand,” he replied, with a 
glance at the form of the burglar ly- 
ing on the floor with the coachman 
and gardener binding him to help- 
lessness. 

“Then you did come on the Juno,’ 
Rose went on. “ You wanted to sur- 
prise me, and if be 

She shuddered and would have 
buried her face in her hands, but 
Arthur took it tenderly between both 
of his, and a sweeter happiness than 
ever thrilled her as she realized that 
it was her husband who had come in 
“the old way,” after all, just in time 
to knock the villain’s pistol up and 
save her life, thus making it his 
more unreservedly even than of yore. 


, 
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LOVE is not dead, hush ! do not weep, 
But o’er his pillow softly sing ; 
A coverlet of roses bring ; 

What we name death is deeper sleep. 


Let him rest in your inmost deep, 

O heart of hearts ! Though joy take wing 
Love is not dead, hush! do not weep, 

But o’er his pillow softly sing. 


After the fickle frosts of spring 
As fearless flowers begin to peep, 
So, ‘neath the frost of sorrow’s sting, 
A spark of life and hope will keep— 
Love is not dead, hush! do not weep. 
Ruth Lawrence 




















THE ART SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
By Margaret Freld. 


“THE great art collections that 
were sent from Europe to the 
Centennial Exposition in  Phila- 
delphia came to an almost entirely 
untrained vision. Twenty years ago 
Americans went abroad, from the 
seaboard cities—a few of them—and 
now and then arich man from the 
interior took his family to Europe, 
but the constant stream of travel of 
today was unknown. The art col- 
lections in Philadelphia had a great 
influence not only upon the public, 
but also upon the artists. Uptothat 
time there were only two or three 
good art schools in America. The 
artists clung to classic models in 
style, and the public had grown to 
think the classic the only style. The 
modern schools, which were exem- 
plified in the European exhibit, were 
a revelation alike to painters and 
public. 

Our best American artists were 
educated in France, and in the ma- 
jority of cases stayed where they 
found sympathy and congenial sur- 
roundings. It was after this new 
awakening that many of these men 
came home, and have since spent 
years of their lives teaching the very 
rudiments of their art, in order that 
there might be American schools. 
They have succeeded in such fashion 
that all the advantages of art educa- 
tion in Europe, unless it be the tra- 
ditional atmosphere, can today be 
found in New York. There is not 
only the ability to do good work, 
but there is the feeling that it will be 
appreciated when it is done. 

It is often said of art schools that 
they are of no practical use, that the 
man or woman with the real soul of 
the artist would arrive at excellence 
without their help; and continual 
illustrations are being drawn from 


the well known men who have 
fought their own way into recogni- 
tion. The true idea of an art school 
is entirely lost sight of in this argu- 
ment. An art school, like a liter- 
ary school, or any other sort of 
school, is intended, not always as 
a training in practical technicalities 
for immediate use, but as a liberal 
education. It might be as justly 
argued that colleges and universities 
were of no practical use, because 
not one graduate in a_ thousand 
becomes a poet. 

The art schools are making an 
audience. An artist exists because 
he has appreciators, and the actual, 
practical value of this art education, 
disseminated from the great schools, 
is being shown in the new architec- 
ture of the country. Architects find 
their best talent called out by people 
who have been educated into a sense 
of true art, and are putting up build- 
ings all over the land which are en- 
during monuments of beauty. 

There are in New York, which is 
still the center of the best of every- 
thing in America, four high class 
art schools—the National Academy 
of Design, the Art Students’ League, 
the Metropolitan Art School, in con- 
nection with the gallery, and the 
Cooper Union Art School. 

The National Academy of Design 
is the oldest, and has the greatest 
reputation outside of New York. 
The N. A. after a member’s name is 
a title of honor. It grew out of the 
old Academy, which was founded in 
1802, and which was created and 
managed by men of almost any pro- 
fession save that of art. It was 
the cesthetic child of that early ma- 
terial day in New York, and was 
made much of for atime. The then 
Minister to France, Chancelor Liv- 
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ingstone, caused Napoleon to be 
made an honorary member, and in 
that capacity the first consul sent 
several casts and engravings to the 
Academy. 

But the business men who had 
founded the institution and fostered 
it, had many cares; some of the 
members died, and the Academy 
was almost forgotten, The Napo- 
leon casts were stored for several 


years, and then in 1816 they were’ 


brought out and exhibited, giving 
a new Start tothe Academy. There 
was, however, an avowed disinclina- 
tion to having artists as members 
of the board of directors. The busi- 
ness men scoffed at the idea of 
artists being able to manage any- 
thing. Young painters who had no 
reputation to commend them to the 
directors could not find a place in 
the exhibitions. Merit without repu- 
tation they did not understand. 

There was at this time a young 
artist in New York named Morse, 
who was not only dissatisfied him- 
self, but knew other men in the same 
state of mind. In June, 1825, hesent 
out an invitation to a number of 
young men, asking them to come to 
his room to eat strawberries and 
cream. The little note which he 
wrote to one of the men is still pre- 
served as a document in the art his- 
tory of New York. This meeting 
brought out results that have been 
factors in New York’s civilization. 

One evening, the “ drawing class ” 
was formed. Asher Brown Durand 
was made president and S. F. B. 
Morse was appointed secretary. The 
rules were simple. The members 
were to meet three evenings out of 
the week, each member to bring his 
own material, and the lamp was to 
be extinguished at nine o'clock. 

The Academy noticed this class of 
young men, and almost demanded 
that they should matriculate as mem- 
bers of its own body. This they re- 
fused to do, and in defiance they se- 
lected fifteen of their own members as 
directors, and incorporated them- 
selves into the National Academy of 
the Arts of Design. They moved 


from one room to another, always 
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gaining in strength and numbers and 
ability. In 1841 the old Academy 
was incorporated into the new, the 
new buying its effects for four hun- 
dred dollars. 

The artists, beginning to go abroad 
in 1829, had sent pictures to the gal- 
leries at home, and soon a very res- 
pectable collection was _ formed. 
Classes were kept up, the instruction 
being free, and good teachers were 
usually forthcoming. 

In 1875 there was a period when 
the classes were closed for lack of 
means to sustain them, and at this 
crisis the Art Students’ League, 
which is the real art school of Amer- 
ica, was born. By'the closing of 
the classes, numbers of pupils were 
left with a half completed term, and 
there was no prospect that the Acad- 
emy would reopen for some months. 
The students called a meeting at Mr. 
Wilmarth’s studio to decide what 
should be done. The outcome was 
the formation of the Art Students’ 
League, “ for the higher development 
of art culture.” 

Mr. Wilmarth gave his services 
gratuitously at first, and the League 
took rooms in a loft over a piano 
factory. All art students who meant 
to be artists were invited to join. 
Candidates for admission were re- 
quired to submit a drawing from the 
antique and to pay in five dollars a 
month. The League flourished for 
two years, and then the National 
Academy announced its intention of 
opening its classes again, and Mr. 
Wilmarth returned to his old duties. 

This was the crucial test of the 
real value of the League. The 
Academy was free, and had taken 
the League’s instructor, yet such was 
the spirit of the new institution that 
students found it more to their ad- 
vantage to work there than at any 
other school. 

Schools grow to have traditions 
and a personality, and it is this 
that has made the League what it is 
in the art education of America. Mr. 
Shirlaw came in where Mr. Wilmarth 
had gone out. The fourth year 
brought Mr. Beckwith and Mr. Chase, 
who returned from abroad to put 
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their mark on the League, which has 
grown from the loft to a beautiful 
new building on Fifty Seventh Street, 
and from a little drawing class with 
one teacher to a thousand pupils 
with nine of the best American art- 
ists as instructors. 

J. Carroll Beckwith, George de F. 
Brush, William M. Chase, Kenyon 
Cox, F. V. du Mond, H. Siddons 
Mowbray, Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
J. H. Twachtman, J. Alden Weir, 
these are the men under whose eye 
the workers in the League learn to 
paint. Each man_is_ individual 
after his own fashion. Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Weir are as distinct as it is 
possible to be. The students are in 
no danger of imitating styles, but 
the one defect of the League seems 
to lie in a clinging to classic methods 
of work. 

In the Julien school in Paris, the 
pupil is told to paint, “ Paint what 
you see, never mind what or how 
anybody else sees.” The Beaux Arts 
is the exponent of the classic school, 
and it is this that the League seems 
to be following. But one look at the 
Paris schools will show that it is 
Julien’s pupils who take the Beaux 
Arts prizes. They go over there for 
this opportunity, but their training 
they get in the untrammeled school. 

In the League, as in the other New 
York schools—the training in all is 
very similar—the standard for enter- 
ing is an understanding of the an- 
tique. The preparatory school takes 
the pupil through the study of casts 
and blocks—making studies in char- 
coal, 

The rooms 
cheerful, and 
things is the 
The different 


are light, airy, and 
one of the amazing 
youth of the pupils. 
results achieved even 
by the same method of work, are 
curious to note. One young man, 
almost a boy, had drawn a study in 
charcoal of a cast of a reclining 
female figure. In his drawing, all 
thought of the cast was eliminated. 
As it looked on his paper, it was a 
woman with Rubens-like flesh. When 
the pupil can make a first rate draw- 
ing from the cast, he goes to the an- 
tique class, where he is looked over 
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by Mr. Cox, Mr. Beckwith, or Mr. du 
Mond. 

Mr. Cox and Mr. Beckwith are well 
known, but Mr. du Mond is one of 
the very new men. Five years ago he 
was himself a student at the League, 
and it was only last year that he 
came back from his studies in Paris 
with Boulanger and Lefebvre. His 
style is new and of extreme delicacy, 
made up of curves and a translation 
of form that is exquisite. 

Irom these classes in the antique 
the pupil goes to the life class, and 
here the real work begins. It isa 
saying among artists that if a man 
can paint the nude male figure he 
can paint anything. When a pupil 
can give the shadows on human flesh 
their proper value—transparent, 
showing the flesh beneath, he has 
learned what painting means. But 
the way to this is long and arduous. 

The pupils come from all over the 
country, many of them with only a 
vague idea of what it means to be 
an artist. It looks so easy to put 
paint on canvas. But when they dis- 
cover that it takes years to learn to 
draw, and more years to learn to 
paint, and that all this technique 
goes for little, unless nature has 
given ideality to blend with training, 
then there begins to come a doubt 
in many minds. Gradually in this 
way the classes are weeded out year 
by year. 

Mr. Chase has a still life class that 
is very interesting. It is here that 
the way to handle textures is taught. 
Frank Duveneck painted his cele- 
brated “ Turkish Page ” from one of 
Mr. Chase’s groupings for the still 
life effect. Mr. Duveneck passed 
through the room where the boy and 
the kettle had been placed for the 
pupils, and pleased with the idea, 
and to occupy an idle moment, 
brought his easel and paints and 
worked with them. The result was 
his best known picture. 

The draped taodel class is one of 
the most important. It is here that 
the pupil must begin to see under 
the line into the character, and to 
give what he sees expression on his 
canvas. It is here also that the ex- 
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treme of individuality is fostered. 
The model, in this case an old 


Frenchman with correctly buttoned 
coat and pointed beard, is seated on 
a platform in the center of the room. 
All about are the easels of earnest 
students painstakingly transferring 
their idea of the model to the canvas. 
The task is to make a characteristic 
portrait. What nature has put in 
the face must go down with exact- 
ness, and what life has put into it 
must be more than suggested. It is 
a puzzle to the person who has never 
studied art, and it is a mystery to 
many who have studied for years, 
how to paint a face'with the same 
features in the same repose, and give 
an entirely different character. Un- 
conscious as we may be of it, there 
are strokes of the brush or pencil 
which are harsh or are soft, rhythmic 
or discordant. It is by using these 
means, which the genius feels, and 
the educated artist of talent has 
learned, that character is expressed. 
Lines mean one thing and soft shad- 
ings another. 

Mr. du Mond has a sketch class in 
the late afternoons, where the pupils 
bring in a model, or pose for one 
another. Any medium, pen and ink, 
brush, or pencil is used here. Mr. 
Saint Gaudens instructs the classes 
in clay modeling. Few pupils come 
into the school deliberately intend- 
ing to be sculptors. It does not seem 
to attract the student as painting 
does. But many of the pupils find 
that their proper expression is form; 
that by tangibility only can they 
bring out their ideas, and_ these 
naturally find places in the modeling 
room. 

The charm of the League is its 
liberty. A pupil works upon his own 
responsibility. He pays his dues and 
comes and goes when he pleases, but 
he is always working seemingly 
toward some important goal. The 
masters come two days out of the 
week, and there must be some im- 
provement to show them. 

The other New York schools do 
not differ from the League in classes 
or in methods. A description of one 


set of classes is a description of all. 
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Many of the same professors go to 
the different schools, and to a casual 
onlooker there seems to be little dif- 
ference in aim or scope. It is all in 
the individuality, which is created 
by the pupils’ themselves. 

The National Academy of Design, 
in its beautiful building modeled on 
a Venetian palace, holds classes al- 
most identical in every way. They 
have no preparatory school at the 
Academy, and a drawing must be 
passed upon by the professors before 
a pupil may enter. It is a little more 
conservative than the League, having 
traditions ; and there is less of the 
inspiration of comradeship, which is 
so valuable in the League. 

The Cooper Union Art School is a 
little different in being particularly for 
women. From this school come many 
of the women teachers and amateur 
artists we find all over the country. 
The school was founded especially to 
help women who needed help; and 
there is a sympathy and an interest 
felt that is not known in the busy 
life of the other schools. There have 
come into the Cooper Union Art 
School numbers of women from all 
over the country who make little 
homes of their own here together. 
Many of them will be entirely satis- 
fied with positions in schools. They 
are learning to make a living. 

The Metropolitan Art Gallery in 
Central Park has an excellent school, 
where the very best artists lecture 
and instruct. The students there 
have the advantage of the galleries 
as illustrations, and many of them 
copy the great pictures. But this 
privilege is also open to the pupils 
in other schools. 

The art student’s life in New York 
has none of the picturesque features 
of the life in Paris. Many of the 
pupils are young girls who go either 
to some girls’ school, where they take 
up a language that they may be fit- 
ting themselves for study abroad, or 
they go, two or three together, to 
some boarding house. Many of them 
live at their own homes. 

There is in the district about Wash- 
ington Square a colony of artists and 
of young men who have come back 
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from the Paris schools and who find 
in the French signs and the basement 
cafés, and the general freedom of that 
portion of the city, where models 
may come and go unnoticed, some 
reminder of their life abroad. 

But even this is not so distinct as 
it once was. The artists and the 
studio buildings are moving up town, 
many of them about the new League 
building. Thestudent at the schools 
knows almost nothing of this life. 
His taste has not been formed for it, 
and it is seldom so formed in New 
York. The day when the artist was 
traditionally a Bohemian has passed 
by. He no longer expects to paint 
and picturesquely starve. If he can- 
not sell his paintings, he looks about 
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in a sensible way and tries to under- 
stand why. He knows it must be be- 
cause they are not up to the standard, 


‘for the demand for good work dis- 


tances the supply. He goes into 
illustrative work, perhaps, and draws 
for some of the innumerable pictorial 
journals. 

It is seldomindeed that a student 
unless heis possessed of considerable 
artisitic ability, isable to go through 
one of the schools. The life class in 
any of them is difficult to enter. A 
pupil is advanced as rapidly as his 
ability will allow, but the ordinary 
course is five years, and in five years 
of acute criticism and hard study he 
is apt to discover the value of his 
work. 


SEA. 


LIKE sea birds sweeping inland, 
The waves roll up the bay ; 


Against the granite harbor wall 
They break in silvery spray. 


Upon the rocky islet 
Bright shines the lighthouse star, 
And the crescent moon is trembling 


Just o’er the harbor bar. 


“Oh, cometh home my loved one?” 
The fisher maiden cries. 

“Nay, not tonight he cometh !” 
The roaring sea replies. 


The night is wild with tempest ; 
Fierce drives the cutting hail. 


“Oh, cometh home my loved one?” 


The waves but sadly wail. 


They catch the sand and sea shells, 
And toss them on the beach, 

Where walks the maiden slowly, 
Her heart too full for speech. 


Far out beneath the ocean, 


Full many a mile from shore, 
Lie the storm shattered vessel 
And the gallant crew she bore. 


Arthur k. Smith, 
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By Phillips McClure. 


HERE 
the fact. 


is no use in denying 
I never mention it, 
Julia does not know that it 
to mention; but—Julia is 
jealous. Heaven only knows why 
she should be. I never have too 
much time to devote to my own 
family, without looking about at 
other men’s wives. And as for young 
girls, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
they even realize that there is sucha 
person as Dick Winthrop on the face 
of the earth. 

I confess that I am forty five, my 
hair is gray, and I am growing stout. 
I look at the various appliances for 
reducing obesity as they are adver- 
tised in the daily papers, and wonder 
how a man has the requisite nerve to 
go up and ask an impudent young 
string of a drug clerk for one of the 
things. It is unconscious working 
of the mind, I suppose. I may be 
getting up sufficient momentum to 
go through the ordeal by the time I 
can no longer do without these as- 
sistances to a respectable figure, 

But Julia sees none of this. She 
has a water color portrait of myself, 
that was made the year we were 
married. It shows a slim, drooping 
shouldered young man, with his hair 
waved over his brow, a lackadaisical 
expression, and a low necked shirt. 
I always feel like asking him out of 
the frame and kicking him as a con- 
summate ass; but heis the man Julia 
loved—loves! And she has an odd 
fancy that twenty vears later she is 
still married tohim. It would seema 


and 
exists 


pity to try to undeceive her; besides, 
you couldn't do it. A woman always 
fancies that the man sie loved must 
be equally fascinating to all her sex. 
It might be flattering, if it were 
not so ridiculous, to be hedged about 
with conjugal solicitude when a man* 


comes to forty, fatherhood, and 
general commonplaceness. 

This last spring Jim Reynolds 
came down to Salaville to make us a 
short visit. I knew perfectly well 
why he came. Mary Marston was 
staying at her grandfather’s just 
across the way, and ‘she and Jim 
were violently in love with each 
other, in the hot headed way of a 
boy and girl. He is twenty four, and 
she is nineteen and about the pretti- 
est girl I ever saw. 

The Marstons and the Reynoldses 
have not been friends since the great 
law suit about the mills ten years 
ago, and any question of a marriage 
between the two was not to be enter- 
tained for a single moment, as long 
as Jim was dependent upon his 
father for support. He was making 
preparations for going into one of 
the mills, and these two young geese 
dreamed dreams about a day of love 
in a cottage with the usual accom- 
paniments. 

Jim had confided the whole story 
to me. It would have been more 
natural for him to tell it to Julia, but 
she never had liked the lad’s mother, 
whom she called a “ married flirt,” 
and some of her resentment seemed 
to goto Jim. Then, too, the Mars- 
tons were dear friends of hers, and 
she would certainly have felt it her 
duty to let a little distilled drop of 
warning fall into the ears of some- 
body, had she known that Jim and 
Mary were engaged. 

She never suspected it. Jim gave 
it out that he came down to get a 
practical knowledge of the workings 
of a factory from me, and Mary was 
on a demure visit to her grandfather, 
who was old and good natured, and 
buried in his library, just across the 
street. 
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The lovers had a delightful time, 
wandering in the fields about Sala- 
ville, and exploring the roads for 
miles around. I used to start out in 
the morning, taking Jim in my 
buggy factoryward. He would leave 
me at the gate of the works, and 
drive back toward town. Tento one 
Miss Marston would be strolling 
along the road outside of town, and 
could be induced to take the seat by 
Jim’s side and go for adrive. My 
Kentucky mare, Betty B., was a 
famous traveler, and cared nothing 
for dust and heat and miles; and it 
is my firm conviction, based upon 
observation and past—long past—ex- 
perience, that these two young peo- 
ple never knew such things existed. 

Late at night, after Mary was 
shut up in her little white room 
across the way, Jim would sit out on 
the veranda with me, and, while I 
smoked, he lifted up his voice in 
praise of his divinity. 

One morning, at breakfast, Julia 
came downa little late. Johnny had 
been ailing the night before from a 
superfluity of sour cherries, and my 
wife had left me to my slumbers and 
had spent the night in the nursery. 
As she came in, I noticed an unusual 
tightness about her upper lip. It 
seemed to meet the lower one with 
an unnecessary degree of pressure, 
and there was a woodenness about 
her shoulders that was not inviting. 

“My dear,” I said soothingly, “I 
certainly think it a shame that the 
gluttony of that child should give 
you a bad night. Let me insist upon 
his being kept from all fruit.” 

“If he is at all like the rest of 
mankind that will only make a sneak 
of him,” said my wife icily. 

Neither of us seemed to know ex 
actly where it came in, but we felt a 
breeze somewhere, and Jim rushed 
into the conversation in an effort to 
close the gap. 

“We didn’t get to bed until late, 
either. Mr. Winthrop and I sat out 
on the steps talking until almost 
midnight.” 

“JT heard 
laconically. 

Jim gave me a frightened look, 


you,” said my wife 
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and, regardless of consequences, | 
dashed into the breach. 

“We were talking about Miss 
Marston across the way,” I said. I 
knew she had heard that name, but I 
also knew that we were generally 
speaking too low, and especially upon 
important points, for the full con- 
versation to reach to the nursery 
windows. “I was telling Jim what 
a very beautiful young girl she was.” 

“It seems to me,” said my usually 
well bred wife, “that a man with a 
child suffering from cholera morbus 
might have found something better 
to do than discuss a young woman.” 

‘Indeed, my dear,” said I, “had I 
known you were going to have such 
a trying night, I should have come 
in to stay with the boy myself, at 
least part of the night.” 

“After you were through extolling 
Miss Marston, I suppose.” 

I said no more. When a woman 
is tired and unreasonably cross, there 
is no remedy. 

Jim didn’t have his drive that 
morning. But three hours later we 
saw Mary out walking with a cub of 
a boy about twelve years old, and in 
the noon mail there came a note say- 
ing that her young brother Cecil had 
come down to stay for a week, and 
he would be certain to see and re- 
port everything she did. Accom- 
panying the note was a little square 
box containing a silver trade dollar. 
A slip of paper was across it. ‘“ Press 
on the E in the word ‘ States.’ ” 

Jim brought it to me just as it was, 
and then he took it out and looked 
it over. It looked exactly like a 
trade dollar, and indeed that is what 
it was; but its lightness, to one ac- 
customed to handling coin, would 
have shown that there was something 
unusual about it. 

Jim put the tip of his thumb nail 
upon the E, and the side lifted itself, 
discovering a tiny miniature of Mary 
Marston. It was almost as lovely as 
she was—innocent and sweet, with 
tender, trusting blue eyes; it gave 
one a pleasant feeling about the 
heart. Bright, eager, and beautiful, I 
made upmy mind again that she was 
exactly the wife for a good honest 
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young fellow like Jim, and that I 
would indulge myself in the pleasure 
of furthering their little romance to 
the best of my ability. It isn’t so 
often in these days that you see a 
perfectly suitable match being 
thwarted by a feud. It harks back 
to the days of romance. 

I lamented that Julia would not 
be in the secret. She has a tender 
heart and would have enjoyed it. 

Jim was almost reconciled to a 
week’s separation as he looked at 
the picture. This was something 
that he could have hourly. I think 
that for the first day or two he hunted 
up the secluded spots where he and 
Mary had strolled and assured each 
other of undying affection, and sat 
down under a tree and gazed at the 
face of his sweetheart all day long. 
His trousers bore that appearance 
when he came home to dinner, and 
his ravenous appetite made one won- 
der as to his lunch. 

Johnny recovered from his cholera, 
but two days later Aunt Sarah and 
Uncle John came for a night and 
brought two young girls with them. 
Julia slept in the nursery, and | 
turned in with Jim. 

In the middle of the night there 
was a peremptory ring at the door, 
and a messenger boy stood there 
with a telegram for Jim telling him 
that his father had been seriously in- 
jured by a fall from his horse. There 
were just twelve minutes in which to 
catch the train, and we got him off. 

As I drove out of the gate the next 
morning, I missed the bright young 
fellow who usually sat beside me, 
and made up my mind that I would 
find a salary for him in my own fac- 
tory, and keep him until his father 
relented. There would be hundreds 
of thousands under his control sooner 
or later. 

Just as I passed my gate I saw my 
young son, aged six, and Cecil Mar- 
ston, interestedly examining a silver 
dollar. 

“It’s a trade dollar,” Cecil was 
saying, “and ain’t worth so much as 
a real one, but you can have the rab- 
bit for it. There ain't anything 
mean about me.” 
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I felt like stopping Johnny to ask 
him where he got his dollar, trade or 
otherwise, and then I remembered 
that he had one or two trade dollars 
in his bank. It was against the rules 
for him to spend his bank money, 
but his mother attended to the dis- 
cipline of the family, and I had a 
sneaking dislike to getting Johnny 
into a scrape; besides, there was a 
directors’ meeting in my office that 
morning, and Betty B. had already 
carried me far down the shady vil- 
lage street. 

At the factory I found a telegram 
from Jim on my table: : 

Left dollar under pillow. Send. 

Jim. 

As soon as I could get away from 
that meeting I.sent Betty speeding 
home. I couldn’t have Jim’s picture 
of Mary Marston lying about loose, 
yet how in the mischief was I going 
to find it? 

I had intended going in the back 
way, where I should usually have en- 
countered Alice, the maid who ar- 
ranged the bedrooms, but instead, 
Julia came out to the forte cochére to 
meet me. 

“Dick,” she said, “there was a 
man here this morning who says he 
has a perfect match for Betty B. He 
saw her somewhere the other day 
and asked whose horse she was, 
and he says he’ll buy her, or sell you 
his horse, if he can arrange it. Now, 
here’s just the opportunity. You 
know you told me that when you 
could find a match for Betty I might 
have them for carriage horses.” 

I was anxious to find a match for 
Betty B., and the chance of it put 
everything: else out of my head. I 
told Julia to ask the man to bring 
the horse—he had sdid that he would 
call the next day—and if it was all 
right we would buy it. 

The next morning I asked Alice if 
she had found a coin under my pil- 
low the morning after Mr. Reynolds 
went away. She was an honest and 
pretty country girl, and the color of 
deepest embarrassment went all over 
her face. She said yes, and went 


hastily out of the room, coming back 
presently with a new silver dollar. I 
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discovered in an instant that she 
supposed it had been left there as a 
tip, and I had another in my hand to 
give her. 

“ But this is not the one,” I said. 
“The one I want was valuable as a 
—rare coin, It was a trade dollar.” 

Just then Julia came in at the win- 
dow. She had been standing out on 
the balcony watering her nastur- 
tiums. 

“ What is it?”’ she asked, looking 
at Alice. 

The girl was almost in tears, and I 
wanted to get away as speedily as 
possible. 

“Only that Jim left a tip for Alice, 
and by mistake I gave her a pocket 
piece, a trade dollar, and I wanted to 
get it back again.” 

Julia didn’t approve of tipping the 
servants, and she was annoyed at 
once. 

“That trade dollar? I think Alice 
let me have it in some change.”’ 

Cold chills went over me. What 
an idiot I had been to claim that 
coin as my own! She would cer- 
tainly discover that it was not a 
genuine piece of money, and then 
what explanation was I to make? 

“Tt was under his pillow,” Alice 
began, not seeing that she was ex- 
onerated, 

Julia looked a bit contemptuous. 
I knew she was thinking that it was 
very vulgar for a gentleman to leave 
tips for female servants under his 
pillow. 

“Come to think,” said Julia, “I 
gave that dollar to Johnny at once. 
He said he knew a boy who had a 
rabbit he could buy for a dollar,” 

Cecil Marston! I must write a 
note to Mary, explain the circum- 
stances, and have her get the coin 
back from her beggarly little brother. 
I was glad it had gone as it had. At 
any rate it had left my hands, and | 
had by my general stupidity just 
escaped a mess. I sat down at my 
desk and wrote the note. It was as 
polite and formal as possible, merely 
explaining the circumstances. After 
it was finished, I called Mike, the 
gardener, to come and carry it; and 
then I changed my mind. 1! had 
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barely escaped one scrape. I wouldn't 
put myself anywhere near another. 
There was a messenger boy at the 
Salaville office. I would send him. 
He was a stupid looking, loutish boy, 
who was just going out as I went in, 
but they told me he would be back, 
and my note would go in an hour. 

Then I went to the factory with a 
clear conscience—my whole duty 
done. 

I had been at the factory office two 
or three hours, when there was a 
jangling ring at my telephone, and 
Julia’s voice, at a pitch I seldom 
heard, bade me very peremptorily to 
come home. 

I am fond of my children, and my 
first thought was of Johnny’s daring 
attempts at gymnastics, or the baby 
—little Dolly—of whom I am fonder 
than of anybody onearth. Iasked at 
once what the matter was, but the 
connection had been rung off. Julia 
must have been excited. 

i put Betty B. through her best 
paces, and she fairly spun me over 
the three miles to the house. As I 
came up the drive I saw the cause of 
Julia’s anxiety standing at the door. 
It was the replica of Betty Bo A 
more perfect match I never saw in 
my life. An impulse of thankfulness 
took with it the first annoyance at 
having been put through twenty 
minutes of keen anxiety so unneces- 
sarily. 

I looked over the two animals, and 
made up my mind that Julia should 
have her carriage horses, if the man 
would take anything like a reason- 
able price for Betty B.’s twin, and 
then went leisurely into the house. 

I found Julia in the parlor alone, 
fairly quivering with excitement of 
some sort. 

“They are a match,” I began— 
“but what is the matter, my dear?” 

“Will you be good enough to tell 
me,” she said, “with what young 
woman you have been driving about 
the country the past two weeks?” 

“ Young woman?” I said stupidly. 
“Driving about the country with a 
young woman? Julia, are you crazy? 
I never drove about the country with 
a young woman in my life.” 
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“Thank you! I may not have 
been as young as Mary Marston 
when I was fool enough to marry 
you, but I——”’ 

“ Julia,” I said, “in heaven’s name 
what are you talking about? You 
know I haven’t been driving with 
anybody. I’ve been at the factory 
these two weeks, as you know per- 
fectly well.” 

And then a dreadful suspicion 
struck me. It had been very hot 
weather; could it be possible that 
there was anything wrong with my 
wife’s reason ? 

“Aren’t you well, Julia?” I asked. 

“Well! Iam perfectly well, thank 
you,” with tremendous sarcasm. 
“ But [ should like to have you ex- 
plain how the man who owns that 
horse out there came to know that it 
would match Betty B. You may 
tell me untruths day after day, and I 
may be stupid enough to believe you, 
but there is such a thing as circum- 
stantial evidence. This man says 
that he has seen you pass his place, 
seven miles in the country, with a 
young lady, who he says he thought 
was your—wife.” 

“ He’s a liar!” said I. 

“He sees you so often that he 
comes to know every point of the 
horse, and brings an exact match for 
her in here!” There was triumph 
and bitterness in Julia’s tones. She 
was too angry for the triumph not 
to be on top. “He says the lady 
wore a black hat with red flowers and 
a white gown. I have seen Mary 
Marston go down the street every 
morning, immediately after you left, 
and now I know where she has gone. 
I am going home to my mother!” 
And there was a regular prelude to 
hysterics given out on the air. 

Oh, Jim! I was just on the point 
of giving him up—for no young 
fellow has a right to get a married 
man into such a scrape as this—when 
the door opened and Julia’s younger 
sister, Maude, came in. 

Maude is a cool and cynical young 
woman, very much end of the cen- 
tury. I couldn't tell Jim’s love affair 
to her. I could prove in course of 


time that I was not the man who had 
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been driving Mary Marston about 
the country in a conspicuous cos- 
tume. I put my hands in my pock- 
ets and settled back with an air of 
virtuous innocence. 

“What's the matter here? You 
and Dick having a shindy? What’s 
wrong? Kissed the cook, Dick? 
Won't you let her have a new parlor 
carpet ?” 

“Oh, no,” I said with great calm- 
ness. “I’ve been riding about the 
country with Mary Marston, and 
Julia’s objecting.” 

“Well, I’ll congratulate you on 
your good taste. You couldn’t find 
a prettier girl. I’m sure if I werea 
man I couldn’t live opposite Mary 
for two weeks and not ask her to go 
driving, but I didn’t think you had 
the briskness to do it.” 

“Oh, you may joke,” poor Julia 
said, but I saw that there was a 
glimmer of hope that it was a joke. 

Our house is an old fashioned one, 
with windows opening to the ground. 
Julia turned toward one of them, 
mopping her eyes, and at that in- 
stant that infernal messenger boy 
stopped on the lawn in front of her 
and held out a note. 

“Miss Marston said to give this to 
Mr. Winthrop, and will you sign it?” 

Julia took the note and_ turned 
around, perfectly pallid, holding in 
her hand a tiny square of palest 
azure, the conventional young lady’s 
note. 

I got up and held out my hand 
for it. Maude looked at us both and 
gave a low and expressive whistle. 

“No!” said Julia; and she tore 
the letter open. 

It had grown to deadly earnest 
now. I should have to tell on Jim. 
The note would do it if I did not. 

“If I must tell you,” I began 

“ Maude, listen to this: 

‘* My DEAR Mr. WINTHROP: 

‘‘Thank you so much for the warning / 
I have something delightful to tell you, 
and will try and see you during the morn- 
ing. I see Betty B. hasa match. I could 
not enjoy two more than I have the one. 

“Yours so truly, 
‘*Mary Marsron.” 

Maude reached out her hand for 
the note. 
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“Well, Dick, my boy, you have 
been going it rather. You ought to 
have her educated past sending notes 
to the house. I can’t really blame 
Julia thistime. I think you're rather 
a brute.” And she looked at me 
with mild contempt. 

There were no tears for Julia now. 
She had risen in the might and dig- 
nity of her womanhood. She was 
showing at last the real fine grain 
that I loved in her. When it comes 
to a supreme moment, I pity that 
man who does not admire his wife. 
She may have all the small faults 
that may cause him to writhe, but 
the unpardonable sin is common- 
placeness. 

I walked over to her. 

“ Julia,” I said, “this is all a mis- 
take. It is something that I ought 
to have told you long ago, but I 
promised ia 

There was a stamp of angry feet 
on the piazza, and a rush and a sob- 
bing howl. Then Johnny threw him- 
self at his mother, something clutched 
tight in his hand, which he pressed 
into his mother’s. 

“Cis Marston says this ain’t a good 
dollar. He says they won’t take it 
at the store. He’s brought it back, 
and says he’s goin’ to take the rab- 
bit.” 

Julia was perfectly calm and col- 
lected by this time. She looked at 
the coin and held it out almost 
gently. 

“It is your pocket piece 
trade dollar.” 

Maude gave a real laugh. 

“His pocket piece? Oh, Julia, 
that’s a locket. The plot thickens. 
Press on the E in the word ‘States,’ 
Julia. Let’s see the fun out!” 

“ Julia,” I cried, *‘ before you touch 
that thing, I demand that you listen 








your 


to me. I would havetold you before 
had Maude not been sitting here.” 
That imperturbable young woman 
merely smiled up in my face. “It 
was not I who was out riding with 
Marvy Marston, but some one else to 
whom I lent my horse.” 

“Press on the E in the word 
‘States,’ Julia,” said Maude. 

“Tt was under your pillow,” Julia 
said, her finger hunting the spring. 

“You shall wot open it until you 
hear me!” 

I sprang for it, and the thin silver 
lid flew up, showing Mary Marston's 
pretty face. 

Maude was leaning over Julia’s 
shoulder and she looked up at me. 

Sometimes in this world, just 
about as often as a man gets all the 
trumps on a whist deal, the oppor- 
tunely saving event arrives precisely 
on the moment. The disaster can 
always come. It never seems to re- 
quire any complicated machinery, 
but the delicate mechanism of a de- 
liverance almost always fails to work. 
It looks like special providence when 
it does come. 

There was arush in at the window, 
and Jim Reynolds, young and radi- 
ant, with his arm actually about 
Mary Marston’s waist, swept her into 
the room. 

“Congratulate us! The row is 
over!” Jim simply shouted. ‘“ The 
governors are as thick as thieves 
again, and we’re going to get mar- 
ried next month!” 

Mary was laughing, but a little 
shy. Her eye lighted upon her pic- 
ture, in Julia’s hand, and she seized 
upon it as something diverting. 

“Oh, you found it, did you? I 
haven’t been able to catch Cecil all 
morning. I am furious with Jim for 
leaving it about as tips for maids.” 
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THE Italian actress who has lately come 
to us, and whose sole method of advertising 
herself was a protest against any publicity 
given to herself as a woman, has entered 
in and taken possession of something 
more lasting than the admiration of the 
public. Although Madame Duse came al- 
most unheralded, speaking a language 
that not one in ten of her audience under- 
stood, playing a part that has been worn 
threadbare for twenty five years, and that 
never held the attribute of nobility, she 
had not been on the stage five minutes 
before her sensibility, intensity, great per- 
sonal force and charm had fascinated her 
entire audience. The old play became a 
new one, centering about a Camz//e who 
was real and yet lovable. 

Madame Duse has that highest perfection 
of art, that seems no art, and yet every 
gesture was planned, every expression 
created to fit the lines. She knows human 
nature thoroughly and she utterly refuses 
to go beyond it. Her telling effects are 
given more by repression than expression. 
She gives organic form to the character she 
personates. Her climaxes of passion burst 
out with thrilling effect when they do come, 
and the New York stage has not seen in 
years such love scenes. Into the old char- 
acter of Cams/le, Madame Duse has put 
the power of her own personality, and she 
has given it a fire and a passion, a pathos 
and a dignity, that make a new creation. 

It is an unfortunate thing, and hardly to 
be understood, that Madame Duse’s whole 
repertoire should seem to consist of char- 
acters that are a little sickening. With her 
marvelous intelligence, her wonderful 
strength of delineation, and her complete 
personal power over every individual 
within the sound of her voice, it seems a 
waste of material to see her impersonating 
always the ignoble. 

Madame Duse is not a beauty, yet she is 
beautiful. Her grace, her contour, her 


movements, are exquisite and give the im- 
pression of great loveliness, while her face 
has not a perfect feature, and is even 
heavy in repose. In certain scenes it lights 
up, while in others it settles into the pro- 
foundest melancholy, giving a range of 


expression and meaning that moves her 
audience at her will. 

Only a few years ago Madame Duse was 
an obscure actress going from one country 
town to another in Italy, where she had 
been playing since she was twelve years 
old; but even there she refused to resort to 
any of the tricks of the ordinary actress to 
gain applause from an_ indiscriminating 
public. Her reward came at last, when 
her talent was recognized all over the con- 
tinent. 

She comes of a theatrical family whose 
genius seems to have bloomed in_ her. 
Alexandre Dumas says: ‘It is to be re- 
gretted for our French dramatic art, that 
this unsurpassed artiste is not French.” 

* * * 

“Tur old songs are best” is as trite a 
saying as the songs of which it speaks. 
But truth, though it may be old as the 
everlasting hills, never fails to commend 
itself to the human mind. And on the 
stage truth is synonymous with fidelity to 
nature, and because it is natural for all to 
like to see cowardice unmasked, honesty 
triumphant, and true love gain its own, 
plays that are built on the old lines 
will continue to touch the hearts of the 
audience, and draw crowds to the box 
office, till the majority of mankind are 
endowed with a new set of sensibilities, 
‘higher critics” of the drama to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. All of which has 
been set down in order to show that it is 
in no way surprising that ‘* The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” should have achieved suc- 
cess. 

There are many things in the four acts 
of Messrs. Belasco and Fyles’s drama that 
seem extraneous or strained or maladroit ; 
the company to whose hands the acting 
falls is not by any means the best that Mr. 
Frohman could give, but in spite of these 
drawbacks, the stage story is throbbing 
with the vitality that springs from a suc- 
cession of situations that appeal directly 
to the spectator’s heart. It is essentially 
a play to see ; not in the spectacular sense, 
but because its action is paramount, and 
except at rare intervals is not permitted to 
be checked while the authors make a dis- 
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From a photograph by Pach, New York 


play of their ability to juggle with words 
in the effort to achieve originality in dia- 
logue. ‘There are plays that one can con- 
ceive of a blind man’s enjoying ; but the 
one now running at New York’s new Em- 
pire Theater is not one of them. 

The theater is tasteful in its decorations 
and imparts a feeling of coziness that 
augurs popularity for the playhouse. But 
Mr. Frohman must strengthen his com- 
pany in order to compete with the other 
stock organizations of New York. With 
the exceptions of William Morris and Nel- 
son Wheatcroft the troupe presents no ma- 
terial calculated to command the favor of 
a metropolitan audience. 

* * * 

ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER is @ Clever 
writer of plays. His mind naturally runs 
to climaxes. He groups his ideas in drama- 
tic situations. Considered from a literary 


point of view, his books and his plays 
are not up to the standard of ‘the least of 
these,” but people do not ask anything of 
Mr. Gunter save a tingling of the nerves. 
This he has promised them, for this he is 
popular, this they expect, and, lacking: it; 
they have a right to complain. 

“My Official Wife,” in book form, was 
not so breathless in its rapidity of action as 
some of Mr. Gunter’s other books, but, as 
one of the conservative literary men said, 
who was found with the yellow covered 
volume in his pocket, ‘‘it kept you read- 
ng. 

People expected the play to be thrilling. 
They settled their seats, 
without much idea of having their highest 
emotions awakened, but they did expect 
to be entertained. 

Probably the contingent who had come 
to see Mr. Robert Cutting as Sacha Wel- 


themselves in 
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ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 


From a photograph by Savony. New York, 


etsky were as much disappointed 
body. They felt sure, and it is 
able that the theatrical management felt 
sure, that Mr. Cutting was so entirely the 
real thing that he could not help but act 
well. He had led very much the life of 
the noble. But, as has been 
proven over and over, acting is acting and 
living is living. The art and science of the 
actor is to give the similitude of the real 
thing, not to be it. In this Mr. Cutting is 
a most deplorable failure. 

He is an enormously tall, honest faced 
young man, who gives you the impression 
of not having his stage legs on. You never 
once lose sight of the man in the actor. 
You never have any clear idea that he is 
Sacha Weletsky. His impersonation is 
never, at any instant, thick enough to cover 
his own personality ; and your one emo- 
tion is that of pity. After he stabs //e/ene 


as any- 
suppos- 


son of a 
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» he goes and sits down on 
the sofa, and leans his head 
on his hand, very much as 
though his head ached, and 
he wished it was all over, 
while the beautiful Russian 
rather convulsively dies un- 
der the scrutiny of Co/one/ 
and J/rs. Savage, whoseem 
to regard the scene as a sad 
but unavoidable necessity. 

Miss Seligman is the Miss 
Seligman of other days, with 
a bad play and an amateur 
actor husband upon her 
hands. She is handsome 
enough, and her gowns are 
rather pretty, and her walk 
is just as badly tilted as ever, 
and her kittenishness bores 
you in the same undefined 
way. She is best when her 
** blood boils.” 

Colonel Savage was in 
the play something as he 
described himself in the 
book, but there was no high 
note in the performance. 

* * * 

Tue flourish of trumpets 
system of announcing the 
arrival of star players has 
received a decided setback 
this season. Here comes 
Kleonora Duse, almost un- 
announced, among us, to 
capture the town in a night. 

gain, after an all sum- 
mer’s gossip about this man 
and that who were to be 

secured to take John Drew’s place, Mr. 

Arthur Bourchier walks quietly into it, 

a ‘dark horse,” as one may say, and by 

steady, painstaking work, proves himself 

worthy of Mr. Daly’s choice. His Charles 

Surface was an especially fine rendition, 

and has assured to him the permanency of 

the hold he had already established in the 
regard of metropolitan theater goers. 

Mr. Daly, by the way, has piled Pelion 
on Ossa in his Anglomania by causing to 
be painted on the side wall of his theater : 
‘* Also at Leicester Square, London.” 

* * * 

An excellent quickener of the imagina- 
tive powers is William Gillette’s ‘‘ Ninety 
Days,” now playing to crowded houses at 
New York’s Broadway Theater. To be 
sure, there are seven tableaux and a cast 
of forty nine characters, but in spite of 
these helps the spectator must. still rely 
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on his own powers of inven- | 
tion to account for sundry | 
happenings in the careers | 
of the dramatis persone. 
But why account for them? 
Let logic go; revive the faith | 
that once held you spell- | 
bound through the impossi- | 
ble tales of the ‘‘ Arabian | 
Nights,” and brush the cob- | 
webs from your mind ‘by | 
concentrating it for an even- 
ing on the panoramic hodge | 
podge of whirling episodes 
that makes up ‘ Ninety | 
Days.” Doing this you will | 
find the theater a literal 
means of relaxation. 

Such a play cannot be 
criticised. Itis nonsenseon — | 
the face of it—confessedly 
so one may say, since the 
text of the ninety days’ will 
is printed in full on the pro- 
gramme If one should set 
out to make a piece of this 
sort logical, the result would 
be an absurdity. ‘* Ninety 
Days” is not absurd. It is | 
simply a series of magnifi- | 
cent stage pictures, strung | 
together to illustrate a mod- | 
ern fairy tale. So perfect are | 
its illusions that it would | 
seem as if realism could no 
further go, nor could it, un- 
less the manayement should 
decide to cross the footlights 
and turn on a full head 
of steam during the scene 
where the players complain of the heat in 
Egypt, turning it off again and opening all 
the windows when they are shivering on 
the iceberg. 

De Wolf Hopper returns to the Broad- 


way May rst with a new opera. 
in - * * * 


THE metropolis does not appear to have 
taken any more kindly to ‘* The Mounte- 
banks” than did London and the West. 
At this writing ‘‘ Girofle Girofla ” is under- 
lined to follow the Gilbert Cellier opera at 
an early date. Thus do long runs carry with 
them a boomerang for the managers—the 
length of time other pieces are kept on the 
boards must always be placed in deadly 
parallel. ‘* The Mountebanks” contains 
many bright bits, and in the repertoire ofa 
company that was not noted for hundred 
night performances might prove a pleasant 
means of varying their list. A bright par- 
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ticular feature of the performance is C. 
Hayden Coffin’s singing, of which there is 
al too little. 

Mr. Coffin will be recalled as the English 
baritone who came over here last summer 
and sang at the Fifth Avenue, much to the 
chagrin of Mr. French, who had engaged 
him for the Lilhan Russell tour later in the 
season and appeared to think that he ought 
to save all his voice for that. 

* * * 

Two weeks was the short span of life 
enjoyed by Mr. Hammerstein’s English 
opera enterprise in the metropolis, and 
another corpse has been added to the 
already overcrowded tomb of operatic 
failures. ‘The confessed reason of the col- 
lapse of the season is given out to be the 
disinclination on the part of the public to 
hear any but singers of the very highest 
renown. ‘These singers, coupled with rea- 
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sonable prices for seats, are of course an 
impossibility under ordinary theatrical con- 
ditions. Their engagement is made feasible 
abroad by a subsidy from the crown or the 
state. It seems hopeless to expect that we 
shall ever attain to the latter in this coun- 
ry. 

The buying in of the Metropolitan 
Opera House property by James A. Roose- 
velt, the president of the opera house com- 
pany, does not by any means insure the 
rebuilding of the house for opera purposes. 
It is possible that the matter will be defi- 
nitely settled by the 14th of March. Mean- 
time Mr. Abbey has engaged a splendid 
company for next season, and will posi- 
tively produce opera in Chicago and else- 


where. New York, if she has not an opera 
house by that time, will be left out in the 
cold. Shades of the old Academy, what a 
humiliation ! 

* * 

Winiam H. Crane has again arrived in 
the metropolis, and again on the top wave 
of prosperity. It is the same thing each 
season. Critics may declare that his plays 
are worthless from their standpoint ; the 
public prefer their own judgment, and 
have crowded the Star Theater with such 
persistency that Mr. Crane has determined 
to spend the remainder of the 
there. Whether he will keep ‘‘ On Proba- 
tion” on the boards all the time remains 
to be seen. 


season 
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One secret of Mr. Crane’s success is an 
open one. He surrounds himself with 
competent support, and not with a set 
of ‘‘sticks.” In Miss Annie O'Neill, 
for instance, he possesses an actress of 
attractive personality and undoubted abil- 
ity, two attributes which, alas! are not 
always found in happy juxtaposition, ‘The 
fame of ‘little’ Gladys Wallis, too, has 
long since gone forth through the length 
and breadth of the land as ‘ just the cutest 
thing possible.” 

Miss O’Neill, by the way, is the daughter 
of a printer, and a marked characteristic 
of her acting is her sympathetic voice. 

* * * 

Amone all the many companies which 
Charles Frohman has under his control, 
that which he calls his ‘‘ Comedians " is far 
away the best, as it cannot help being with 
such people as Joseph Holland, Georgie 
Drew Barrymore, and M. A, Kennedy 
among its members. 

The play in which their services are at 
present engaged—‘‘ The Sportsman,” at 
the Standard, New York—is an adaptation 
from the French by the author of ‘ Jane.” 
It involves the never failing case of the 
pitiable husband who seeks to conceal his 
escapades from his wife, and also includes 
the never failing variation on the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal’s” screen scene. But the 
blanket episode which forms a part of this 
latter is new and effective, and the lodging 
house keeper, Mrs. Fritchley, with a repu- 
tation to be guarded—admirably played by 
Minnie Tittell—is a distinct addition to 
character parts in our modern comedies. 
The whole piece is full of go and snap, and 
of course is most felicitously interpreted. 

* * * 

Ir is a very rare thing for Mr. Augustin 
Daly to invite any one, save his guests and 
intimates, into the rooms where he thinks 
and plans, and sees that his ideas are car- 
ried into effect. Few people looking at the 
outside of the famous Daly theater think 
that hidden away in the building are rooms 
crowded with souvenirs of famous men 
and women and eras; offices that are 
libraries and drawing rooms, and a supper 
room that is exactly what a supper room 
should be, 

It is here that Mr. Daly has entertained 
the great players, from Bernhardt and 
Coquelin to Joseph Jefferson and his own 
star, Ada Rehan. The supper room is 
approached by an iron stairway. The 
principal object in the room, and one that 
catches theeye at once, isa portrait of Peg 
Woffington, by Hogarth. Almost all of 
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the pictures are portraits. Here hang 
Sarah Bernhardt, Edwin Booth, Edwin 
Forrest, Joseph Jefferson, and always 
Miss Rehan. There is a fine painting of 
David Garrick, by Zoffany, and a por- 
trait of Sardou, with an autographic in- 
scription. 

There are two sets of chairs, one set 
very French, in green and white enamel, 
with covers of yellow satin, and the other 
in Cordova leather. The table is an old 
Norwegian drinking table, with a recep- 
tacle for a punch bowl made in the shape 
of a viking ship. The table is lighted by 
a quaint old gilt chandelier, which holds 
twenty four candles, 

There are mirrors that run _ parallel 
with the table, and when the candles are 
lighted give an effect of color and bright- 
ness. 

The room where Mr. Daly works is in an 
addition to the theater on Twenty Ninth 
Street. His desk is a fine specimen of 
empire work, as are most of the other 
pieces of furniture. He does his literary 
work at another desk—made of English 
oak, deeply carved. Above it hangs a 
Madonna, done in mosaic, which came 
from the Vatican, and is mounted in a 
frame of Spanish mahogany, made from 
the first altar brought to this country by 
Christopher Columbus. It was presented 
to Mr. Daly by the Jesuit fathers at Wood- 
stock. 

All along one wall of this office are cases 
holding scene models, costume drawings, 
and designs for coming plays. Here, too, 
is the prorhpt book collection of the theater. 

Nor are these all the notable contents of 
the office. Among the rest there are two 
pieces of Corean work, which took medals 
at the Centennial Exposition—a table and 
a cabinet, richly inlaid with ivory and 
mother of pearl; a’screen by Angelica 
Kauffman ; a portrait of Dora Jordon as 
Rosalind ; and original costumes worn by 
great actors, as, for instance, Fechter’s 
Ruy Blas costume and Lester Wallack’s 
Brigand, 
* * 

Nor many people know that Ada Rehan’s 
first hit was as Lzbdy Dear in the Mighty 
Dollar. She did it so well, although only 
sixteen years old, that she divided the 
honors with the veterans. This was seven- 
teen years ago. 

Miss Rehan objects to being interviewed. 
It is easier to get an audience with the 
Pope than with Miss Rehan. She con- 
siders that her, life as a woman is her own, 
not to be made the subject of idle talk any 
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more than the domestic life of any other 
lady. But the other day a gentleman who 
knew her when she was sixteen, and play- 
ing in Louisville, Kentucky, made her a 
visit, and he has been telling some of the 
things she said to him, particularly about 
Lord Tennyson, whom she much admired. 

She grew enthusiastic over Tennyson’s 
voice. She said she always remembered a 
letter Carlyle had written to Emerson, say- 
ing : ‘‘ Tennyson’s voice is musical, metallic 
—fit for loud laughter and piercing wails, 
and all that may be between.” 

‘*When we first saw Lord Tennyson,” 
Miss Rehan went on, ‘‘ we had just come 
from Rome, where we had had an audience 
with the Pope. His voice was wonderfully 
sweet and musical, and when Lord Tenny- 
son spoke, we at once recalled the voice of 
the holy Pontiff. I fancy that a man of 
Tennyson’s genius could have been almost 
anything. Irving thought he could have 
been a great actor. Why not? He had 
the presence, the physique, the sympa- 
thetic intelligence, and then that marvelous 
voice.” 

Miss Rehan’s own greatest charm is her 
vibrant, lingering voice, which seems to 
inclose the word, and make a new thing 
of it. 

* * * 

MascaGni the composer is described by 
an acquaintance, who lately saw him in 
Florence, as a clean shaven, strong feat- 
ured young man given to flashy neckties, 
and looking at first sight like a well to do 
cockney. Later the immense power of his 
face and the nervous vitality of his hands 
impresses you. He is said to have a suit 
of extremely charming manners which he 
can don—or doff—instantly. 

‘‘Surely,” his friend said, ‘‘you are 
a melodramatist. Do you really think 
‘L’Amico Fritz’ and ‘I Rantzau’ are your 
proper affair?” 

‘*How on earth,” said Mascagni, ‘‘ am 
I to go on writing melodramas, if by melo- 
dramas you mean work like ‘ Cavalleria’? 
To begin with it is the hardest thing in 
the world to get a good libretto. In 
‘Cavalleria’ I found a treasure, and 
when I find another one of the same sort, 
or at least one as spirited and dramatic, I 
will do my best to write another ‘ Caval- 
leria.’ 

‘*Now leaving out of the question all 
idea of musical inspiration, and so on, I 
couldn’t stand the nervous strain that is 
involved in writing two such operas one 
after the other. I love my work, but it is 


frightfully exhausting, and even a thing 
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like ‘I Rantzau,’ which you call idyllic 
and gentle, takes a tremendous deal of 
energy out of me. So you see, I have 
thought it better to give a little rest both 
to the public and myself by varying the 
styles of my operas. The one that will be 
done next, ‘ William Radcliffe,’ is melo- 
dramatic enough to suit even you.” 
* * * 

As we understand it, the primary object 
of the Theater of Arts and Letters is to 
elevate the drama; to give a public hear- 
ing to plays that managers will not touch 
because they are above the heads of their 
constituencies. Up to date three perform- 
ances have been given. The last was on 
February 16 at the Fifth Avenue Theater, 
where it was demonstrated that the com- 
mittee would better devote a little of its 
time to elevating the appreciative powers 
of its audiences if it wishes them to be 
benefited by ‘‘ elevated” drama. There is 
certainly something wrong where there is 
inability to distinguish between serious 
and humorous work on the stage. Of 
course there is a possibility that the fault 
lies behind the footlights and not before 
them. 

‘Shadows ” was the lugubrious title of 
the last play. It was in four acts, and the 
author, announced at the close of the per- 
formance by Mr. Wheatcroft, was a Mr. E. 
R. Farrelly. The curtain rose on a happy 
home scene, but the serpent had already 
entered this Garden of Eden. It was in the 
shape of a fear in the heart of the husband 
and father that a woman with whom he had 
made a common law marriage in his *‘ wild 
oats” days, and had believed dead, would 
prove to be really living. He had heard 
three years before that she was not dead 
after all. In fact, she does live, and comes 
in this act, a ghastly looking creature of 
the streets, to fling herself on his threshold 
and be nursed back to health by his wife. 
The remainder of the piay is taken up by 
the shadow thrown by this depressing crea- 
ture on the Van Ness household. 

She proceeds to cast about her witha 
determination to have her rights. That 
they really are her rights makes the audi- 
ence a little uncertain about taking her for 
the villain. Of course it will not do to as- 
sign the villain’s part to the leading man, 
and it was at this critical moment that the 
spectators, brought to bay as it were, de- 
cided to give up the attempt to be ‘ ele- 
vated” and proceeded to extract all the 
enjoyment possible out of the evening by 
looking at things as they were, not as they 
were meant to be. 
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LookinG at the history of France, who 
can deny that the collective mind, the ag- 
gregate of thought, of conviction, the 
motive power which stands behind any 
concerted action, and which may be called 
the intelligence of a nation, is strongly 
influenced —indeed, almost entirely formed 
—by its writers? There is a fancy in the 
minds of some people that writing is the 
clever putting together of words and 
phrases—sty/e ; but it is only necessary to 
look at the masterpieces of any time, to 
know that the portrayal of epochs and 
manners, real or imaginary, so drawn as 
to give to certain themes, chosen by the 
author, unusual prominence, is what con- 
stitutes literature. The painter who makes 
a great picture does not give the scene as 
the usual observer would see it, but as he 
saw it, and by his talent was able to repro- 
duce it. A writer with ‘‘the gift” is one 
who convinces, who gives the color of his 
own point of view. Given a popular writer 
with a distinct personality, and he throws 
that personality upon the receptive minds 
of his audience in a greater or less degree. 

What could more sufficiently explain the 
present cynical attitude of France toward 
her official thieves? She has had Daudet 
with his ‘‘ Kings in Exile,” his ‘‘ Nabob,” 
his ‘‘ Numa Roumestan,” showing up men 
whom every one recognized, in colors that 
were Daudet’s own. ‘They did not look so 
guilty, pictured in this gay fashion. One 
rather liked Dechellété in ‘‘ Sappho,” who 
was a clever drawing of M. Gustave Eiffel. 

The poison has gone through every class. 
There is more inclination to laugh than to 
groan. The populace, cynical with false 
information, considers that its despoil- 
ers have but taken their pleasure after 
their kind, as they could get it. 

It is not so bad. The people have the 
forgiveness of understanding. 

* * * 


THE most unique book of the month is 
from the pen of Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., 
and is entitled ‘‘ Building Business” (The 
Trade Company, Boston). It is a manual 
for aggressive, progressive men on the sub- 
ject of advertising 1n all its bearings—a 
clear, terse, forceful presentation from a 
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master hand. It requires genius to make 
a technical book of this sort interesting, 
but this is just what the author has done, 
though the theme is treated essentially 
from a scientific standpoint, with a view 
to aiding business men in the great prob- 
lem of business building. Mr, Fowler’s 
thoughts are concrete and original, and he 
has the faculty of putting them on paper 
without the loss of force and picturesque- 
ness. The book can be studied by the 
business men of the world with profit and 
pleasure, and the boys of today who will 
move the wheels of commerce tomorrow 
should not miss the ideas that Mr. Fowler 
has put within their reach—ideas that 
have sprung from a keen mind made mas- 
ter of the theme by brbad experience. 
* * * 

THERE is a strong fascination to the 
popular mind just now in anything that 
smacks of the supernatural, or rather, of 
the non understood, for in these days of 
science nobody will allow that there is any- 
thing supernatural. Everything is natural, 
but governed by laws of which we have not 
the formula. 

Mrs. Fani Pusey Gooch has written a 
novel that is mysterious enough, and un- 
canny enough, and which still keeps within 
the bounds of reason. ‘* Miss Mordeck’s 
Father” is the story of a man with a form 
of disease which gave him two personal- 
ities. Mrs. Gooch is the daughter of Dr. 
Pusey of Kentucky, who is superintendent 
of an insane asylum, and it was from her 
observation there that his daughter made 
her study of Mr. Mordeck and his double. 

There was a clever French book pub- 
lished some time ago that has been trans- 
lated into English, dealing with the hidden 
self in all of us—that creature of whom we 
are unconscious, which insists upon our hav- 
ing habits, and which,when we let our minds 
wander, still leads and controls us; that 
uncanny something that 1s sitting behind, 
intelligent, sometimes much more 1ntelli- 
gent than we are in a normal state, and 
directs our fate, unless we are people of the 
strongest concentration, 

In this book are given instances of people 
who have been seemingly the stupidest 
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and most stolid of mortals, yet after being 
hypnotized, when the consciousness is put 
in abeyance and the other self is brought 
to light, have been people of keen intelli- 
gence and malicious spirit. 

The novelist who shows how the fate 
within ourselves controls our destinies, 
sometimes with utter pagan disregard of 
all the laws and principles of civilization 
and humanity, is yet tocome. There are 
hints of it, but only as an esoteric force. 

Schopenhauer told us long ago that it 
was there, but he could give no practical 
demonstration of it, as these Frenchmen 
seem to have done. 

* * * 

A Knickerbocker Magazine of Febru- 
ary, 1836, gives among its book notices an 
exhaustive review of *‘ The Laurel; A Gift 
for all Seasons.” ‘The volume is charac- 
terized as ‘‘ a collection of poems by native 
authors, and considering its compass, the 
very best yet published.” 

A Mr. Sherry is copiously quoted as a 
new poet. 

I knew there was a rival in the case, 

A very rich and very stupid fellow: 
With bushy whiskers on an ugly face, 

And a complexion not a little yellow, 
Six feet in height and of a stately carriage, 
And of an age to make a prudent marriage. 

After some pages of this there is intro- 
duced, last of all, ‘‘ this oddly pathetic poem 
by O. W. Holmes, Esq., who is a good 
prose writer and no mean poet.” 

And then ‘‘ The Last Leaf” is given. 
Think of the time when 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


was new, and came after the society verse 


of Mr. Sherry! 
* * * 


A NEw volume of stories by F. J. Stimson 
is shortly to be issued. Mr. Stimson is a 
lawyer who writes fiction in his hours of 
ease. For along time he was only known 
as ‘J. S. of Dale,” and to the casual story 
reader, who knows to quote Stockton and 
Rudyard Kipling. his name is still unknown, 
and yet there have been few more beau- 
tiful short stories written than ‘Mrs. 
Knollys,” that young English girl just mar- 
ried to her boyish, fresh faced English 
lover, and passing their honeymoon in 
Switzerland. It tells how he went out one 
morning and slipped into a crevasse and 
Was seen no more. An old German scien- 


tist who was there to prove that the glacier 
moved, pitied her grief, and told her if she 
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would come back in s¢xty years the body 
of her husband could be recovered. 

And then she went back to England, to 
the little cottage that he had arranged for 
her happy home coming, and set herself to 
living her sweet, blameless life, to living 
out those sixty years until she could find 
him again. And as she grew old, in fancy 
he grew old with her. She seemed to see 
him beside her always, and sometimes she 
almost fancied that there were children, 
who had grown up and gone out into the 
world. 

And the great glacier moved on, and 
the sixtieth summer came, and she went to 
Switzerland to reclaim her dead. Oneday 
in the sunshine there was a glimpse of a 
face, and the guide broke away the ice and 
brought him to her. And there he lay 
under the sunny skies, a smiling, rosy 
cheeked boy of twenty, and she, she fell 
across his body, an old, old woman of 
eighty. 

* * * 

EVERYTHING about authors seems to be 
interesting. We wonder sometimes whether 
it is that the public demands specific in- 
formation upon methods ot work, processes 
of mind and literary construction ; whether 
the fever to write has grown to be such an 
epidemic that there is a great audience 
looking for what might be called technical 
information, or whether the subject is so 
fascinating to the editors that they tell 
what pleases themselves, unable to believe 
that their own love does not charm the 
whole world. 

We hear that Marion Crawford writes 
six thousand words a day when he has a 
novel on hand; that he hates his task, and 
only does it as another man adds up ac- 
counts—so much work for so much money. 

Mamie Dickens harks back, and tells us 
that her father’s manuscripts were full of 
erasures ; that after a morning’s close work 
he was often quite preoccupied. 

We are told that Bjornson, the Swedish 
poet and novelist, is devoted to farm life, 
and thinks he can work better at his coun- 
try place, Alestad, than anywhere else ; 
that he is not a rapid composer, and his 
chirography is not very distinct ; that when 
he finishes a page he walks up and down 
the floor. 

There must be some reason for this being 
interesting ; there are reams of it written 
every year and published in the best maga- 
zines and newspapers in the country. But 
it seems something apart from the ‘ Tale 
of Two Cities,” for example, to have the 
consciousness that it all happened three or 


























four ways in Dickens's mind and on his 

page before the story came to you. It 

seems preferable to think it could have 

been written no other way, because it was. 
* * * 

Ir is stated that no novel of recent years 
has had so great a success as Thomas 
Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” It 
is curious to take this fact as a clew and 
try to find one’s way into the labyrinth of 
the popular mind. 

When we know that books like William 
D. Howells’s novels only, sell into the seven 
and ten thousand, and some of the most 
puerile and insignificant weavings of pov- 
erty stricken imaginations keep the news- 
dealers employed after they have reached 
the fifty thousand mark, we are inclined to 
grow scornful of the Public, and say that it 
has no appreciation of a good thing. 

But ‘‘Tess” is a good thing. At this 
late day, fifteen months after the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hardy's masterpiece, a review 
is not in order, but we may go back and 
remember that at the first reading, charac- 
ter study, scene, everything, was subservi- 
ent to the carrying power of the story, 
The pages were eagerly turned. Tess was 
pictured so cunningly that she seemed a 
living human being drawn for us to ad- 
mire, but thrilling and inevitable happen- 
ings came toher. Is it not that which the 
Public wants ? 

‘‘Tess” is being translated into Russian 
by Mile. Vera Spassky and the editor of 
Russian Thought. They have sent to 
Mr. Hardy a list of unfamiliar words which 
occur in the novel, in dialect, agriculture, 
and local nomenclature, that they may be 
paraphrased. 

‘*Tess” will doubtless find favor in the 
land of the Czar. She and Anna Karenina 
are sisters. 

* * * 

Ir is a matter of wonder what causes one 
book to live and another to die. Books 
live, not because the critics bid them, but 
because the public buys them. We say it 
is modernity, the portrayal of human na- 
ture simply, which is a fact that is always 
modern; that it is style, that it is anything 
we happen to fancy. 

And yet sold at every news stand is a book 
that was written in the eighteenth century, 
which tells the commonest of stories, in the 
most exaggerated of styles; which talks 
about the ‘ pellucid drop of humanity,” 
and devotes whole pages to moral lectures; 
which has been printed in numberless 
editions, from the early rare one with its 
quaint old engravings, to the ten cent copy 
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of the ‘‘ Library,” that left the press today. 
It is the story of Charlotte Temple, by Mrs. 
Rowson. 

It has not lived because it is a historical 
novel, because there are dozens of histori- 
cal novels founded upon real facts, and 
giving actual pictures of that day, which 
are lost entirely. There is serious doubt 
as to whether there ever existed such a 
person as Charlotte Temple, although 
there is an old grave in Trinity church- 
yard which has the name cut in the stone, 
and which always holds a flower left by 
some sympathetic soul. 

Mrs. Rowson was an Englishwoman 
who lived in the United States for a long 
time, and was a well known actress, play- 
ing in her own plays. She wrote the story 
of Charlotte Temple, a young girl brought 
here from England and betrayed by an 
English officer, and from the constant sale 
of her book seemsdikely to go down to pos- 
terity with Shakspere and Tennyson—per- 
haps a trifle ahéad of them. Certainly no- 
body has put Shakspere in thin paper and 
a yellow cover to sell on the news stands. 

* * * 

Worps, like garments, bricabrac, and 
manners, have their days of fashion, and 
their hours of being relegated to the Jassé. 
All the poets nowadays are asking for 
‘*silence,” They are calling your attention 
to ‘‘ silence” in various keys. 

A few years ago we never came across 
‘‘fad” except as a bit of English slang. 
Two years ago ‘‘ vogue” was simply one 
of the words in the dictionary that nobody 
thought of making a point of using. 
Nowadays it has all the attraction of 
modernity. 

Edgar Saltus makes a tremendous effort 
now and then to make a word modish, by 
putting it touncommon use. In his ‘t Mary 
Magdalen” he has taken ‘‘ fumble,” and 
applied it in a way calculated to catch the 
fancy. He talks of eyes ‘‘ fumbling.” But 
like every other fashion, these verbal fash- - 
ions cannot be created. They must come 
spontaneously, out of some chance and 
catching usage. 


” 


* * * 

Tue widow of Sir Richard Burton has 
been hounded by the criticisms upon her 
course of conduct in burning the manu- 
script of ‘‘ A Scented Garden ” into a public 
defense of her act. 

She declares that ‘‘ A Scented Garden,” 
far from being her husband’s masterpiece, 
was but a rather poor translation of an 
Arabic manuscript called ‘‘ The Perfumed 
Garden”; that the only possible value of 
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the book was in its annotations; that she de- 
stroyed it exactly in the same spirit as that 
which caused Turner’s executors to burn 
several of his pictures, because their ex- 
istence could only detract from his repu- 
tation. 

‘‘ It has been represented to the world,” 
Lady Burton says, ‘‘ that my poor husband 
had been engaged on a most beautiful and 
scientific work for thirty years, that he had 
finished all but the last page, that it con- 
tained gems of science, that it was full of 
transcendental oriental poetry, and that I 
brutally burned it the day after he was 
dead. 

‘‘ Large sums would doubtless have ac- 
crued from it,” continues Lady Burton, 
‘‘but I think that about fifteen people 
would have possibly understood it and his 
motives, which were always noble. It 
would have been bought by rich Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. It would by degrees 
have descended among the populace out of 
Hollywell Street, the very opposite result 
to what the manly, upright translator would 
have desired. And the whole contents 
might have been so misunderstood by the 
uneducated that the good, noble, glorious 
life of Richard Burton, of which I and 
thousands of others are so proud, might 
sixty years hence receive a very different 
coloring from the truth, and be handed 
down to posterity in a false light.” 

There are numerous French translations 
of ‘‘ The Perfumed Garden,” made from the 
Arabic, and lately one of these has been 
made over into English and sold as a copy 
of Burton’s ‘‘ Scented Garden,” which had 
escaped the flames. But Lady Burton has 
denounced these as impostures. 

The original ‘‘ Perfumed Garden” is a 
collection of Arabian stories, something 
after the fashion of the Arabian Nights, 
but, according to our ideas of propriety, 
almost unmentionable in motif. Sir 
Richard Burton was the translator of the 
‘ only classic English edition of the Arabian 
Nights. 

* * * 

THERE seems to be a desire upon the 
part of all classes to contemplate them- 
selves. Instead of doing literary work 
nowadays, authors write magazine articles 
to show how they did do literary work. 
Imaginative literature waits while the 
author ‘chronicles small beer.” It is 
generally an unhealthy sign when a work- 
man stops to admire what he has done; 
but much as we may criticise we find the 
matter entertaining. 

Marion Crawford has written an essay 


upon ‘‘ What Is aNovel.” It is the first of 
a series of papers upon kindred subjects. 
If the public were to be asked, they would 
surely declare that Mr. Crawford knew 
what a novel was; for did he not write 
‘« Saracinesca,” and ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” and ‘‘A 
Roman Singer”? And did he not do it so 
completely and fascinatingly that the peo- 
ple have flocked to buy his fifteen other 
works, none of which has left you with 
the sense of time well spent, that these 
earlier ones gave? 

Mr. Crawford is too fluent. He says too 
much. He waters his wine. 

He did not begin to write until he had a 
vast storehouse of experience, and the first 
pressure brought forth a rich vintage. The 
story goes that he came home from India, 
and was the guest of his uncle Sam Ward, 
that famous wit of a famous family. Over 
the dinner one night, in telling stories of 
curious happenings in out of the way cor- 
ners of the earth, he emphasized the dia- 
mond merchant of Calcutta. 

‘*Go home, boy,” old Sam Ward said, 
‘‘and write that story just as you have told 
it to me.” 

‘The advice was taken, and in five weeks 
‘‘Mr. Isaacs” was ready for the printer. 
The author was reserving nothing. He 
gave out of the fullness of his picture laden 
experiences, and he has never done any- 
thing better. His mind, considered as a 
literary workshop, had never been used. 
It was a treasure house. 

He says of the novel: ‘* Probably no one 
denies that the first object of a novel is to 
amuse and interest the reader. But it is 
often said that the novel should instrug¢t as 
well as afford amusement, and the ‘ novel 
with a purpose’ is the realization of this 
idea. This sort of novel proposes to escape 
from any definition of the novel in general, 
and make itself an ‘ intellectual moral les- 
son’ instead of an ‘intellectual artistic 
luxury.’ It constitutes a violation of the 
unwritten contract tacitly existing between 
writer and reader. So far as supply and 
demand are concerned, works of fiction 
are commodities, and are subject to the 
same laws, statutory and traditional, as 
other articles of manufacture. A man that 
buys what purports to be a work of fiction, 
a romance, a novel, a story of adventure, 
pays his money, takes his book home, pre- 
pares to enjoy it at his ease, and discovers 
that he has paid a dollar for somebody's 
views on socialism, religion, or the divorce 
laws.”’ 

Oscar Wilde has remarked that in order 
to write the conventional three volume 


























novel nothing is necessary save a complete 
ignorance of life. 
* * * 

Henry B. FuLuer, who wrote the ‘‘ Chev- 
alier de Pensieri Vani” and ‘‘ The Chate- 
laine of La Trinité” is a shy young man 
about thirty years old. Eugene Field says 
that he looks like an artist. Mrs. Field 
very cleverly added that ‘‘ you may as well 
say he looks like an artist, because that 
will tell people what he does look like; but 
no real artist ever does look like that.” 

Mr. Fuller is small and pale, with large 
gray eyes, a pointed blonde beard, and an 
objection to looking a stranger in the face. 
Sometimes you surprise his gaze, and it is 
so different from the usual look that you 
have a curious idea of two personalities. 

Mr. Fuller will not allow his portrait to 
be published. One or two, taken in his 
boyhood, have been made into wood cuts 
in the papers, but it was entirely through 
accident. He says that if he ever hasa 
picture taken for publication, it will be a 
tintype, as no photograph ever gives any 
idea of the real face. 

He is an enthusiastic amateur architect, 
‘a layman,” he calls himself, and he has 
written some brilliant and original articles 
upon the World’s Fair buildings. 

He protests against his little books being 
called ‘‘ novels.” He says that they are 
merely essays of travel. The ‘Chev- 
alier ” was written while he was clerking in 
store in Chicago—written, he says, because 
he could not go to Europe that year, and he 
wanted, in fancy, to get as far as possible 
from Chicago. 

Mr. Fuller’s literary taste was in a meas- 
ure formed by reading Henry James, but 
he thinks that of late James has become 
too diffuse. He sees too many sides to a 
subject—he is too much of a cosmopolitan; 
his point of view is not fixed. Upon the 
principle, one would suppose, of a man 
liking what is most unlike himself, Mr. 
Fuller considers Francis Hodgson Burnett 
and H.C. Bunner as holding to the best 


ideals in fiction. 
+ a” oe 


Few people who have mapped out their 
programme for the World’s Fair next 
summer, have heard that there begins with 
the beginning, and ends with the ending, 
fighting for time—time—in the interim, a 
series of congresses, social, scientific, phil- 
osophic, diplomatic, religious, and literary, 
which are expected to bring together, into 
harmonious relations, all the great men 
and women in each department that the 
world holds. 
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In the department of literature, the 
committee, which contains names that are 
causing eager readers to look to Chicagoas 
a new field of supply, has made a tentative 
programme that takes one’s breath. 

There are sub committees upon fiction, 
essay writing, dramatic literature, poetry, 
and all forms of letters. For a discussion of 
fiction it is hoped that Thomas Hardy, W.D. 
Howells, Henry James, Alphonse Daudet, 
and other masters of the art, will come to- 
gether to talk. Sarah Bernhardt and 
Ellen Terry have been invited to read, 
upon the day devoted to dramatic literature. 
Gail Hamilton was asked to say her vivid 
say upon essay writing. 

Time alone can tell whether the scheme 
will prove a disappointment or not. The 
Paris Congress was not a distinct success, 
and there they only had to go around the 
corner to call in distinguished people. But 
in Chicago they have loud voices. This 
is Chicago’s coming out party, and she has 
ordered herself a gay attire, a feast for all 
palates, and she has not been niggardly 
about her invitations. 

+ * * 

Ir will be acheerful bit of information to 
the people who are making collections of 
books, and having them put into rare bind- 
ings, and spending thousands of dollars 
illustrating them by choice engravings and 
etchings and prints interleaved by expen- 
sive processes, to know that chemists have 
declared that all the books published at the 
present time will inevitably crumble and 
fall to pieces before the middle of the 
next century. 

Among the rare collections in the United 
States one of the most unique is owned by 
Mr. David Stauffer, the editor of the Z7- 
gineering News. Mr. Stauffer inherited, 
from an uncle who was a Revolutionary 
judge, many boxes of old papers treating 
of Pennsylvania history. It gave a bent 
to his tastes, and he has constantly added 
to the collection. . 

He has taken a history of Philadelphia, 
of two thousand pages, and by additions of 
autograph letters, portraits, and various 
illustrations, has enlarged it into a work of 
eighty folio volumes, at a cost of over 
eighty thousand dollars. It would be piti- 
ful to think of the faithless paper and ink 
upon those two thousand pages making 
worthless so much labor, research, and 
material, 

os * * 


Mrs. Lynn Linton is the best known 
among the women writers for English re- 
views, and a page of hers is unmistakable, 
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It is always certain to contain some infor- 
mation concerning her own sex which is 
derogatory, and it is always certain to be 
said in a fashion that compels attention, 
and, if you do not take her views, an argu- 
ment at least. 

Her essay upon ** The Wild Women,” 
being those who clamor for ‘ rights,” who 
want to be men in tastes and manners, is 
still being railed against in women’s clubs 
in interior cities. Mrs. Linton has gone 
back in the history of the race, and shown 
all the unwashed, the powdered and rouged 
and unwholesome morals that women have 
ever had. She isa clever and convincing 
writer, and when you put down her most 
violent article, you have such a sense of 
its energy, of having been carried along, 
that you involuntarily feel like applauding 
her. 

Her first book was printed when she was 
twenty one—‘t Azuth, the Egyptian.” The 
London 77zmes gave her a favorable notice. 
‘‘Never,” she says, ‘‘shall I forget the 
glory of that day. I could not rest in the 
house, but walked for hours and hours try- 
ing to walk off my fever of excitement. 
At sunset I found myself in Hyde Park. 
Was there ever such a sunset before or 
since? Surely the glory of heaven was my 
own, and I was made one with the su- 


preme, the blessed !" 
* * * 


Mr. Musick considers this a good time to 
introduce to the public a series of ‘‘ histori- 
cal novels,” of which ‘‘ Pocahontas” is the 
leader. They are gravely announced as 
‘Columbian ” novels. He bases his story 
upon the legend of the Indian princess and 
John Smith, and sets up Powhatan as an 
‘* Emperor.” 

George Moore, the clever English re- 
viewer, taking Emile Zola’s ‘‘ La Débacle” 
as a text, declares flatly that there is no 
such thing as a ‘historical novel.” He 
says that ‘‘there are neither historical 
novels nor historical pictures. Flaubert, 
who was a greater artist than Balzac or 
Zola, chose Carthage for the scene of his 
historical novel, because next to nothing 
was known about the Carthaginians, and 
his imagination could construct and create 
unhampered by historical data. Shakspere 
was able to write historical plays because 
he knew very little history. The essential 
quality of the historical novel or the his- 
torical picture is that it should contain no 
history, and from this rule the great mas- 
ters never deviated.” 

Mr. Moore may be correct in his arraign- 
ment of Zola as a historical novelist. A 


realist can never be a historian, any more 
than a camera can make a historical pice 
ture. It all depends, again, upon what 
you call history. The mere record of the 
facts of a man’s career, or the facts of the 
careers of a whole court, may be correctly 
stated, and yet the impression that is left 
on the reader’s mind may be one that is 
utterly false to the inner verities of his- 
tory. 

To write real history, it is necessary to 
subordinate the individual to the era. Men 
are but the result, the outcome of certain 
forces. These forces working together 
produce a certain type of man. And now 
and then the type is so accented that a 
mark is left on history. But the true his- 
tory is the faithful portrayal of the causes 
that underlie these individual manifesta- 
tions. 

This has been done in novels again and 
again. So clear a picture of a certain 
period has been produced that, given that 
alone, a philosophic mind could predicate 
results. Scott did this, and so did Thack- 
eray. Where is there a more perfect de- 
lineation of character than Scott has given 


of James I? Is this not history? 
* * 


WILL N. HArBEN is one of the new names. 
that have come out of the South. Mr.. 


Harben is a Georgian, who took up his pen 
five years ago. He has just published his 
third novel, ‘‘ A Mute Confessor,” which is 
pronounced by competent critics the best 
work he has done. If it be, may a kind 
hand be laid upon the other two! 

“She was wordless and still, but gave him a 
glance from her big soulful eyes that renewed his 
strength.” 

“She closed her eyes,’’ (her big and soulful 
eyes), “to keep from seeing the purple agony of 
his face.” 

“fHler eyes were on his; she was in his tight 
embrace. A moment, which seemed an hour, 
passed. Then in the very yawning mouth of 
eternity, her sensitive virginal nature began to 
cast blood filtered shadows upon her face.” 

“He witnessed her mental struggle, and a warm 
thrill of poetic admiration went through his 
frame. Then he saw her visage begin to raise 
the ashy flag of defeat. She was fainting, not 
through fear of death, but on account of a situa- 
tion more horrible to her mind. 

“*Por God’s sake do not faint!’ he pleaded 
without a motion of his breast. ‘ We are lost it 
you do. I could not hold your dead weight!’ 

““She rallied, her face hardened under its robe 
of white.” 

How much absolute fun the next gener- 
ation is going to have over this ‘‘ Mute 
Confessor,” when it digs it out of some for- 
gotten corner, and holds it up as ‘‘ favorite 
literature’ of the end of the nineteenth 


century ! 
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THE PASSING OF GREAT MEN. 

A FEW months ago (last November) Mun- 
sky's MAGAZINE spoke of the heavy harvest 
that death had within a few weeks reaped 
among the great writers and thinkers of 
this country and Europe. Our loss of in- 
tellectual and political leaders has since 
been extraordinarily great. Within less 
than three weeks in January—from 
the roth to the 27th—there passed 
away five men who ranked, for 
very different reasons, among the 
most famous Americans of their day 
—Benjamin F. Butler, died January 
10; Rutherford B. Hayes, died Janu- 
ary 17; Phillips Brooks and Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar, died January 23; and 
James G. Blaine, died January 27. 

General Hayes owed his greatest 
prominence to the fact of his having 
once filled that political office which 
has often been termed. the loftiest 
onearth. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible to recall his name with- 
out also recalling the extraordinary 
circumstances under which he re- 
ceived his nomination to the Presi- 
dency and the yet more extraordi- 
nary circumstances under which he 
entered the White House. But 
those circumstances have no legi- 
timate connection with an estimate 
of Mr. Hayes’s character. His own 
course of action throughout the 
crisis of 1876 was perfectly manly 
and proper, as well as the only 
possible one; and during his term 
of office, if not a brilliant or epoch 
making Executive, he proved himself a 
capable, temperate, and patriotic one. His 
military fame was obscured by his greater 
eminence in politics, but in war times he 
was known as an active and able officer, 
who was at the front in the earliest and the 
latest of the great struggle, being wounded 
several times, and displaying much per- 
sonal gallantry. 





BLAINE—BUTLER—-BROOKS. 

Or James Gillespie Blaine’s place in 
history it is less easy to write than in the 
case of statesmen whose battles were 
fought upon issues that are living issues 
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no longer. General Butler, notwithstand- 
ing his later incursions into the political 
field, will be best remembered as a man of 
war times. Mr. Hayes’s role in national 
politics belongs to the reconstruction 
period, But Mr. Blaine’s career at the 
capital, which began during the war, and 
which rose to its zenith of brillianey in re- 


LUCIUS QUINTUS CIN( INNATUS LAMAR. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


construction days, continued in the full 
blaze of activity until after an entire politi- 
cal generation had passed from the stage, 
and entered as an immensely powerful 
factor into the partisan issues of the 
present day. 

The deaths of Mr. Blaine, General But- 
Jer, and Phillips Brooks, take away almost 
the last of the wonderful group of intel- 
lectual leaders that shone in New England 
at the middle of the present century. The 
northeasternmost corner of the United 
States used to claim, and had a good deal 
of ground for claiming, that it was the 
brains of the country. That claim  cer- 
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tainly cannot be advanced today. In 
literature, New England has only Dr. 
Holmes left as the representative of her 
former glories. She has no great divine to 
fill the place left vacant by Bishop Brooks, 
and no statesman to approach Blaine’s 
prominence, 

Two men could scarcely have reached 





JOHN E. KENNA. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


eminence along more utterly different 
lines than those that marked the lives of 
Benjamin F, Butler and Phillips Brooks. 
The contrast between them is an instruc- 
tive one. General Butler, it must be 
admitted, during the earlier part of his 
career performed some important public 
services under very trying circumstances, 
although his methods evoked a furious 
storm of denunciation from his opponents, 
and failed to win the approbation of the 
better sentiment of his sympathizers. In 
politics he subsequently played the part 
of an eccentric demagogue, who shifted 
from party to party with no apparent mo- 
tive save a desire for personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

3efore the war he had been a radical 
Democrat, and had shocked the conscience 
of New England by open sympathy with 
the extreme slavery men. At the Charles- 
ton Convention of 1860 he voted fifty one 
times for Jefferson Davis as Presidential 
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nominee. Next we find him an armed and 
active assailant of the South, the advocate 
and the enforcer of an “iron hand” policy 
which Lincoln refused to indorse. After 
the close of the war he was for several 
terms a Republican member of Congress, 
where he led the attack upon President 
Johnson. ‘Then he left Washington for his 
ald home in Massachusetts , de- 
voted himself to lucrative business 
enterprises, and became a chronic 
sandidate for the Governorship of 
the State. Twice defeated in ob- 
taining the Republican nomina- 
tion he changed his base and ran 
first as a Greenbacker and finally 
on the Democratic ticket, which 
in 1882 carried him to victory. In 
1884 he again appeared as a 
Greenbacker, and conducted a 
somewhat comic campaign for the 
Presidency, receiving a handful of 
votes at the election. Four years 
later he was heard of again as a 
militant Republican. Opinion is 
free in this country, but some 
fixity of position is usually re- 
as characteristic of an 
earnest and disinterested citizen. 
It is certainly a necessity to one 
who would possess the very slight- 
est claim to rank as a statesman. 

General Butler won fame as a 
lawyer not only by his very high 
forensic ability, but also by his 
unrivaled adeptness in keeping 
his name before the public. He 
amassed a great fortune, some 
of it by methods none too good for the 
average commercial morality of the time. 
He was a very typical embodiment of 
some of the tendencies of latter day 
American civilization ; but those tendencies 
were not its best and noblest elements. 

Therein Phillips Brooks was a contrast- 
ing type—as strongly contrasting as any 
that could be found in all the land. For 
the fact that such men as Dr. Brooks live 
and move among us, and are revered and 
beloved and honored as great lights set 
upon the hilltops, is a proof that the good, 
the lofty, and the noble instincts of human- 
ity are not extinct. So long as such lights 
shine we can never forget that there is 
something nobler than self seeking ; that 
there are men to whom the promotion of 
their own fortunes is not the great consid- 
eration of life ; that physical comfort and 
the increasing of wealth are not the grand 
aims of existence nor worthy ideals: for a 
nation. 


garded 
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That Phillips Brooks was known to the 
world as a representative American is some- 
thing of which all Americans may be 
proud. His passing away leaves a void 
that will be hard indeed to fill; but his 
memory will remain as a living rebuke to 
the horde of paltry pessimists, of groping 
materialists, of myopic scoffers, who think 
if their bellies be filled the world wags 
well. Such men as he stand for the pub- 
lic conscience, for the noble discontent 
that looks upward and onward, for the 
aspirations that vitalize the life of men 
and nations. 


LAMAR—KENNA. 

In Justice Lamar and Senator Kenna 
the South has lost two of her most promi- 
nent public men. Both of them were 
Southerners born and bred; both of them 
followed their States out of the Union, 
and fought for the Confederacy; and their 
subsequent admission to high _ political 
office was a signal pledge of the reunion 
of North and South. 

Mr. Kenna, who also died in January, 
was a mere boy—the fifteen year old 
son of a Virginia planter—when he took up 
arms under the Stars and Bars, and only 
seventeen when his regiment was sur- 
rendered at Shreveport in 1865. The real 
beginning of his life—his college days, his 
study of the law, and his admission to the 
bar—were after the war; and when he en- 
tered the Senate in 1883, its youngest 
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member, he may be said to have entered tt 
as a representative of the ‘‘ New South.” 

Mr. Lamar, on the other hand, was em- 
phatically a Southerner of the old school 
He bore one of the historic names of the 
South. His uncle, Mirabeau Lamar, was 
President of the Texan Republic; his 
father was a famous Georgia judge. He 
himself was almost the last survivor of 
the actors who played leading parts in 
the great drama that culminated in seces- 
sion, As a Congressman from Mississippi 
he was a prominent figure at Washington 
from 1857 to 1861, and a participator in 
many of the stormy scenes then enacted 
in the Capitol. One of the stormiest oc- 
curred during the last session before the 
war, when there was an all night struggle 
upon a question relating to the Kansas 
troubles. The excitement finally led to 
hot words, and hot words brought on blows. 
There was a free fight on the floor of the 
House, and for several minutes the ser- 
geant at arms, with all the majesty of his 
mace, and the Speaker, with all the thun- 
der of his gavel, could not recall the com- 
batants to reason. The first blows had 
been struck by Galusha Grow of Pennsy]- 
vania and a South Carolina member ; the 
last were exchanged between Lamar and 
Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, who kept up a 
pugilistic duel for ten minutes or more. 
Lamar was not the man to begin a fight, 
nor to leave one when once his blcod was 
up. 
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He was, too, a man of very high legal 
abilities, tremendous capacity for work, 
and integrity above suspicion. He made 
an excellent record as Secretary of the In- 
terior, and his elevation to the Supreme 
bench—an honor then for the first time 
since the war conferred upon a Southern 


SENATOR DAVID B. HILL OF NEW YOR 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


Democrat—was received with very general 
approbation. 





SHALL WE TAKE HAWAII? 

Tur problem of Hawaiian annexation is 
the most important question of forcign 
policy that has come before the American 
people within a generation. The acqui- 
sition of these twelve Pacific islets, collect- 
ively smaller than New Jersey, and with 
the population of a third rate American 
city, is intrinsically a matter of trifling im- 
portance. But this acquisition, if it shall 
be decided upon, will mark what some 
will consider as a radical departure from 
yur time honored traditions, but what more 
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will regard as a long desired step toward 
the fulfillment of our national destiny. 

It is certainly not a step to be taken with 
off hand nonchalance, or without a realiza- 
tion of its weighty import. It will bring 
with it both undeniable gain and responsi- 
bilities that must not be made light of. 
Our national expansion has 
hitherto been along lines of 
natural and inevitable move- 
| ment. After the thirteen 
colonies won their indepen- 
dence from England, they 

claimed by right of first 
| settlement, they purchased 
| from France, and they 
| wrested from Mexico, terri- 
tory that was theirs by the 
| manifest necessities of their 
| position. The flag marched 
| irresistibly from ocean to 
| ocean, led onward by the 
| logic of events, forced on- 
ward by the growth of the 
| republic. But now we are 
| deliberating upon the ad- 
| dition to our domain of an 
' island chain, no mere sea 
| girt fragment of our coast 
line, but a truly pelagic 
group, lying in mid Pacific, 
more than two thousand 
miles from our shores. 
Hawaii is almost as far 
from San Francisco as is 


| 
| 
| 
| Ireland from Boston. There 
he about it other islands 
that have come, or are likely 
to come, under the sover- 
eignty of various foreign 
powers. If we make it a 
part of the United States, 
we appear on the map of 
the world in a character we 
have never assumed before. 
Our political ideal has hitherto been re- 
garded as the possession of a compact, con- 
tiguous, and isolated territory, continen- 
tal in extent, limited by the shores of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and by them only. 
The purchase of Alaska was no deviation 
from that policy. The annexation of 
Hawai will show us, for the first time, as 
spreading our empire out into the ocean, 
and taking a place beside England, France, 
and Germany, as a factor in the control of 
the wide and island studded Pacific ; and 
to hold so distant a dependency we must 
become a strong naval power. 
Yet is the responsibility too great to be 
assumed ? Is it not worth while to assume 
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ALABAMA. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


it?) The islands would certainly be valu- 
able to us. Asa fortified outpost of our 
domain they would immensely strengthen 
the defenses of our Pacific coast. Whether 
we annex them or not, the nation has de- 
cided upon liberal expenditures in the 
building of a strong navy. For that 
they would afford a much necded rallying 
point, as well as an important half way 
tation for our commerce with Asia and 
the growing countries of Australia. 

On the other hand, can we afford to al- 
low Hawaii to fall into the grasp of one of 
the European powers — probably Great 
Britain—as she almost sure to do 
should we reject her application for ad- 
mission into the United States? Should 
we not suffer not only a blow to our pres- 
tige, but also a more material loss ? 

As to the plea of incongruity with our 
political traditions, it is true that Washing- 
ton’s famous dictum may seem to dissuade 
our entrance into the arena of the Pacific. 


Navy 


seems 


But as the strength and the greatness of a 
nation increase, why should not her ideals 
become vaster, and her political vista ex- 
pand?) The founders of the republic 
could hardly have foreseen the possibilities 
of our development on the Pacific. Seward, 
who saw the beginning of that develop- 
ment, would probably have favored the 
planing of the American flag at Hawai. 
Marcy actually sought to plant it there in 
1854. Blaine, were he now in the State 
department, would almost certainly wel- 
come the messengers sent to seek an en- 
trance into the Union. 

Can we afford to let this opportunity slip 
by? 


A POLITICAL SPECULATION. 

Success in the Senate seems to depend 
upon powers and qualities distinct from 
those that win the highest fame in other 
The atmosphere of 


arenas of public life. 
that of the 


the Senate chamber is not 











SENATOR HENRY L. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


House of Representatives nor that of the 
executive departments; and different at- 
mospheres are favorable to different 
growths. That wasa significant statement 
of Jackson, the dashing man of action, 
great as a general and as a President, who 
resigned his seat in the Senate after a 
year's service ‘‘ because he felt himself out 
of place in so slow and dignified a body.” 
History affords few instances of men 
who have been great as Senators and great 
also in other official capacities. Many dis- 
tinguished Americans have served in both 
branches of Congress, but scarcely one has 
attained equal renown in both. Calhoun 
and Webster, for example, were Repre- 
sentatives for many years before they 
entered the Senate ; but it is as Senators 
that they are best remembered in history. 
On the other hand Blaine’s Senatorial term 
added little to the brilliant reputation he 
had won in the House, nor has Carlisle 
filled as Senator the large place 1n the pub- 
lic eye he occupied as Speaker. Clay was 
the one shining instance of a famous Con- 


DAWES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
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gressman who became a famous 
Senator. 

It has almost become a tradition, 
too, in recent years, that the man 
who is elected to the Senate 
should expect no further political 
promotion. It cannot be said to 
have been so always, for in the 
earlier life of the republic there 
was a period when four succes- 
sive Presidents — Jackson, Van 
Buren, William Henry Harrison, 
and ‘Tyler—were men who had 
previously served in the Senate. 
So too was Monroe, and so, later, 
were Pierce, Buchanan, and John- 
son. But during the present gen- 
eration, in spite of the fact that 
Benjamin Harrison was at one 
time a member of the Senate, it 
has been the rule to select candi- 
dates for the chief magistracy 
from elsewhere. And never in all 
our history hasa politician stepped 
from the Senate to the White 
House. In every one of the cases 
cited there intervened a_ period 
of other public service or of private 
life. 

Was it in bold defiance of this 
tradition that David Bennett Hill 
went from Albany to Washington ? 
Mr. Hill is not a man to be terri- 
fied by omens, and it is an open 
secret that the Presidency is the 
goal of his political career. Will 
he be the first to break the spell, or will he 
never again come as near the goal as he 
did last year at the Chicago convention ? 
THE SENATE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

WHETHER it is true or not that the intel- 
lectual average of the Senate 1s lower today 
than it was in the times of Calhoun and 
Clay, Webster and Sumner, it must be ad- 
mitted that it has no figures equal in stat- 
ure to those political giants. It is some- 
times asserted that were they living today, 
they would not be chosen to the posts they 
once adorned. It certainly is true that 
many of the States—and the worst offend- 
ers are some of the greatest and wealthiest 
of our federated commonwealths—which 
might send to Washington men of the first 
eminence and the highest ability seem 
content nowadays to be represented there 
by plutocratic nonentities or by successful 
wirepullers. 

Nor are there signs of better times in the 
immediate future. The next session of the 
Senate will not reveal new material better 
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than that which it will replace. The man 
who is by common consent the most emi- 
nent member of the body-—John Sherman— 
has been reélected, not without an opposi- 
tion that reflected no credit upon the State 
he has served so long; but his active ca- 
reer must soon be closed, for he will com- 
plete his three score and tenth year in May. 

On the same side of the 
Senate Mr. Dawes of Massa- 
chusetts will be missed after 
the 4th of March. Mr. Dawes 
succeeded to Charles Sum- 
ner’s seat in 1875, and has 
held it for eighteen years. 
His service at Washington 
dates back much further than 
that, for he was first elected 
to Congress as a Represent- 
ative in 1856, and sat in the 
House for nine successive 
terms. 

On the other side, Mr. Car- 
lisle has resigned, presumably 
into the President 
elect’s cabinet. One or two 
other gaps may be caused in 
the same way,and should this 
be the case the loss to the 
Democratic forces in the Sen- 
ate will be considerable. 

Senator Morgan* is one of 
those whose names have been 
coupled by rumor with a cabi- 
net portfolio. Mr. Morgan is 
one of the experienced mem- 
bers of the Senate, and one of 
its authorities on matters of 
international law. His fluency 
and readiness in debate will 
be frequently missed by his 
party, should he be called to 
another sphere of public ser 
vice. 

The Democrats will still 
have Vest, Voorhees, Gor- 
man, Harris, Mills, and Hill. 
Of these Vest is probably the best speaker, 
Mills the most accomplished economist and 
philosopher, Gorman and Hill the most ex- 
pert in the mysterious arts of political man- 
agement. The most conspicuous Repub- 
licans will be, besides Sherman, Senators 
Allison and Aldrich, Platt and Hawley, 
Frve and Hale, Chandler and Manderson. 
3ut on neither side are there the great 
lights of the past, nor is there on the 


to pass 
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horizon any glow that would portend the 
rising of such luminaries. 
EGYPT AND HER RULERS. 

Annas, Khedive of Egypt, occupies a 
curious position among the sovereigns of 
the Old World. He is the hereditary offi- 
cial head of the government of a country 


SENATOR ARTHUR P. GORMAN OF MARYLAND, 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


that boasts one of the most ancient of civil- 
izations—the fifth in direct descent from the 
famous Mehemet Ali, the Turkish adven- 


-turer who raised himself to the throne of 


Cairo and would have overthrown that of 
Constantinople had not the great powers 
stopped his victorious progress. But the 
young Khedive owes a nominal allegiance 
to the Sultan of Turkey, and at the same 
time the British government exercises an 


* John T. Morgan was born at Athens, Tennessee, 1n 1824, but removed to Alabama early in life. 


He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1845, and practiced until the civil war broke out. 
an Alabama delegate at the famous Charleston Convention in 1860. : 
army throughout the war, entering it as a private and leaving it as a brigadier general. 


He was 
He served in the Confederate 
After Ap- 


pomattox he resumed his law practice at Selma, Alabama, until elected to the Senate 1n 1877. 
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indefinite but practically complete control 
over him. 

The Sultan’s sovereignty over Egypt has 
for a century been little more than a tradi- 
tion. The British domination dates from 
1882, At that time, when the bankrupt 
native government was being administered 
under the “ joint control” of English and 
French officials, there came the revolt of 
Arabi. France declined to interfere—a 
step she has ever since regretted. Eng- 





ABBAS, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
From a photograph by Boyer, Paris. 


land, ever solicitous to maintain her high- 
way to the East, the Suez Canal, sent an 
army which speedily conquered the rebel- 
lion. As the sequel of her victory, she 
reorganized the government, sent English- 
men to administer its courts, to officer its 
army, and to direct its executive depart- 
ments. 

When Tewfik Pasha died, a little more 
than a year ago, and his son Abbas suc- 
ceeded him, it was supposed that he clearly 
understood his vassalage, and would be 
willing to acquiesce in it. His father had 
never seen Europe, except on one short 
trip from which he was recalled almost as 
soon as it began. But the boy—for he was 
not eighteen—had from his birth had Eng- 
lish attendants and environments. He 
had an English tutor, and would have been 
sent to one of the big public schools of 
England had not religious difficulties 
blocked the way. Later he went to the 
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university of Vienna, where he was when 
his father’s death placed him on the throne. 

3ut that the young prince is not entirely 
satisfied with his position—and it is not 
particularly strange that he should not be 
—he made very clear by his recent attempt 
to assert his independence in the selection 
of his Cabinet ministers. ‘The result was 
a dangerous colliston—such a collision as 
might prove fatal to the unstable equi- 
librium of the armed powers of Europe 
The British representatives refused to re- 
cognize an official to whom England ob- 
jected. There were peremptory messages 
from London, and the Khedive was told to 
dismiss the obnoxious minister, or to take 
the consequences. He yielded, not with- 
out threats of appealing to the Sultan, o1 
to the great European powers. 

For such an appeal France is undoubt- 
edly hungering. It might bring her the 
coveted opportunity to regain her lost 
power in the land of the Nile. Egypt 
would be a splendid appanage to Algeria 
and Tunis. Could she Gallicize the land 
where it was Napoleon’s youthful dream 
to found an empire, it would be a long 
step toward making the Mediterranean a 
French lake. 

That Egypt can become a strong, pros- 
perous, and really independent state is 
scarcely possible, at least at the present 
time. A considerable period of foreign 
control is inevitable. English rule has un- 
doubtedly done much to improve her ma- 
terial condition. It has brought her 
national finances from the slough of bank- 
ruptcy to the stable ground of solvency. 
It has given her, for the first time in her 
history, at least the beginnings of a svs- 
tem of popular education and an adminis- 
tration of justice worthy of the name. It 
is difficult to believe that an overthrow of 
the existing regime could be effected with- 
out great peril to the fabric of Egypt's 
newly founded institutions, not to mention 
the danger of external complications. 

And yet it cannot be wondered at that 
the Khedive shoulda chafe under his silken 
chains, and that his people should show 
evidences of sympathy with his desire to1 
independence. 

QUEENSBERRY ON MATRIMONY. 

Tur Marquis of Queensberry, whose 
world renowned mastery of pugilistic lore 
is one of the brightest glories of the Brit- 
ish peerage, has added a new luster to his 
august name and title by a meteor-like 
incursion into another department of 
science. He recently delivered in London 
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a public lecture on the reform of the mar- 
riage laws, in which he exhibited such pro- 
found learning, such subtly transcendental 
philosophy, such delicate refinement, and 
such practical common sense, that we ex- 
pect to see all civilized nations fall over 
each other in their eager rush toward the 
new light that the doughty marquis has 
thrown upon this important question. 

Lord Queensberry deals with his subject 
in a style that is truly Sullivanic—or per- 
haps we should say Corbettian—in its dash 
and brilliance. Monogamy, he declares, is 
a mistake. It survives in Europe, he says, 
as a relic of Romanism. Why has no one 
hit upon this colossal idea before? Most 
of his fellow countrymen, the noble lec- 
turer continues, congratulate themselves 
upon their escape from ‘‘ Papal bondage "s 
but that is the point where they make ‘a’ 
grievous error. ‘‘We have not escaped,” 
says the reforming marquis. ‘t Rome still 
binds us in as strong shackles as the iron 
chains of the inquisition. It was her 
priests who bound us in the chains of mon- 
ogamous marriage.” 

History should at once be rewritten to 
conform to this momentous discovery, and 
civilization should recast its marriage code 
upon new lines. Let both matrimony and 
pugilism—institutions that have ‘always 
gone tqgether now and then, as the court 
records show—be hereafter regulated by 
the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules. 





CANALS AND CANAL BUILDING. 

Sup canals seem to be the order of the 
day. Congress has been dividing a good 
deal of its spare time between the two great 
ditches, or proposed ditches, in Nicaragua 
and at Panama. France is devoting still 
more of her attention to the latter, and to 
the schemers who put into it a billion and 
a quarter of her francs, and have so re- 
markably little to show for the money ex- 
cept check stubs and scandals. 

England has nearly finished one of the 
most colossal pieces of modern engineering 
work, in the canal that is to take shipping 
to Manchester, nearly forty miles inland, 
and enable the cotton spinners of Lanca- 
shire to unload their bales of raw material 
without paying tribute to the port of Liver- 
pool. 

The great Northwest is clamoring for a 
waterway from the Lakes to the Mississippi, 
and for the improvement of the channels 
that connect the upper Lakes with the 
lower. The possibilities of the former pro- 
ject are undoubtedly both picturesque and 
ample ; the cost would probably be no less 
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magnificent in its proportions. The latter 
is proposed upon a more modest and more 
practical basis, it being estimated that an 
expenditure of from three to three and a 
half million dollars would suffice to secure 
a depth of twenty one feet in the Sault Ste. 
Marie, the St. Clair, and the Detroit rivers. 
This would allow all but the very largest 
vessels to pass from Chicago or Duluth to 
Cleveland or Buffalo, or between any other 
ports on Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
and Erie. 

Then again Pittsburgh is very anxious 
to have a canal from the Ohio river to Lake 
Erie, to bring the ore of the Lake Superior 
iron mines direct to her furnaces ; and the 
deepening of the Erie Canal from Buffalo 
to the Hudson is urged by other powerful 
interests. It is argued that it is compara- 
tively useless to enable large ships to pass 
from one port to another on the Lakes 
when there is no means of transferring 
them from the Lakes to the sea; and that 
an American waterway from the Atlantic 
to Lake Erie would be of ‘immense im- 
portance from a military view point as well 
as commercially. 

Another proposition that has been made 
is for an internal water route along our 
Atlantic coast. It is a remarkable geo- 
graphical fact that nature has provided 
such a route, for most of the distance, all 
the way from Boston to Florida, leaving 
only a few links to be added in order to 
complete the chain. There would be 
needed short canals through the Cape Cod 
peninsula; from New York harbor to the 
Delaware ; from the mouth of the Dela- 
ware to the head of Chesapeake Bay ; from 
Chesapeake Bay to Albemarle Sound, and 
thence by the coast lagoons to Florida. 
But the idea is a fanciful rather than a 
practical one. For commerce, the wide 
ocean affords a cheaper and more ample 
channel than such a canal could provide ; 
while its value as a protected route for gun- 
boats, transports, and merchantmen in 
case of war would: be greatly impaired 
by the fact that at several points it would 
inevitably be exposed to the attacks of an 
enemy’s fleet. 

In the days of the first great develop- 
ment of railroad building it was often said 
that canals were doomed to extinction before 
the advance of the iron horse. To a cer- 
tain extent there was truth in the prophecy, 
The lesser canal, navigable only by small 
boats, have been very generally robbed of 
their traffic by the competition of the rail- 
ways; but the demand for channels on 
which large cargoes can be carried by water 
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—still the cheapest avenue of traffic—is 
constantly increasing. 





A CAPITAL IN THE FORESTS. 

A curious clause in the constitution of 
the United States of Brazil is one that pro- 
vides for the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment from Rio Janeiro to a central point 
in the interior of the country, situated in a 
territory that is now not only uncivilized, 
but apparently almost unknown. A scien- 
tific commission is reported to be now at 
work exploring the region in which the 
new capital is to be located. There are 
surveyors, to map it; naturalists, to study 
its productions ; meteorologists and phy- 
sicians, to investigate its climate and its 
salubrity ; and an armed guard to protect 
the explorers from attack by the Indians. 

The founders of the Brazilian Republic 
took a good many hints from our own 
Federal system, and perhaps this is one uf 
them. The cases are, however, hardly 
parallel. Our Federal Congress first met 
in New York, shifted thence to Philadel- 
phia, and at one of its earliest sessions 
decided that to settle the conflicting claims 
of various cities the capital should be 
established at a convenient central point, 
which George Washington himself selected. 

But Rio Janeiro is a city three hundred 
years old, and has been the capital of 
Brazil for more than acentury. The civil- 
ization of the country centers there. All 
the public buildings and institutions are 
there—an important consideration with a 
poor country. It is, in fact, the one city of 
Brazil, the focus of the national life. To 
remove the government from it to a geo- 
graphical point amid the South American 
forests is almost comparable to an attempt 
to alter the position of a man’s heart by a 
surgical operation. To parallel it in our 
own history we should have to suppose the 
capital moved from its ancient and estab- 
lished seat on the Potomac to the canyons 
of Arizona. 

One object sought .by the change is said 
to be the removal of the Brazilian govern- 
ment from the revolutionary influences too 
often rife at Rio Janeiro. Experience has 
shown that the Janeirans have an unplea- 
sant fondness for overthrowing their 
rulers by means of a conspiracy between 
two or three warships in the harbor and 
the garrison ashore. Poor old Dom Pedro, 
it may be remembered, was deposed with- 
out the firing of a shot, and he and his 
family were sent aboard a vessel bound for 
Europe before the country at large knew 
what had happened. A little later Pres- 
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ident Fonseca was treated in almost the 
same way. 

A greater degree of political stability 
might possibly be gained by separating 
the government and the Janeiro mob; but 
there is a pretty clear prospect that the 
fiery Janeirans would resist the removal to 
the point of insurrection. 





A GREATER BOSTON. 

Ir is not impossible that while New York 
and Brooklyn are discussing the prelimin- 
aries of civic union, Boston may get ahead 
of them and solve her own annexation 
question by extending her municipal bor- 
ders around a wide sweep of territory sub- 
urban to the modern Athens. The project 
she has taken in hand is the unification 
under a single government of all the com- 

@Faunities within a radius of twelve or fifteen 
miles from the gilded dome of her historic 
State House, to form a single great city of 
nearly a million people. 

The last Massachusetts Legislature ap- 
pointed a board of commissioners who have 
taken the matter in hand and recently pre- 
sented a report urging the formation of 
this ‘‘metropolitan district.” The docu- 
ment rehearses many of the arguments 
that are of familiar application to such 
cases—the considerations of unity, simpli- 
city, and economy of administration, of the 
fairer distribution of financial burdens, and 
the better provision for general and par- 
ticular needs. It remarks that ‘‘ the great 
increase of rapid transit facilities has al- 
ready made every town within ten miles of 
Boston a close suburb of that city. Those 
towns may, in fact, be said to be the bed 
chambers of the city counting room. To 
Boston a great and always increasing pro- 
portion of those living in the surrounding 
municipalities now go daily to pursue their 
business or make their purchases, and from 
Boston they daily return to their homes. 
In everything but in name they are inhabi- 
tants of both places, and in everything but 
in local government and name the two 
places are one. Each new appliance of 
rapid transit gives an additional impetus to 
this phase of development ; and new appli- 
ances ever crowd upon each other. 

‘There is in the development,” continue 
the commissions, ‘‘much that is good and 
little that is bad. It is natural, healthy, 
and advantageous ina large way to all con- 
cerned. It should accordingly be recog- 
nized and made the basis of legislation ; for 
without such recognition and consequent 
legislation the necessary provision for 
growth cannot be made. Of this the whole 
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region referred to now shows abundant and 
lamentable evidence. Recognition has al- 
ready been much too long delayed.” 

The Greater Boston of the future is now 
split up into twelve cities and twenty four 
townships. The district is growing in 
population and wealth more rapidly than 
any other part of Massachusetts, and the 
commissioners predict that its population 
will, before long, reach a million and a 
half. 

One of the strongest points they make is 
their plea for the acquisition and preserva- 
tion of the open spaces so essential to a 
metropolitan city—a point in which Boston 
is at present deficient. They have prepared 
a bill for the purchase of two beaches— 
Nantasket and Revere, the Coney Island of 
Boston—and several inland tracts which 
can be acquired now upon much more ad- 
vantageous terms than will be possible in a 
few years. 

Municipal extension is evidently one of 
the tendencies of the times; and it is so 
because 1t meets needs that are increasingly 
felt by our great modern cities. 





THE DECADENCE OF HOME LIFE. 

UnperR the heading ‘‘Is Home Life 
Growing Unfashionable?” one of the daily 
papers recently printed an article going to 
show, among other things, that the fiz de 
szécle woman thinks housekeeping a bore. 
If the fact that families in cities are more 
and more frequently found to be taking up 
their residence in hotels be accepted as a 
criterion, then most emphatically home life 
among us is decreasing in favor. This 
fact is suggestive, to be sure, and unfortu- 
nately there are other indications that 
family ties no longer possess the strength 
they had a generation or so ago. 

Anomalous as it may seem, the facility 
of communication in these days is one of 
the responsible factors for this state of 
things. Separation by distance, where 
there are so many means of reaching those 
who have gone away from us, is not ac- 
counted the bugbear it once was. Hence 
not so many tears are shed when old 
homesteads are broken up and those who 
lived in them are scattered to various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Again the multiplication of clubs for 
men, of ‘Helping Hand” societies for 
women, of theater and concert rooms, of 
society ‘‘ functions ” that must be attended 
—all these weigh heavily in the scale. The 
fact of the matter is, a good many of us 
have no time to devote to cultivating the 
home. There are so many other things 
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that seem to require cultivation — our 
talents, our neighbors, our own aspirations 
after brighter things. To ‘catch up” is 
our constant endeavor, and if by any 
chance we ever do catch up, our every mo- 
ment is employed in keeping up. 

What is the result? Husband and wife 
have no chance to visit with each other, as 
the phrase is. There is always some par- 
ticular subject to be discussed, some under- 
taking to be planned, or a completed task 
to be reviewed. No opportunity is afforded 
for that spontaneity of expression which 
can only come from what may be called 
‘leisurely companionship”; that sort of 
comradeship where silence may be as elo- 
quent as speech, and the eye may stray 
from a long contemplation of the fire logs 
to read a thought yet unspoken in the 
glance that has been centered on the same 
dancing flames. 

Is it too much to hope that with a revival 
of old time gowns, such as now delight our 
eye in the picturesque empire costumes, 
some few old time customs may come in 
along with them? 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE growth of the Roman Catholic 
Church is undoubtedly one of the salient 
facts of the religious situation in the 
United States. That growth was appar- 
ently never before so rapid as it is at the 
present time. Although the church was 
the first to establish Christian worship in 
North America, and has had a foothold in 
the New World since the days of Colum- 
bus, its great development in this country 
is comparatively recent. Spanish mission- 
aries penetrated the wilds of Florida and 
the Mississippi valley during the early 
years of the sixteenth century, and before 
its middle priests from Mexico founded 
permanent missions among the Indians of 
the far Southwest. At the other extremity 
of the Union a Catholic chapel was built 
on Mount Desert Island by French pioneers 
in 1612. 

But it was not until 1789 that the first see 
was erected, at Baltimore; and not until 
long after that date that the wonderful ex- 
pansion of the church began. Immigra- 
tion from Ireland and southern Germany, 
and in later years from French Canada, 
Italy, and Austria, has of course brought 
it immense numerical accessions. The 
census of 1890 reported a Catholic popula- 
tion of 6,250,045, not including children 
under nine years of age. Estimating this 
excluded class at fifteen per cent of the 
whole, the census would show about 
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7,353,000 baptized Catholics in the United 
States. 

The Catholic Directory for the present 
year puts the present number considerably 
higher, claiming a total of 8,806,095. The 
discrepancy between these figures and 
those of the census is partly, if not wholly, 
accounted for by thirty months’ increase, 
which has undoubtedly been large. About 
a million and a half of immigrants entered 
the country during the period, and of these 
a very large proportion—exact figures can- 
not be given—were Catholics. 

In acentury, the hierarchy of the church 
has grown from the single see of Baltimore 
to seventy five episcopal and fourteen 
archiepiscopal dioceses, covering the en- 
tire Union. There are 9,385 priests, who 
minister to 13,718 churches, chapels, and 
stations. In the department of education, 
there are 36 Catholic seminaries, 127 col- 
leges, 650 academies, and 3,587 parochial 
schools; and the charitable side of religious 
work is maintained by 708 benevolent in- 
stitutions. 

The Roman Catholic church in this 
country is preéminently the church of the 
urban poor. Its great strength lies in that 
class which is the most rapidly growing 
part of our population—the industrial ele- 
ment of our great cities. In New York, 
for instance, the 1890 census showed 
472,806 communicants, and it is safe to 
say that the Catholic population is ap- 
proaching one half of the whole citizenship 
of the metropolis. 


DIVORCE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

HENCEFORTH divorces will not be quite so 
easy to obtain in South Dakota as they 
have been. The Legislature of that young 
Western commonwealth last month passed 
a bill providing that applicants for a disso- 
lution of their marital ties must reside at 
least six months in the State, or a year in 
case of failure to secure personal service of 
the proper notives to the partners from 
whom they wish to be legally severed. 
These restrictions will seriously impede 
the whirling speed of the South Dakota 
divorce mill. Indeed, the most scandalous 
phase of its activity will probably be ended 
by the provision that requires a year’s 
residence in the case of *‘ undefended suits.’ 

The credit of the State demanded such 
an enactment. Indiana and Illinois were 
once regarded as the havens of the seekers 
for speedy divorces, and the celerity of the 
Chicago courts in their dealings with mis- 
mated couples became a stock subject for 
the newspaper humorists who could con- 
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trive to see a comic element in the subject. 
But these comparatively conservative 
States have been underbid in recent years 
by South Dakota. All that the Dakota 
statutes required was that the applicant 
for divorce should reside for ninety days in 
the State before beginning suit, and should 
allege against the late partner of his 01 her 
joys and sorrows one or more of such 
offenses as extreme cruelty, willful deser- 
tion, willful neglect, or habitual intemper- 
ance. Notice might be served upon the 
defendant either personally or ‘‘ by publi- 
cation.” ‘This latter method might, if de- 
sired, be reduced to a mere farcical pre- 
tense, the statutes declaring that the no- 
tice must appear six times in any local 
paper, and a copy of the issues containing 
it must be mailed to the deféndant’s place 
of residence ‘‘ if known.” 

The last two words are significant. 
They constitute what is sometimes termed 
‘‘a joker in the law.” Knowledge of the 
defendant’s whereabouts might be a very 
inconvenient possession for the plaintiff, 
and should he disclaim it how could it 
be proved against him? Then the only 
service becomes the publication of a notice 
in some obscure Dakota weekly, which can 
scarcely, by any conceivable concatena- 
tion of circumstances, reach the eye of one 
who does not reside in the State. 

Then, if the defendant did not answer— 
as how should he or she answer, not being 
a subscriber to every periodical published 
in Dakota?—within thirty days, a divorce 
was granted upon the testimony of the 
plaintiff with one corroborating witness. 
The plaintiff need not put his witness to 
the trouble and expense of a journey to 
the Northwest; a commission may be sent 
to take his evidence, if he did not reside 
in the State. 

Such a state of things has naturally 
proved attractive to the divorce seekers. 
There has been a veritable rush to a State 
so liberal in its offers. The hotel keepers 
at Sioux Falls have reaped a harvest. The 

‘divorce colony” there, declares an ob- 
server of experience, ‘‘ which is a strong 
social element in the State, has been con- 
stantly recruited from Eastern fashionable 
life, and as regularly decreased by the de- 
parture of those who have secured judg- 
ments.” 

Even those who are most firmly per- 
suaded that divorce is a necessary medicine 
for social ills and human weaknesses can 
hardly approve of the unparalleled laxity 
of the South Dakota courts. The State is 
certainly to be congratulated upon taking 
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astep toward greater strictness in the 
granting of absolution from marital respon- 
sibilities. : 


THE LOTTERY IN HISTORY. 

A LoTTEery was cleverly defined by Sir 
William Petty, the seventeenth century 
political economist, as ‘‘a tax on unfortu- 
nate self conceited fools.” Now self con- 
ceit and folly are extremely common cor - 
modities, and a tax upon them should be 
correspondingly profitable. And it isin this 
aspect—as a means of turning a natural 
weakness of humanity to the good purpose of 
supporting civil government—that lotteries 
have in times past been authorized in many 
civilized countries and are still regularly 
maintained in Italy. 

Italy is indeed the mother country of the 
lottery. Its name is Italian—an Anglicized 
form of Jotterza. It came from Italy to 
France and England about two hundred 
years ago. In the former country Louis 
XIV, ‘‘ having observed the inclination of 
his subjects to invest money in the foreign 
lotteries of Rome, Genoa, Venice, Florence, 
and Milan,” in the year 1700 issued an 
edict founding the Royal Lottery of France, 
which existed for nearly a century and a 
half, contributing throughout that time a 
considerable revenue to the public treasury. 
Public opinion accepted it with general ac- 
quiescence, although moralists like Buffon 
or Condillac occasionally arose to condemn 
it, and during the Revolution it was for a 
time abolished. Its career ended during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, but that French 
sentiment is still not wholly averse to the 
temptation of lotteries was shown by the 
authorizing of the ‘‘ grand lottery loan” of 
the Panama company a few years ago. 

England’s first public lottery was in 
1694, when the national treasury was 
struggling with the burden of Wiliiam III’s 
foreign wars. The innovation was de- 
nounced, in those days of anti Catholic 
bitterness, as being of Italian, and there- 
fore Papal origin ; but its apologists pointed 
triumphantly to the service its profits 
rendered to the army in an hour of need, 
and declared that ‘‘ the lottery had captured 
Namur.” 

The system never secured a permanent 
foothold in Great Britain. That the govern- 
ment should give its official indorsement to 
a mode of gambling, and should share in its 
profits, was not to be tolerated by English 
publicopinion. That country cannot, how- 
ever, claim any especial exemption from 
the ‘‘ self conceit and folly” upon which, 
as Sir William Petty declared, the lottery 
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feeds. Nowhere else, indeed, do certain 
forms of gambling find so tremendous a 
constituency. Nowhere else are such im- 
mense sums spent every week of the year 
in betting upon anything and everything 
that can possibly masquerade as a form of 
‘‘sport.” In the single city of Liverpool, 
for instance, there are about a hundred 
‘‘sporting clubs,” which are in reality 
gambling places as pure and simple as are 
the pool rooms of New York or the faro 
banks of Leadville. 

In Italy, as we have said, the lottery 
flourishes under government control, and 
furnishes an important contribution to the 
public revenues. In 1891 its profits were 
more than seventy six million lire, equiv- 
alent to about $15,240,000; and King Um- 
berto’s treasury, alWays hard pressed to 
make both ends meet, would find it a seri- 
ous matter were it forced to relinquish 
this source of income. The total amount 
that the nation invests in the lottery is 
about sixty million dollars annually, of 
which thirty six millions—or sixty per cent 
—is returned to ticket holders in prizes, 
the expenses of management consuming 
eight millions and three quarters. As the 
population of Italy is fully thirty millions, 
the nation pays about thirty nine cents per 
capita yearly for the luxury of the royal 
lottery. 

The system has its opponents among 
thoughtful Italians. Itis urged that the 
lottery takes money away from the very 
poor—from those who actually deprive 
themselves of the necessities of life in 
order to gamble. There is a tax upon salt 
in Italy, and in some of the most poverty 
stricken parts of the peninsula, where the 
food of the people is a meager diet of 
polenta (corn bread), there are prevalent 
diseases that owe much of their virulence 
to an insufficient use of salt. Suppress the 
lottery, say the reformers, and the money 
spent for tickets in the weekly drawings 
will go for life sustaining salt. 

But, alas! the passion for tempting for- 
tune is so ingrained in the nature of the 
Italian peasant that there is no guarantee 
of so desirable a result. If the public 
lottery were abolished, and with it went 
the rigid prohibition of similar private en- 
terprises, it is to be feared that the conta- 
dino’s last state would be worse than the 
first. And should’the government attempt 
an iron handed suppression of all forms of 
gambling, it is predicted that revolution 
would ensue. 

Is there not something to be said, after 
all—so urge the defenders of the established 
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system—for an institution by which a poor 
man, by an investment of only four centesi- 
mi a week, or less than fifty cents a year, 
can give himself the intoxicating pleasure 
of hoping that he may, any week of that 
year, receive a snug little capital of nearly 
five hundred dollars? While cynics dwell 
upon the practical impossibility of abolish- 
ing the lottery, many public men of Italy 
earnestly and honestly maintain that its 
benefits outweigh its disadvantages. 

Public opinion in this country is as de- 
cidedly opposed to lotteries as it is in Eng- 
land. But it is not necessary to be an 
apologist for gambling in order to see 
that the question may in another commun- 
ity be approached under different circum- 
stances and viewed in a different light. 

—f—. 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

THE report comes from London that 
there is an actual possibility of the pas- 
sage, at the present session of Parliament, 
of a bill to authorize the completion of the 
tunnel under the English Channel. Sir 
Edward Watkin, the promoter of the work, 
is as sanguine as he 1s energetic, and this 
is not the first time he has made confident 
assertions of coming success. Indeed, he 
is accused of having issued such statements 
periodically in order to bring about a rise 
in the stock exchange value of the tunnel 
company’s shares, with resultant profit to 
himself. 

Those who know the discomforts of the 
brief voyage from England to France will 
hope that the report is more than a stock 
jobbing rumor. The tunnel would be a 
notable addition to modern improvements 
in transportation. Not a few travelers 
have declared that the Atlantic is a less 
formidable gulf of water than the Channel. 
The latter’s shores have no convenient and 
capacious harbors to accommodate large 
vessels, and the passenger 1s forced to in- 
trust himself to small packetboats, which, 
except in the calmest weather, are tossed 
with a peculiarly trying motion by the 
choppy surges, famed as the speediest 
known producers of internal disquietude. 
The tunnel would not only end the neces- 
sity of a passage dreaded by those whose 
sea legs are not of the stoutest, but it 
would greatly lessen the time of the jour- 
ney from London to Paris, and materially 
facilitate and cheapen the immense traffic 
between France and England. 

The tunnel has been an unrealized hope 


BY THE WAY. 


for so long that the world in general has 
despaired of its completion. It is nearly 
thirty years since Sir Edward Watkin’s 
plans first took practical shape. An Eng- 
lish company and a French company were 
formed to carry on the work, the cost of 
which was estimated at sixteen millions 
sterling—eighty millions of dollars. Oper- 
ations were actually begun on both sides of 
the Channel, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell till the British government in- 
terposed its veto. 

English law vests the ownership of the 
shore between high water mark and low 
water mark in the crown. Hence without 
governmental permission no tunnel could 
be driven beneath the tidal strip; and that 
permission Sir Edward Watkin has never 
been able to secure. When his undertak- 
ing first attracted public attention, there 
was an alarmed and excited outcry against 
it in England. Politicians, professors, 
soldiers, and poets joined in the protest 
that arose when it was learned that the 
‘tight little island” was to be linked to 
the mainland of Europe by a submarine 
passageway. Tennyson, who had con- 
gratulated his country upon being 

Compassed by the inviolate sea, 
spoke as loudly as Wolseley, who declared 
that England would never be safe from in- 
vasion for an hour after the tunnel was 
built, and that at least a hundred thousand 
men would have to be added to the army 
to defend it. 

As time passed the violence of the oppo- 
sition mitigated somewhat. Parliament, 
which had at first rejected Sir Edward 
Watkin’s application by almost a unani- 
mous vote, reconsidered it in 1888 and 
again defeated it by the smaller, though 
decisive, majority of 142. In 1890 the per- 
severing projector brought his bill forward 


again. He had secured an important con-— 


vert. Mr. Gladstone, who has changed 
his mind about so many things, had been 
persuaded to indorse the Channel tunnel, 
and the result of the vote was—for it, 153 ; 
against, 234; majority, 81. At this rate Sir 
Edward may reasonably expect that when 
he brings the question up again he has a 
fair chance of carrying his point. 

About a mile of the tunnel has actually 
been cut at either end, and the portion ex- 
cavated has always been kept in good 
order and open to the inspection of any one 
interested in the undertaking—and especi- 
ally to members of Parliament. 


NOTE—The photographs of Henry Miller, Minnie Hauk, Emma Juch, and Mrs. Boucicault, which 
appeared in the February number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and were erroneously credited to Messrs. 
Sarony and Ritzmann respectively, should have been credited to B. J. Falk, New York. 
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ETCHINGS. 


BIDDING FOR MURDERERS. 


Ir one could listen to the talk of two 
authors, collaborating in the writing of a 
play or a novel, as they discussed in just 
what terms the hero should propose, or 
quarreled over the color of the heroine’s 
hair, much amusement might be afforded. 
One would be reminded of the curious let- 
ters that passed between Garrick and a 
man named Stone. The latter was em- 
ployed to procure recruits for the low parts 
of the drama, and one night he wrote to 
Garrick: ‘Sir: The Bishop of Winchester 
is getting drunk at the Bear and swears he 
will not play tonight.” At first sight this 
seems peculiar conduct for a bishop, but it 
should be explained that the communica- 
tion only refers to the man engaged to 
take that character in the play of ‘‘ Henry 
Vili” 

On another occasion Garrick wrote to 
Stone: ‘If youcan get me two good mur- 
derers I will pay you handsomely, particu- 
larly the spouting fellow who keeps the 
apple stall on Tower Hill; the cut in the 
face is just the thing. Pick me up an Al- 
derman or two for Richard if you can, and 
I have no objection to treat with you for a 
comely Mayor.” 





SHE’S DEAR TO ME, 
My wife, she has a pretty way 
Of selling me her kisses; 
Full well, I find, I have to pay 
For these ephemeral blisses; 
For sandwiched in between each smack 
I find a bill for hat or sack. 





A CLEVER BLANK. 


Tue reader has doubtless already heard 
of the tricks resorted to by ambitious 
and suspicious authors to make sure that 
the editor examines their manuscripts, such 
as pasting the tops of some of the page’ to- 
gether, inserting hairs between others, 
placing sheets out of order, and so forth. 
The neatest trick of the sort, however, was 
one devised by a playwright, who once 
presented to M. Monvel, the famous comic 
actor, a manuscript tied with red tape, and 
begged him to give an impartial opinion of 
the production. The comedian promised 


to do so, and the young man—the come- 
dian thought him very young—waited for 
six months and more before he inquired 
for his friend’s verdict. 

At length he put the solemn question : 

‘Was the piece adapted for the stage?” 

The comedian promised to let him know 
in a day or two. 

Three more weeks went by. Then again 
the author importuned the actor and 
begged him not to defer his hopes any 
longer. 

‘‘ Well, then,” said the actor, ‘‘the fact 
is, your play is decidedly clever; I may 
say, particularly clever, but it is not quite 
the thing for the stage. The scenes, the 
acting, the development of the plot, the 
in fact, it requires adapting to the stage 
before it could possibly be introduced. I 
must decline it, unwillingly, of course, but 
still—-” 

The young man interrupted him. 

‘“Will you be kind enough to point out 
the fault ?” 

The actor was confused; he toyed with 
the manuscript, still criticising its defects. 

The author seized it from him, untied the 
tape, unrolled the paper, and with a laugh 
showed him that the whole was blank. 

The comedian had never untied the 
packet. 








VAIN REGRET. 
Au me! Too late now to regret, 
‘tT’ . a . » ery’ ” 
The echoes answer back ‘‘ Too late, 
It is no use to weep and fret, 
She is not meant for me by fate. 


My fond love now is but a ghost 
Where once it was exceeding bright. 

I asked for her sweet hand by post; 
My rival called himself that night. 


Alack! the thought now gives me pain, 
Why did I write on love's behalf? 

I'll not propose by post again, 
Next time I'll telegraph. 





THE CAPTAIN AND THE SEA SERPENT. 


THERE was a captain of a Cunarder once 
who was called on to the bridge by his first 
officer to see a supposed sea serpent. 

‘« Sir,” said he, -‘I once knew a man who 
saw one, and put his name to a document 
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to that effect. He was a captain, too, and 
when he came into harbor his employers 
dismissed him, because they said they 
couldn't have a skipper who got so drunk 
as that. He was the sport of the press for 
a month, and his friends all put him down 
for as big a liar as Captain Drake’s great- 
grandfather. I’m going below. I can’t 
afford to see sea serpents.” 





LOVE'S SERVICE. 
Love called to a young man winningly, 
**Come, join the ranks of my company, 
And take the field in my Service.” 


But the young man said, ‘‘ There are other 
things 
Than blushes and kisses and flowers and 
rings 
Of far more worth than your Service. 
‘*There’s business and sport and pleasure and 
art; 
Your war is mere folly; your weapon a dart; 
I’ve no time to spare for your Service.” 


Love turned lightly away when he heard the 
rebuff, 
Of young volunteers there were more than 
enough 
To fill up the ranks of his Service. 


But time, passing by, made clear to the man 
That they are the wisest who join when they 
can 
The worshipful ranks of Love’s Service. 


So he offered to Love his jewels and coin; 
Forgetting his age, he thought he would join 
The throng who pressed to Love's Service. 


But Love answered lightly, ‘‘The day has 
gone by, 
A sere autumn leaf is too old and too dry 
For a garland worn in my Service. 


‘You can buy, if you like, a friendly regard, 
And perhaps it may seem, if you try very 
hard, 
As if you were in my Service. 


‘* But the raw recruits for my household guard 
I take from the young; the old are debarred 
From taking the oaths of my Service. 


“The countersign’s ‘Youth.’ Can you give 
ite” “*Ahimo.” . 
“Then right about face. You're too old and 
too slow 
To learn the details of my Service.” 





BUTLER AND THE SPOON. 


PRESENCE of mind in the face of an in- 
cident intended to make one appear lu- 
dicrous is as deserving of eulogy as the 
same quality shown when actual personal 
danger threatens. Certainly, itis as difficult 
of attainment. Nevertheless it was admira- 
bly displayed by the late General Butler on 


the occasion of his last lecture in Cincin- 
nati. 

It was in Pike’s Opera House, before that 
handsome place of amusement became the 
home of the Chamber of Commerce. Some 
practical jokers bored a hole in the pro- 
scenium arch, and as the general was ap- 
proaching the climax of his speech, lowered 
a large spoon on a string till it hung within 
afoot of him. ‘The general’s eye had not 
been operated on then, and he could not see 
very well. ‘The indistinct vision of some- 
thing in the air caused him to step back a 
pace or two and strike at it with his hand. 
He probably thought it was a fly. The 
spoon descended another foot, and he then 
recognized it. 

The spectators were watching the scene 
in speechless amazement, wondering what 
would happen next. The lecturer paused 
a moment, then quickly extended his hand 
and grasped the spoon. 

‘‘Ah,” he said, ‘‘there’s one I didn’t 
get.” 

With that he put the spoon in his pocket, 
and when the laughter and wild shouting 
of the spectators had ceased, continued his 
speech as if nothing had happened. 





A WAGNERIAN MAID. 


CHARMING is Marie as she trips along 
Ignoring the cold, biting breezes of 
March— 
She’s humming, no doubt, some sweet catch- 
ing song, 
That smacks of the summertime green as 
the larch. 


And I, in the distance, keep watch as she 
hums, 
And wonder what can be the song that she 
sings— 
When all of a sudden a single strain comes, 
The bold, bitter zephyr its melody brings. 


To think of that lily white throat of Marie's, 
To think of that tender and delicate tongue, 
Pronouncing those syllables—singing with 
ease 
| The whole of the Gdétter—ahem—ddmmer- 
ung. 





IS COURTSHIP A SUCCESS? 

Dsgramers of the male sex are fond of de- 
claring that the spirit of chivalry has winged 
its eternal flight since the advent of modern 
times. This is all a mistake. It is true 
that we men have ceased to cast our cloaks. 
in the way of tripping maids and stately 
dames, who, on the contrary, now thrust 
their nether garments in our path, yea, and 
under our feet, at balls and receptions ; but 
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the fact is that a good deal of blood and 
perspiration was expended on woman by 
our sex in medizeval days, in consideration 
of which it would not be unnatural if we 
now paused, as it were, for some evidence 
of appreciation and reciprocity. And grant- 
ing that for treacherous sloppiness our 
pavements compare favorably with those 
of the Elizabethan period, why should we 
be denounced if there is no Raleigh among 
us to sacrifice his spring overcoat to the 
safety of a fair pedestrian? Spring over- 
coats come higher than they used to, and 
post obits have depreciated as currency. 
Ours is simply a more discriminating 
chivalry. JVe let the fair one slip—and 
then catch her, which is preferable in every 
way. 

Whatever may be said of chivalry in 
general—in contrasting the older with the 
new—certainly, in the matter of courtship 
as a particular phase of it, we may safely 
assert that the modern system is more 
elaborate and intricate than the medizeval, 
and will stand the test of any comparison. 
Since the rise of the house dog and the or- 
dinance against nuisances we do not stay 
up all night twanging guitars beneath the 
casements of our Dulcineas, but we take 
them to the German opera, which costs 
more and keeps us up about as late. 

Besides, this thing of having the lady 
love stationed on the third or fourth floor, 
while the wooing with the lute or mandolin 
goes on in the courtyard below, was al- 
ways a clumsy affair, and its savor of love 
is too remote for modern comprehension. 
In this progressive age we have become 
accustomed to the annihilation of inter- 
vening space—especially when it inter- 
venes between us and the object of our 
affection—no matter if it already amounts 
to proximity. 

Again, when we are rivals, we do not 
enter the lists and whack or chop each 
other with claymore or battleaxe—unless 
those weapons are of papier maché. But 
our tournaments are even greater tests of 
endurance—subtle rather than sensational. 
We glare at each other over our Rowenas 
in the drawing room, and, instead of 
measuring swords, we measure yawns. 

Naturally, too, the changes of time 
and circumstances have produced some 
differences. The introduction of fire es- 
capes and schools of physical culture for 
women has rendered the agility of a Romeo 
unnecessary; and keeping the tryst in the 
starlight has been revolutionized by the in- 
vention of a domestic illuminator that 
turns down. Daily sonnets are not 1in- 


dited by our Astrophels to our Stellas, be- 
cause so much amorous literature has now 
accumulated from which to quote. The 
modern livery bill is a bar to hundreds of 
would-be Lochinvars, while the private de- 
tective plays marplot to many a possible 
Jock o’ Hazeldean. 

Though the courtship of today is not.so 
‘strong in incident,” perhaps, as that of 
yore, it is far more complicated and recon- 
dite, and it is now so dominating our life 
and thought that it is time to criticise the 
whole fabric. And hence we start the 
query: Is Courtship a Success? Is it not 
too direct, too prolonged, too uncertain ? 
It has been carried to such excess that all 
conversation not on its borderland palls on 
the young! It consumes marhood’s golden 
prime in dancing attendance! It creates a 
mass of illusions to be dispelled in after 
life! It may result in unrequited love! 
Excluding, then, the subject of ice cream 
as an investment, we solemnly ask, Does it 
pay? The diplomacy wasted in courtship 
would bring about the Federation of the 
world! The literary ability misspent in 
love making, real and fictitious, would 
brighten the Midnight of the Poets! 

Let no one construe our remarks into a 
disparagement of matrimony itself. The 
human race owes everything to matrimony. 
But, really, something should be said about 
this turtle dove business which is monopo- 
lizing our activity and contaminating our 
literature. According to contemporary 
verse and fiction, popping the question is 
the question of the day. 

Our courtship is full of artificiality and 
teems with conventions—originality is 
sought only in proposing. Great ingenuity 
is shown here, too, especially in our novels, 
where the hero’s proposal, in terms of the 
most tropical import, gathered into stately 
or elocutionary periods, makes us shudder. 
Think of a girl intrusting her happiness to 
a lover who considers his literary style 
above all else ! 

Is there, then, no substitute for court- 
ship? Is betrothal in infancy out of the 
question? Men have been known to grow 
up with the country—why should they not 
with their mates? And if there 1s no sub- 
stitute for courtship, cannot its overtures 
be simplified? Cannot its momentous 
question be relegated to a compendium of 
forms? We do not attempt a solution. 
The object of these lines 1s merely to give 
the cue to our eminent thinkers and essay- 
ists—men like Ignatius Donnelly and Mr. 
W. T. Stead, who can discuss the whole 
question 1n the Edinburgh Review. 
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DEVIL JIM. 
McKnight. 


By Rhodes 


HE was big and red and lank, 

awkward and uncouth, a figure 
not pretty to look at, and somewhat 
terrifying to the mere superficial ob- 
server. Some said he was a half- 
breed, but the Crow was there pre- 
dominant: the long straight hair, 
the rich coppery skin, the small 
vicious eyes, the falcate nose, the 
thin peaked jaw—all these were dis- 
tinctive. And no man with white 
blood in his veins could have borne 
to be so uncleanly. 

From the first day that he was at- 
tached to the little squad of scouts 
he was looked upon with suspicion ; 
he had no intimates, no companions, 
no one into whose tolerant ear he 
might speak a word, no one from 
whom he might expect a sympathetic 
glance. An outcast from his tribe, 
he had not bettered his condition. 
His brother scouts hated him, would 
have despised had they dared ; the 
enlisted men avoided him as if he 
were pestilent, the officers endea- 
vored to ignore the fact that he in- 
fested the camp; whenever and wher- 
ever the shadow of his angular figure 
fell every man in the neighborhood 
got away with the least possible de- 
lay—no one felt easy in his company. 
In a word, he was subject to all the 
aversion shown to a man that has the 
reputation of being ugly. 

Not, however, that he really was 
so. They called him Devil Jim more 
because he had simply the promise 
of growing up to the title than be- 
cause he had done anything to gain 
it. While he was in the guardhouse 
most of the time, he was there for the 
reason that that was the most con- 
venient place to keep him—when he 
wasn’t there he was drunk. He got 
drunk as often as he could, which 
was just as often as the other scouts 


and the enlisted men did; but he 
seemed to have greater opportunity. 
He was never at liberty long enough 
to think of any overt act of lawless- 
ness. Everybody said he would if 
he got the chance; and that is why, 
doubtless, he was so_ promptly 
clapped into jail, notwithstanding 
the other view of prevalent ill feeling 
toward him. 

As time wore on and he was guilty 
of nothing for which a serious charge 
could be brought against him (and 
more than one regretted it) the as- 
tonishment was great. His comrades 
said, with evil grunts, that the time 
would come—sure ; the officers were 
equally apprehensive, if not so out- 
spoken, and there was not one who 
did not secretly wish the bugbear re- 
moved. Thus it was that Devil Jim 
got the name of being a terror with- 
out trying for it. 

In the fall of the year young 
Robinson came up from’ Texas. 
Robinson was a youngster only a 
year or so from the Point; but he 
was already married, and he had got 
transferred from the Fifth in Texas 
to the Second in Wyoming on ac- 
count of the climate inthe Rio Grande 
valley not agreeing with his wife. 
When he came to Shoshone _ he 
brought not only Mrs. Robinson, but 
an infant of a year, with its nurse, 
and three or four packloads of little 
tables with bamboo legs, low spread- 
ing wicker chairs, waste paper baskets 
with blue ribbon run through the 
sticks, and screens with Japanese 
storks woven in bullion. There was 
also a resplendent baby carriage. 

When pretty little Mrs. Robinson, 
delicate and harebell-like, first caught 
sight of Devil Jim, she was so terri- 
fied by his aspect that she trembled 
at intervals for days afterward. It 
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happened one afternoon when she 
was sitting in her modest veranda, and 
when Jim was enjoying one of his 
rare holidays out of the guardhouse. 
He merely passed by; he was not 
drunk, for the clerk at the post 
trader’s had just told him he would 
“talk to him on pay day ”; he did not 
even look ather. But the apparition 
was so terrifying in itself that little 
Mrs. Robinson just sat and trembled. 
It was awful, she told herself. And 
she straightway wanted to tell some 
one else. 

Now there were but three other 
women at Shoshone—her nurse, the 
wife of Captain McGuire, the com- 
mandant, and the McGuires’ maid of 
all work. It was therefore to Mrs. 
McGuire that she went. And after 
she had told herstory, Mrs. McGuire, 
who was anything but delicate and 
harebell-like, laughed quite heartily 
—heartlessly, Mrs. Robinson declared 
—and told her not to mind a little 
thing like that, because Devil Jim’s 
only prerogative in camp was to in- 
cumber the earth and frighten peo- 
ple by appearing before them when- 
ever he had the good luck to get out 


.of the guardhouse. But Mrs. Robin- 


son did mind very much, and she 
doubted exceedingly if she could 
stand it. She appealed first to her 
husband. 

“Edgar, dear,” she said, “I’ve been 
so frightened today by an awful 
looking wretch —an Indian — who 
seems to have nothing to do but to 
wander about. Don’t you think you 
could get the captain to send him 
away?” 

“ What awful looking wretch, dear- 
est?” inquired young Robinson, 
soothingly. 

“Why, that—Devil Jim, I think 
they call him.” 

“Um. What’s he been doing, 
dearest?” 

“Doing! Why, can’t he be sent 
away without doing something?” 

“T'm afraid not, dearest.” 

Mrs. Robinson inquired piteously 
of herself why she had ever married 
into the army. Then she went to 
Captain Maguire. 

“Oh, captain!” she cried, wrink- 


ling her brows prettily, “I’m in such 
mortal terror of one of your scouts ! 
And I want vou to send him away, 
please.” 

The captain was noted for gal- 
lantry (he was getting on in years). 
He bowed grotesquely and smiled. 
“Do you so much as point out the 
man, my dear lady, and he shall be 
strung up by the thumbs,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t want him strung up 
by the thumbs! I only want you to 
send him away—far away. The very 
sight of him makes me shudder!” 
And she shuddered. 

“ Has he dared to annoy you, Mrs. 
Robinson?” This was serious; he 
looked askance, 

“Why, his very presence is an an- 
noyance, captain! He is a standing 
menace to my peace of mind. I don’t 
want the man punished, you know, 
captain—only removed.” 

“Tt shall be done,” replied the 
captain, with a wave of his hand. 

Jim was shortly afterward sum- 
moned from thesquad room to head- 
quarters. He had but recently served 
a term of three days in the guard- 
house—on the old charge of drunk- 
enness; he was now sent back for 
three days—on general principles, as 
the captain succinctly remarked. 

These three days were the exact 
period of the reign of peace restored; 
within an hour of his liberation Jim 
was again in trouble. 

Taking advantage of the fine sun- 
shiny afternoons of early autumn, 
Mrs. Robinson used to send forth 
the baby in the resplendent peram- 
bulator for some of the tonic air, 
The nurse at first confined her strolls 
to the short street within the stock- 
ade that ran before the quarters, but 
she soon ventured out upon the trail 
that led down the creek to thecanyon. 
Now it so happened that when Jim 
was released, instead of going to the - 
squad room to run the fire of dis- 
trustful yet exulting glances, which 
were his due from his comrades, as 
he should have done, he too made 
straight for this road—and, it is 
reasonable to suppose, in the view 
of a crushed spirit wanting solitude, 
purely by accident. 
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He came upon the woman from 


behind. When she heard the soft 
fall of his moccasined feet, she 
turned ; and when she saw who it 


was she paled. Her mistress had 
warned her. Devil Jim, not knowing 
what else to do, possibly, ventured 
to smile propitiatingly. And when 
he performed that, for him, very 
unusual thing, the girl let out a sky 
piercing shriek, and made for home 
with all possible haste—taking a wide 


_ course around him—abandoning ba- 


by and perambulator to his mercy. 

The rescuing party that set out 
upon her alarm was composed of 
young Robinson himself, two brother 
lieutenants, a scout, and an orderly 
ortwo. The young mother would 
also have been with them, doubtless, 
but she was in hysterics. 

When, after a hot run, they came 


~ within sight of the perambulator, 


Can) 





they saw something which, at the 
very least, they did not expect to 
see. Robinson had been telling 
Parker and Bangs all along, in a 
breathless, despairing sort of way, 
that he knew just how it would be: 
the baby would be either frightened 
to death, poor little darling ! or Jim 
would have carried it off. His wife 
would never get over it, he knew; 
she would go insane, or into a de- 
cline, or home to her mother—oh, it 
was awful! The only coherency in 
his remarks was what he vowed 
against the doer of the mischief ; it 
was very plain, from the way he had 
been going on, that Jim was likely to 
have a very unpleasant experience. 
But instead of seeing all that had 
been anticipated, there was nothing 
now but a view of Devil Jim kneel- 
ing beside the perambulator, duck- 
ing his ungainly head and laughing, 
and acting altogether as if he were 
harmlessly demented. It was _ in- 
credible, yet they could make noth- 
ing else of it. 

This development, however, if it 
allayed young Robinson's fears, did 
aot appease his wrath. The abduc- 
tion of the child would have been 
but a degree worse than thisintimate 
pleasantry. That an outcast Indian 
should be playing with Azs child! It 
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was too much. And when the fact 
became evident that the baby was 
crowing in appreciative glee the last 
straw was added. 

Devil Jim had his back turned 
when they approached. At the dis- 
tance of fifty yards or so, young 
Robinson stopped his companions, 
and went on noiselessly alone. As 
he got close he heard the Indian 
chanting a queer little native song, 
accompanying it with grimaces. The 
baby’s eyes were big; and when his 
entertainer’s head ducked—a part of 
the play which took place every few 
seconds—his gurgles of pleasure 
burst forth. The father saw nothing 
to laugh at. He was upon them ina 
moment; and he seized the Crow by 
the shoulders and sent him sprawling. 

Jim looked up from where he had 
been thrown. He did not seem to 
be angry, but surprised, and hurt. 
When young Robinson, with a for- 
bearance for which he congratulated 
himself afterward, turned him over 
to the orderlies without chastise- 
ment, Jim seemed to take it as a 
matter of course that he should be 
tied at the wrists, and held out his 
hands. Robinson gathered the in- 
fant to his breast. It caused hima 
pang to discover that the child was 
not ecstatic at its deliverance: it be- 
gan to whimper, with arms out- 
stretched toward the miserable ob- 
ject now standing complaisant be- 
tween the two orderlies. 

Jim got another little term for this 
escapade ; but it was only for a fort- 
night, and when it was over and he 
was out again, Mrs. Robinson was 
beside herself to learn that he could 
not be detained permanently in the 
guardhouse without some specific 
charge. It was a pretty note, she 
declared. She wished they had stayed 
in Texas. 

The nurse was instructed to remain 
within the stockade thenceforth ; 
never, upon any account, to venture 
outside. But even with this restric- 
tion there seemed to be no way of 
avoiding Devil Jim. From afar he 
would gaze at the baby in the per- 
ambulator, and, successful in at- 
tracting its attention, would perform 
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some ridiculous antics for its amuse- 
ment. Indubitably the first white 
baby he had ever seen, it had for him 
some subtle fascination; he had 
found something more worthy his 
worship than the black bottle at the 
post trader’s. 

With a view to enhancing his 
attractiveness in infantile eyes he 
got to picking up stray articles of 
vivid coloring for his adornment: a 
bandanna_ neckerchief came first, 
then a peaked baseball cap of red 
and white stripes, next a belt which 
was only half a belt, the front being 
a sash. But the crowning acquisition 
was a small, round pocket looking 
glass, with a place in the rim for 
pins. This he wore on the left 
breast of his blouse, where the en- 
listed men wore their marksman 
badges. 

As all these things cost money, 
and as Jim got very little of that, 
there was nothing left for liquor ; so 
he came to be out of the guard- 
house nearly all the time. And he 
grew—through inward grace as well 
as outward care—to be less forbid- 
ding in aspect. With tuese changes 
Mrs. Robinson was beginning to 
think his presence in camp more 
endurable. But at the very moment 
when he bid fair to become a respect- 
able member of society he was guilty 
of his most flagrant misdeed. 

The nurse, who was a more or less 
comely young woman, with a cer- 
tainty of the more in her own mind, 
was impressed with the manly bear- 
ing of a corporal who looked after 
her with very close attention when 
she was out upon parade. Not un- 
naturally these two, meeting so often, 
in the course of time struck up a little 
flirtation; and soon the corporal made 
it his business to await the maid ata 
point out of sight of quarters, where 
he would join her upon her stroll with 
the baby. Jim noticed how things 
were going—possibly surmised that 
the infant was not getting very much 
attention now—and before long he 
too would follow, at a respectful dis- 
tance. ; 

And this one day, when the two 
lovers were so busily engrossed with 
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each other that they had eyes for 
nothing else, Jim stole up from be- 
hind, doubtless with the intention of 
having some play with the baby. 
While in the act of passing his big 
paw over the infant’s flaxen curls he 
was surprised by its custodian, who 
promptly delivered herself of a 
scream which awoke the echoes and 
caused the robust swain at her side 
to jump in alarm, soldier as he was. 

What Jim was doing with the 
baby’s hair never transpired; the 
girl, when questioned afterward, de- 
clared that she had seen a knife 
gleam in the Indian’s hand, and that 
she was positive he intended to scalp 
it. But as the corporal could not 
corroborate her, much as he desired 
to, and as no knife was found upon 
Jim when he was searched, Captain 
McGuire credited the story to im- 
agination. All he could do with 
Jim was to put him into the guard- 
house again. 

Mrs. Robinson believed the girl’s 
story implicitly ; more, she believed 
that Devil Jim had had designs upon 
the baby’s life ever since it had come 
to camp. Possibly she had ground 
for this suspicion ; if she had, it was 
certainly strengthened when, a few 
days after the latest outrage, the 
baby became ill. 

Those were troublous days. From 
the commandant down to the low- 
liest scouts every man in camp was 
impressed into the little sufferer’s 
service—every man except Devil Jim, 
who was in the guardhouse. Mrs. 
Robinson, her husband, Mrs. Mc- 
Guire, and the surgeon, rarely left 
the bedside. So engrossing was the 
one misfortune that discipline was re- 
laxed, and no one was required to do 
more than think of and for the baby. 
There was a week of it ; and then, at 
dawn of a cool October morning, the 
child died. 4 

Little Mrs. Robinson collapsed. 
She was unable to attend the simple 
funeral. And she was not alone in 
hergrief. When the procession moved 
up the little hill to the burial plot 
the men wholooked thegrimmest were 
not the least affected ; there was not 
a dry eye. Or, perhaps, save one— 
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Devil Jim, looking out from behind 
the bars of the guardhouse, had eyes 
that were merely vacant. 

It was a good thing for young 
Robinson that, late the same even- 
ing, there came from department 
headquarters a telegram ordering the 
troop into the field. There had been 
a descent of Sioux marauders upon 
the ranches in the northeastern cor- 
ner of the Territory ; they had stam- 
peded ponies and cattle, and were 
carrying things with a high hand ; 
the department commander desired 
to suppress the band while yet there 
was fine weather. The orders were 
for immediate action. Therefore the 
troop was got into marching order 
by lantern light. 

As it was essential that every avail- 
able man be in line, Devil Jim was let 
out atonce. He was morose and de- 
jected; and the mood was more notice- 
able in the prevalent high spirits that 
had been quickly called forth by the 
promise of an exciting campaign. 
He was ordered to take his place in 
the detachment getting ready the 
pack train. 

It was not long, however, before 
he succeeded in stealing away in the 
darkness. After stopping a moment 
in the uproarious squad room, he 
slunk along in the deepest shadows 
until he was clear of quarters; then 
he made off at a quick run in the 
direction the little funeral had taken 
that afternoon. It was but fifty rods 
or so tothe spot he sought; and even 
in the darkness he had no difficulty 
in finding the diminutive mound of 
newly turned earth. 

He sat down beside it, puffing ; 
and when he had regained breath, he 
crooned the little native song young 
Robinson had heard beside the per- 
ambulator, It was not long; and 
having finished, he gravely went to 
the foot of the mound and began to 
pluck at the long grass. Then, with 
great care, he drew something from 
the pocket of his blouse. It was the 
peaked cap with the red and white 
stripes. From the same pocket came 
the bandanna, and the belt that was 
half a sash. These he tied into a 


small, compact bundle, and, scooping 


out some earth with his bony fingers, 
placed in the hole, covering them with 
the grass. For the head of the grave 
the resplendent pocket mirror was 
reserved. Then he chanted another 
verse of the song, stood a little while 
in silence afterward, and finally 
backed away toward quarters. 

The column was on the march by 
dawn. First were the scouts, a dozen 
or so, Jim among them; then the 
troopers, Captain McGuire and 
young Robinson at the head ; last 
thestringing pack train. Their course 
lay along the trail to the eastward ; 
and many miles were between them 
and their destination. Into the 
bright rays of the morning sun they 
cast expectant eyes, for action was 
before them. But two seemed to 
have thoughts other than for what 
was tocome. Young Robinson rode 
with head bowed in grief, Devil Jim 
in a stupor. 

Forty miles was the distance that 
day; and at nightfall the bivouac was 
in a deep gully the bed of which was 
dry. About the camp fires there was 
gayety; for the yesterday was no 
longer remembered in the new excite- 
ment. Young Robinson left his 
companions at the earliest opportu- 
nity and climbed the steep sides of 
the ravine to the prairie above. 
There, beneath the vault in which 
shone stars like baby suns, his hot 
head cooled by the breezes that set 
the grass to murmuring, he walked 
until long after midnight. He 
thought, he felt, that he was alone; 
and in the darkness he was. 

But Devil Jim, his lank figure in- 
distinguishable, was never far from 
him. He whispered softly to him- 
self—even the whispers seemed gut- 
tural ; he wanted to speak ; but his 
English was not good. He never 
got further than the whispering. 

The morrow’s sun rose: red and 
burning. Quickly the troop got 
under way again, moving still to the 
eastward. The scouts were some 
miles in advance, now thrown out as 
a skirmish line. It was thought that 
by noon there would certainly be 
some sign of the marauaisg band. 
And it was not long before the 
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watchful eye of the commandant de- 
tected the presence of hostile Indi- 
ans in the action of these scouts 
ahead. They were galloping in to a 
center from their outposts. 

One presently came at a wild pace 
to the rear. He reined up before 


Captain McGuire and spoke a few -: 


words quickly. Then commands 
were given and a trumpet rang out. 
There was a hasty dismounting, a 
tightening of girths; then the trumpet 
again, sounding to saddle. An in- 
terval of speaking silence ensued. 

Suddenly another blast sent the 
whole column forward at a quick 
trot. The sleek flanks of horses and 
the glittering accouterments shone 
out from the cloud of dust; there 
was no sound save the thunder of 
hoofs and the clashing of scabbards ; 
but when they got up to the front 
the low chant of the Crow death 
song came back on the breeze from 
the line of scouts. 

Down through a ravine the ad- 
vance was made slowly, and then 
there was a creek to be forded. The 
opposite bank was fringed with cot- 
tonwoods, and nothing could be seen 
yet. But, upon emerging from the 
underbrush, a long stretch of bottom 
land lay away to the south, and in 
the distance was an Indian encamp- 
ment. It was not merely a depreda- 
tory party, it appeared, for there 
were tepees, and women and chil- 
dren. 

The troop was halted a moment 
for formation ; then, deployed on the 
bottom, it moved forward at a dou- 
ble quick. The camp was taken by 
surprise. With cheers and yells the 
line swept on. 

Presently there was a sharp volley 
from the carbines; then an answer- 
ing volley. The line wavered, closed 
up, and pressed on. Another volley, 
met with a desultory fire only, and 
the charge was made at the gallop. 
In a moment the outskirts of the 
camp were reached, and the engage- 
ment became hand to hand. The 
sharp snapping of revolvers, the oc- 
casional clashing of sabers, the same 
wild yelling, filled the air as the line 
fought its way in among the tepees. 


All at once there was a cracking 
of rifles from the underbrush on the 
flank. Horses fell with their riders, 
and there was a moment of confus- 
ion. The line was doubled upon it- 
self to meet the new attack. In the 
dust and smoke it seemed to have 
lost formation and to be slowly fall- 
ing back. 

The scouts were fighting in ad- 
vance of the troopers, and they were 
first to recoil; disputing inch by 
inch, one moment they would give 
way, the next rally with renewed 
yelling. They were but a handful, 
and the raking fire from the under- 
brush was dropping them one after 
another. At last the few remaining 
were forced back with a rush. 

But one did not for the moment 
yield. True to his name he had 
fought like a devil. In the first im- 
pact of the attack he had rushed for- 
ward and entered the Indian village ; 
for a while he had been lost in the 
clouds of dust, but when his com- 
panions fell back he was seen some 
distance behind them, also retreating, 
but with his face to a party of hostile 
Indians, four or five, whom he held 
in check with a revolver. Under his 
left arm he carried a bulky bundle. 

For a moment he was seen thus to 
stand at bay. But a rifle rang out 
in that moment. He jumped sud- 
denly into the air, his ungainly body 
all angular, and then dropped doubled 
up in the deep dust. 

Young Robinson, flushed, firm 
lipped, sweating in little rivulets, 
stood in the van of the troopers 
swinging his glinting saber to right 
and to left. He, too, had been un- 
horsed, but he hardly noticed it. 
The commandant had fallen and he 
was trying to rally the broken line. 
His example inspired courage and 
confidence, and soon he had gathered 
about him all that were left. Seizing 
a riderless horse, he mounted, and 
again commanded a charge. 

The remnant of the little troop 
spurred forward. A few rods away, 
and directly in their path, Devil 
Jim lay on his side, holding aloft an 
Indian pappoose bundled in skins. 
With what breath was left him he 
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yelled, ‘‘ More baby !—more baby !” 
and tried to attract young Robin- 
son’s attention with frantic gestures. 
But no one seemed to see him and 
the line galloped on. 

For a while the charge seemed 
hopeless ; but so fierce and stubborn 
was it that a hostile band twice as 
large would have found it difficult to 
withstand. It brought demoraliza- 
tion, disintegration, and panic; and 
in a few minutes the Indians were in 
retreat. 

But half the troop returned to 
Shoshone; the others found a rest- 
ing place in the bottom. It was 
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generally conceded that young 
Robinson was the hero of the fight, 
and that it was due to him alone that 
any of them were left to return. 

The little party detailed toward 
dusk to look after the fallen, and to 
perform for them the last rites, could 
never afterward agree among them- 
selves as to how the pappoose came 
to be lying beside Devil Jim. Nor 
could they guess, hard as they tried, 
where he had got the little yellow 
curl*they found in a leather pouch 
hanging to a piece of string about 
his neck. 

Not that it mattered, however. 
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? 
YER wonders why I’m weepin’, stranger, 
Ez I stands here by this stump ? 
I’m mournin’ fer my best friend, stranger, 
While my throat’s choked with er lump; 


Fer he war true an’ trusty, stranger ; 
Faithful ter the very last— 

An’ now I’m sad an’ lonesome, stranger, 
Thinkin’ uv ther days thet’s past. 


Ther pictur’s in my mem’ry, stranger, 
How poor Sandy met his death ; 

(He war a plucky pardner, stranger, 
Ez will ever draw er breath !) 


Ther night war lone an’ dreary, stranger, 
Ez it dark and darker growed, 

An’ made us sort o’ silent, stranger, 
Whilst we tramped erlong ther road. 


Er hongry tramp gits tempted, stranger, 
When he’s long without er bite ; 

An’ Sandy—well, they shot him, stranger, 
In a smokehouse, dead, thet night ; 


So it’s for him I’m mournin’, stranger, 
Ez my brimmin’ eyes reveal— 

He was the cutest brindle pup, sah, 
Ez war ever teached ter steal. 


Burt Arnold. 

















GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Orin J. Lake. 


] [FE INSURANCE is of modern 

~ origin and of recent growth, 
It is just three hundred years since 
an English Astronomer Royal de- 
duced from the parish registers of 
sreslau, in Silesia, the law of mor- 
tality as now applied to the insur- 
ance of human life. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty years elapsed, how- 
ever, before any practical use was 
made of Dr. Halley’s discovery. The 


bent of mind in those days was to- 
ward life annuities rather than to- 
ward life insurance. The latter was 
discouraged as impious and danger- 
ous, and in some Ituropean countries 
it was prohibited bylaw. The oppo- 
sition to 1t Was an unconscious con- 
fession that human life was not yet 
held sufficiently sacred to make it 
safe to take large risks on its contin- 
uance. 





JOHN A. MCCALL, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Notman, Montreal. 








The Amicable Society, of London, 
founded in 1706, is usually consid- 
ered the first English life company, 
but life insurance as we know it was 
not practiced until the formation, in 
1762, of the Equitable Society for 
the Assurance of Life and Survivor- 
ship. In the United States the Pres- 
byterian Annuity and Life Insurance 
Company was incorporated in 1759, 
and the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives in 1812. Both of 
these organizations still exist; the 
first, after confining its business to 
Presbyterian clergymen for over a 
century, was authorized to do a gen- 
eral business in 1875; while the sec- 
ond has confined its business chiefly 
to trusts. The oldest active American 
company—the New England Mutual 
—was chartered in 1835, but did not 
begin business until 1844; the larg- 
est company, as regards assets—the 
Mutual Life of New York—cele- 
brates its semi-centennial this year ; 
while the company with the largest 
amount of insurance on its books— 
the Equitable—was not crganized 
until 1859. 

Musty records prove the existence 
of a score or more life companies 
previous to the organization of the 
Mutual Life, but the show of busi- 
ness is practically w7/. From 1845, 
however, the business grew rapidly. 
In December of that year there were 
four companies doing a general busi- 
ness—the New England Mutual, the 
Mutual Life, the New York Life, and 
the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey. 
Their combined assets were nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars and 
their risks in force nearly eight hun- 
dred thousand, 

In 1850 the companies numbered 
eleven, with over four millions in 
assets and over fifty millions of in- 
surance; while ten years later there 
were seventeen companies in the field 
with over twenty-four millions in as- 
sets and over one hundred and sixty 
millions of insurance in force. 

The business had been from the 
first encouraged and, to a certain ex- 
tent, regulated by law. Probably the 
one statute that did more than any 
other to foster it was that of New 
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York, passed in 1840, allowing a 
married woman to insure her hus- 
band’s life for her own benefit, the 
policy to be free from the claims of 
her husband's creditors. This was 
the precursor of similar legislation in 
nearly all the States, so that even 
the insolvent debtor who can earn a 
living may still leave his family pro- 
vided for in case of his own prema- 
ture death. Massachusetts created an 
Insurance Department in 1855 and 
New York in 1859. Annual reports 
were required from all companies, 
and standards of solvency were fixed. 

Irom 1860 the business went for- 
ward with giant strides, until 1873, 
when fifty-six companies doing busi- 
ness in New York reported an income 
of one hundred and eighteen million 
dollars and over two thousand mill- 
ions of risks in force. Then came 
the great financial crisis, and during 
the next seven years the business fell 
off to seventy-seven millions in in- 


come and fourteen hundred and 
seventy-five millions of insurance. 
Irom 1880 to 1891 the growth has 


been rapid, the reports for the latter 
vear—the latest accessible—show- 
ing an income of over two hundred 
million dollars and insurance in force 
of thirty-eight hundred millions. 
During the last thirty-two years 
important changes have taken place 
in the insurance contract. The first 
in order—possibly in importance— 
was the introduction of non-forfeit- 
able policies in 1860, The early life 
companies were stern probationists— 
if a man did not persevere till death 
he was a reprobate, deserving nothing 
and receiving nothing. As the busi- 
ness grew the injustice of this feature 
assumed proportions that called 
for legal interference, and the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature had the subject 
before its Insurance Committee dur- 
ing three successive years and finally 
passed a non-forfeiture daw in May, 
1861. its action, however, was antici- 
pated by a corporation from another 
State—the New York Life Insurance 
Company, already spoken of—which 
began the issue of non-forfeitable 
policies in 1860. Such policies pro- 
vide that after a certain number of 
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annual premiums _ have 
been paid, paid-up in- 
surance shall be given 
in proportion to the ac- | 
cumulations on the poli- 
cy. Probably to this fact 
is largely due the pro- 
digious advance made 
in life insurance in the 
years between 1860 and 
1873, during which the 
income increased nearly 
twenty fold. 

The establishment of 
Insurance Departments 
and the supervision ex- 
ercised over the com- 
panies thereby were un- 
doubtedly beneficial 
measures. The publica- 
tion of the annual re- 
ports of all companies, 
made — according to 
blanks furnished by the 
Departments, has been 
of inestimable value to 
the insuring public. The 
records of the Depart- 
ments include policy reg- 
isters, from which the 
liabilities of each com- 
pany are independently 
calculated every year, thus checking 
the calculations of the companies ; 
while the statute permitting an offi- 
cial examination of a company’s 
books, at the option of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, or Superinten- 
dent, is an additional safeguard to 
the insured. The New York and 
Massachusetts Departments have 
been, for the most part, administered 
with exceptional ability and devotion 
to the best interests of the people. 
Foreign companies that were insolv- 
ent have been excluded from the State, 
while domestic corporations, whose 
condition fell short of the require- 
ments of the law, or whose officers 
had been guilty of peculation and 
fraud, have been wound up and the 
guilty managers punished. Under the 
administration of John A. McCall, of 
the New York Department, no less 
than six insolvent life companies were 
weeded out, and three officers were 
sent to prison for perjury. 
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From a photograph by Notinan, New York, 


It is but just to say that the com- 
panies, as a whole, have been man- 
aged by men of exceptional integrity, 
and Mr. McCall, who had been “a 
participant in the investigations of 
all the companies incorporated under 
the laws of this State,” himself paid 
them this high compliment in his 
annual report of 1884: 

‘* Never was there presented, anywhere, 
a statement of trusteeship atcounting that 
equals this [referring to the records of the 
solvent companies], and it needs but 
publicity to silence the doubts of those 
who have been prejudiced by the failures 
that have occurred in the business. ‘The 
losses occasioned by these failures, un- 
fortunate as they were, are insignificant. 
when compared with the great benefits 
conferred by the solvent companies.” 

Meanwhile some companies had 
made another change in the condi- 
tions of the contract that was destined 
to have a far-reaching effect upon the 
system. Although non-forfeiture 
legislation and customs had con- 
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JOHN R. HEGEMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Parkinson, New York. 


ceded the policy-holder’s right to 
the reserve value of his policy, it 
must be taken in paid-up insurance 
—-not in cash. Once a man paid his 
money to a life company on a life 
policy, he could never hope to see it 
more. The companies occasionally 
bought policies, to be sure, but at such 
a discount from their real value as 
not only to discourage such sales but 
to make an enemy of every man who 
felt compelled to sell.* In 1869-71, 
however, the Equitable and the New 
York Life—in the order named—ad- 
opted the Tontine plan of insurance, 
and thereby wrought a change inthe 





* The insured is always at the mercy of 
contract 


methods of nearly every company. 
The chief objection to the Tontine 
plan was that the policies contained 
no non-forfeiture clause; its chief 
advantage lay in the settlement op- 
tions guaranteed at the end of a 
selected period, when the full reserve 
value might be taken in cash, in ad- 
dition to the surplus accumulated. 
This enabled a man to get out at the 
end of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
with every cent he had paid in over 
and above the amount required to 
carry his risk. It did more—by com- 
pound interest on surplus and re- 
serves it gave to surviving and per- 


tae company if he asks for anything not granted in the 
no matter how reasonable the request may be. For example, the writer has before hima 


cash offer froma “liberal”? company for the policy of a friend, which ¢s less than one half the amount the 
) J L 


company ts obliged by law to have on hand for the policy. 


The policy has been in force twenty-seven 


years, but does not provide for a cash surrender value. 
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sistent policy holders a fair invest- 
ment of their premiums. Public 
opinion finally compelled the in- 
clusion of non-forfeiture provisions 
in this form of policy, but the plan 
had already become so popular as 
to compel the non-Tontine com- 
panies to guarantee cash surrender 
values at the end of certain periods, 
This remains as the permanent gain 
to the life insurance system, by rea- 
son of the Tontine plan. 

The greater flexibility of the life 
contract brought about by the Ton- 
tine companies has been  supple- 
mented from time to time by a 
greater liberality in its conditions. 
The older policy forms contained 
suchiron-clad warranties, and hedged 
the insured about with so many re- 
strictions with respect to residence, 
occupation, travel, the use of stimu- 
lants and narcotics, the violation of 
law, dueling, suicide, military ser- 
vice, and the like, that it was not 
difficult for a company to find 
grounds for contesting a claim if it 
were so disposed. The insured was 
obliged to warrant all his answers to 
be “complete and true,” although 
some of them concerned the age and 
cause of death of his ancestors of the 
second generation. Even “the con- 
cealment of any fact bearing upon 
the proposed risk, whether inquired 
about or not,’ sometimes worked the 
forfeiture of the policy. 

The first break in this phalanx of 
conditions was made by the New 
York Life when it expunged the sui- 
cide clause from its policies on the 
ground that suicide was usually, if 
not always, the result of disease, and 
that it was frequently impossible to 
say whether a man’s death was due 
to accident, suicide, or murder. Lim- 
itations as to residence and travel 
were gradually relaxed, as means of 
travel became more safe, and sani- 
tary conditions more uniform. In 
1879 the Equitable adopted an “in- 
contestable clause,” providing that 
after three years its policies would 
not be contested for incorrect 
answers ‘given in the application. 
Other companies took up the feature 
and its application was enlarged to 
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cover other points. The contest for 
liberality went on in see-saw fashion, 
one company removing restrictions 
at One point and one at another, until 
every restriction had been dropped 
by some company, while every com- 
pany still retained restrictions of 
some sort. It was an opportunity, and 
President McCall, of the New York 
Life, improved it by issuing, in June, 
1892, a policy without any restrictions 
whatever. In announcing this policy 
to the public it was declared to be 
the outcome of the company’s ex- 
perience. Aftera long period of hair 
splitting it was found that hair split- 
ting did not pay. The new policy 
assumes a different attitude toward 
the insured. Instead of watching 
for an opportunity to trip him, and 
forfeit his policy, it seeks by every 
possible concession to keep him in- 
sured. The non-forfeiture conditions 
are made self-acting in case no 
action is taken, so that the paid-up 
value of a policy cannot be lost. A 
month’s grace is allowed in payment 
of premiums, without request, and a 
re-instatement is permitted during 
the next five months, if the insured 
is in good health. Loans are granted 
on the policy after five years at alow 
rate of interest; the policy is incon- 
testable for any cause after one year, 
and all the Tontine options are re- 
tained. The emancipation of the 
policy holder is complete under this 
contract. It has been a long road 
over which he has come, but insur- 
ance insures at last. 

It goes without saying that no 
such system as is herein described 
—a system that in fifty years has 
paid fifteen hundred million dollars 
to beneficiaries, and accumulated 


‘over eight hundred millions more 


toward the fulfillment of contracts 
in force—could be built up except 
by the best business talent of the 
age. Life insurance involves not 
only practical adjustments of the 
law of accumulation to the law of 
mortality, but also the application 
of business principles to a great 
variety of subjects. 

The best life insurance men are 
like the best men in every class—few 
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in number, and, like poets, they are 
“born, not made.” <A conspicuous 
instance of the scarcity of such men 
was presented about a year ago, when 
the presidency of the New York Life 
became vacant. Those best qualified 
to judge shook their heads at the sug- 
gestion of every name but one—and 
the man who bore it was an officer 
of a company that had been the New 
York Life’s most conspicuous rival. 
But fitness prevailed over prejudice, 
and John A. McCall, for sixteen 
years connected with the’New York 
Insurance Department, and for six 
years Comptroller of the Equitable, 
was made President of the New 
York Life. The field service of the 
companies has likewise developed 
some remarkable instances of genius 
in the art of soliciting insurance. 
During a sixty days’ competition 
between agents of the New York 
Life in 1892, Mr. Gilbert A. Smith, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, secured appli- 
cations for over two million dollars 
in insurance, and_ delivered the 
policies and collected the premiums 
on seventeen hundred thousand of it 
—an achievement which deserves to 
be chronicled in the annals of life 
insurance. 

An important feature in the extra- 
ordinary development of life insur- 
ance in the United States of late 
years is that of industrial insurance, 
This isa business old in England, 
but comparatively new in this coun- 
try. It was organized upon the be- 
lief that a large part of the popula- 
tion needed insurance, and were de- 
barred from it by the ordinary 
companies, most of whom do not 
issue policies below a thousand dol- 
lars, nor upon premiums in less than 
quarter-annual installments, Fur- 
ther, it was sought to broaden and 
popularize the business by accepting 
women on the same term as men, the 
fact being that few females apply to 
the ordinary companies, because the 
latter make no special effort to get 
them, and when they are accepted it 
is for limited amounts, and, up to a 
certain age, at an extra premium 
charge. 

As the business developed on the 
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other side ages below twenty-one 
came to be accepted, and the busi- 
ness proceeded tentatively on these 
lines, until the minimum age, finally 
reached, was one year. 

The system of industrial insurance 
—thus called because it is mainly 
done among the industrial or wage 
earning classes—has come to be, in 
fact, a form of family insurance, all 
the healthful members of a household 
being eligible between the ages of 
one and seventy years. 

The development of the business 
across the water was a natural evo- 
lution from the burial clubs, friendly 
societies, and so forth, which had 
flourished in England from the earlier 
days of the life insurance business in 
that country, such organizations even 
now operating in large numbers, and 
some, like the Royal Liver, the Liver- 
pool Victoria, the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, and Manchester Union 
Friendly Society, numbering their 
membership by hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The leading exponent in England 
of a system of insurance especially 
adapted to the industrial classes is 
the London Prudential. Its returns 
for 1892 have not yet been made 
public, but its annual report for the 
year preceding showed more than 
nine and a half millions of policies 
in force, 11,704 agents in its service, 
an annual income from this branch 
of its business (it does the ordinary 
business also) of over eight millions 
of dollars, and with death claims 
under its policies one hundred and 
eighty four thousand in number, and 
over eight millions of dollars in 
amount for the last year of which 
returns have been made public. 

The initial attempt to engraft a 
plan of weekly premiums upon the 
system of life insurance in this coun- 
try was made nearly twenty-five 
years ago by the Metropoiitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
which has done avery large business 
on that plan continuously since. 
Other of the regular companies made 
like attempts, but after a few years’ 
effort abandoned the scheme. In 
1871 this same company considered 
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the question of engrafting upon its 
system the general methods of the 
English Prudential (after the latter 
company had given the business 
seventeen years’ trial) having at its 
disposal a number of the practical 
workers of the London company ; 
but the time was not deemed pro- 
pitious for its successful and per- 
manent development. 

In 1873 an organization in Newark 
instituted a plan of benefits in case 
of sickness or death, on the basis of 
weekly premiums, and continued this 
system until 1876, when it dropped 
the sickness feature, placed the other 
department of its business on the 
English basis, and under the name 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of Newark has since been one of the 
most progressive and successful in- 
stitutions of the tountry. In 1879 
the Metropolitan engrafted the sali- 
ent features of the foreign plan upon 
its then existing system, and in the 
same year the John Hancock of Bos- 
ton and the Germania of New York 
started industrial departments on a 
similar basis. The latter company 
practically abandoned this line of 
work after a few years’ operations. 
Since then numerous other organiza- 
tions have been formed, but with the 
exception of one each incorporated 
in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, all have retired 
after futile efforts to obtain a foot- 
hold, and some of the above are of 
too recent birth to warrant assurances 
of permanency. 

This, briefly, is a record of the 
companies who have essayed this 
form of life insurance in America. 

The salient features of the busi- 
ness as conducted by the Metro- 
politan, and most of the others, are 
that it is available by all the mem- 
bers of a family who are in sound 
health and safely assurable ; the dues 
are collected weekly from the homes 
of the insured; claims are paid as 
soon after death as proofs can be 
prepared; and no differences exist 
between male and female lives as to 
cost. 

Policies are issued upon the life 
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and the endowment plans, the former 
payable only at death, the latter ma- 
turing during the lifetime of the in- 
sured, or upon his decease prior to 
the expiration of the policy term. 
Both forms bear paid-up policies 
after the original insurances have 
been in force a prescribed time. 

The premiums range from five 
cents to a dollar a week, and the 
amount of insurance from fifteen 
dollars to a thousand and more. The 
average premium on the policies in 
force in the United States is ten 
cents per week—on the other side of 
the water it is about four cents. 
The average amount of insurance 
here is about one hundred and 
ten dollars per policy—in England 
forty dollars. In case of infantile 
lives the amount of insurance is re- 
stricted to burial fund proportions— 
in truth it is even less, the records of 
this branch of the business showing 
an average payment per policy con- 
siderably within the average ex- 
pense of interment. The penalty im- 
posed by the company for violating 
this restriction (by procuring in- 
surance in other quarters), is the 
entire avoidance of the _ policies. 
Of the entire business the proportion 
which infantile claims bear to the 
total number is seven per cent. An- 
other feature of the infantile branch 
of the business is that the benefits 
due at death are progressive—they 
increase, under the age of thirteen, 
every year up to that limit, while the 
premiums always remain the same. 

The returns for last year—not vet 
published by the State Departments 
—will probably show something 
more than five millions of policies in 
force, of which the Metropolitan’s is 
a larger share than that of all the 
other companies combined, embrac- 
ing nearly three of the five millions, 
This single company, in collecting 
its dues, will require to make, 
through its agents, something like 
one hundred and fifty millions of 
visits during 1893. A business of 
this magnitude obviously requires a 
vast and complicated machinery, 
and the company requires the ser- 
vices of between seven and eight 
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thousand people, its central office in 
New York having more than six 
hundred employees. The medical 
staff necessary for the physical ex- 
amination of its applicants embraces 
more than a thousand physicians. 

A feature of note, interesting in a 
general review of a business such as 
this, and as bearing upon its enor- 
mous detail, is that the deaths among 
its policy holders averaged one for 
every nine minutes during 1892, and 
required payments of sixty dollars a 
minute for every banking hour. of 
the year !. 

The head of this great industrial 
insurance company, to whose energy 
and enthusiasm, more than to any 
other one man, is due the system’s 
wonderful development in this coun- 
try, is John R. Hegeman. Mr. Hege- 
man has been in the business of life 
insurance for twenty-seven years, 
twenty-three of them as an officer of 
the Metropolitan. As an instance of 
devotion to duty it may be recorded 
that during those twenty-three years 
there has never been a meeting of 
the company’s directors at which he 
was not present. He is an expert 
authority upon the scientific basis 
and the practical application of the 
principles of insurance, and the mea- 
sures that he and his associates have 
devised and put into operation have 
been followed by nearly all the or- 
ganizations that have made.any suc- 
cess in the industrial field. 

Mr. Hegeman is a man of strong, 
rugged personality, of great physical 
force, and superb executive ability. 
“ He zs the Metropolitan,” said an in- 
surance man of him recently—“ the 
head and front and backbone.” He 
is also a director of the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, a trustee 
of the Washington Trust Company 
and of the Union Dime Savings In- 
stitution, and is in the direction of 
other organizations. With all the de- 
mands upon his time he is always 
accessible, always democratic, and 
seemingly as free from care as a 
schoolboy. 

The assets of the three leading in- 
dustrial companies of the United 
States which we have named are 


something over thirty millions of dol- 
lars, and their competency to re- 
spond to all the demands of the 
business are assured beyond perad- 
venture. Excluding the three stal- 
wart companies of this State which 
stand at the head of the ordinary life 
insurance business of the world, the 
income of the largest of the indus- 
trial companies here noted surpasses 
that of any insurance organization in 
America of whatever kind. The 
prominent industrial companies— 
the Metropolitan, the Prudential, and 
the Hancock, do also a large “ ordi- 
nary’”’ business, their policies rang- 
ing from one thousand to twenty 
five thousand dollars in individual 
amounts, on substantially the basis 
of the other established ordinary life 
institutions. 

The strength of the business of 
industrial insurance, thus briefly out- 
lined, and its value tothe community, 
are in its adaptability—its fitness to 
the wants of the great mass of peo- 
ple, numerically considered. It 
teaches the wage earner to devote a 
trifle each week—a sum that he 
would otherwise too often fritter 
away—toward provision for the 
future. It sows the seeds of thrift 
and forethought among a vast part 
of the population in a manner that 
nothing else approaches. The policy 
holder is not asked to make a jour- 
ney to bank or office to deposit or 
pay his money, but the company’s 
agent calls for it at his home. When 
the policy matures at death no time 
is consumed, no trouble invited in 
learning the course of procedure, but 
the company’s representative pre- 
pares the proofs and furnishes the 
money, frequently — generally — be- 
fore interment. Its benefits are 
made available at the supreme hour 
when they are most valued. In these 
features lie the secret of its popu- 
larity; these account for the fact that 
millions have already sought its 
friendly aid, and they are the prom- 
ise of a rapidly augmenting constitu- 
ency, compared with which in a few 
years the figures of its present de- 
velopment, ample as they are, will 
appear meager. 
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